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CREATIVITY TODAY 


A Constructive ANALYTIC REvIEW OF CERTAIN PHILOSOPHICAL AND 
PsycHOLoGIcCAL Work! 


DOUGLAS N. MORGAN 


One of today’s truisms teaches that the form of a question asked in any the- 
oretical enterprise necessarily constricts the range of acceptable answers. Asking 
questions clearly, then, and asking only one question at a time, seem to be ele- 
mentary precautionary rules. Nowhere have these rules been more wantonly 
flouted than in contemporary investigations into creativity. Vague questions 
and complex questions abound in the fairly copious flow of books and articles 
on the subject. “What is creativity?,” “What is the nature of creative thinking?,”’ 
“What do scientific and artistic creativity have in common?” are typically 
loose and loaded inquiries which precede loose speculation on the one hand, and 
loose experimentation on the other. The surprising thing is not that we know 
so little about creativity—Vivas, for example, says that we know nothing?— 
but rather that, considering the semantic naiveté of most of the approaches to 
date, we know anything at all. My primary purposes here are to isolate some of 
the problems of creativity, to appraise our limited knowledge within each field, 
to indicate resolutions of certain difficulties, and analytically to point some 
directions for future work. Suppose we begin with a more or less random sampling 
of definitions to be found in the literature.* 


1. A living power and prime agent ...a repetition in the finite mind of the 
eternal act of creation in the infinite I AM. 

2. A twofold ideality seeking realization through a twofold actuality within 
the conditions and possibilities of a physico-social environment . . . the power 
to connect a multitude of assimilated items into a novel, synthetical unity. 

3. Idem in alio ... the immeasurable enrichment of a “total situation’ result- 
ing in a symbol rich in potentialities for productivity. 

4. The ability to envisage combinations and recombinations of experiential 
material into original or unique organizations. 

5. Spontaneous reorganization of acquired elements under the aegis of an event 


1 A portion of this paper was presented to the 1951 meeting of the American Society for 
Aesthetics at State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 

2 “Two Notes on the New Naturalism,’’ Sewanee Reniew, (July 1948), p. 27. 

3 Some of these have been paraphrased and all have been torn from their contexts. 
Because of this, and because no extended argument will be based on the definitions, authors 
have not been cited. 
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which is in reality not a mere addendum to, but rather an interpenetration 
of the levels of human experience. 

. The interaction of “fringe ideas” belonging to different fields of interest, 
with resultant integration of the personality. 

. Fusion of images or elements of past experience into new combinations 
according to the laws of association. 

. The transplanting of a familiar relation into a new context, such that a new 
correlate is generated. 

. The completion of a pattern or configuration which was previously recog- 
nized as incomplete by transposition of a member of one configuration 
to another. 

. Arousing permanently and in the highest degree that positive, scientifically- 
grounded feeling of worth and value in a wide group of human beings. 

. A novel work that is accepted as tenable or useful or satisfying by a group 
in some point in time. 

. Discovery of the structure of reality as it reveals itself to (the artist) through 
his eyes. 


3. Spontaneous rejection of cultural conserves (e.g., verbal language, number 


system, musical notation), and subsequent use of the personality as an 
experimental tool and the environmental situation as raw material. 

. The unaccountable and surprising emergence of a new qualitative content 
(Inhaltlichkeit). 

. A simplification of reality in <ctive enjoyment of a natural spectacle or 
manifestation of human life, and subsequent transformation of this sim- 
plification into communicable form. 

. Revelation of a vision of the world, a profound sense of existence . . . Crea- 
tion is the necessary act by means of which the artist recovers, in the midst 
of his suffering, his shattered equilibrium. 

. A way of seeing and feeling things as they compose an integral whole... 
the large and generous blending of interests at the point where the mind 
comes in contact with the world. 

. A re-creation of form, the adaptation of something which is in essence 
familiar, to conditions other than those with which it has been conjoined 
in the past. 

. ... being able to put together experiences in a clever or ingenious manner 
so that the ensuing product is one that is effective and appealing not only 
to himself but to others ...the process of utilizing sense data recently or 
remotely experienced in an organization of composition that has aesthetic 
character. 

. ... growing, climbing from peak to peak towards the sun. 

. The power to connect a multitude of assimilated items into a novel, syn- 
thetical unity. 

. (mathematical) invention is a choice (among many combinations) impera- 
tively governed by the sense of scientific beauty. 

. Forming of new combinations or patterns out of past experiences, resulting 
in an original product. 
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24. The ability to readily recombine or reorganize ideas according to some specific 
pattern. 
25. Bringing to society new and original values. 


What a rich and bewildering variety of interpretations of creativity! Some 
are nominal definitions preceding scientific inquiry, some are tentative hypotheses 
developed during investigation, and some are summary results of patient and 
extended research. Some are experimental in nature, some pre-experimental, some 
clearly metaphysical-speculative; unfortunately, too many of them are all at 
once. One aim of this paper is to reveal the prevalent chaos, and to clarify and 
classify some of the leading problems subsumed under the broad heading of 
“creativity.” If it be true that between the conception and the creation falls 
the Shadow, our aim as theorists might well be to illuminate the shadow a bit. 

Before we undertake such an analysis, however, certain brief preliminary re- 
marks are in order. I set forth, without much argument, some such comments on 
the above list of definitions: 


. Romantic metaphors should be a last resort rather than a first hypothesis. 

. This explanation, in its telic context, is less opaque than it here appears. 

. This definition says practically nothing, and says it in so obvious a circle 
that we are not much enlightened. Words like “unique” and “‘original’’ 
simply do not belong in the definiens of ‘creative.’ 

. We are here given an important idea, but the word “spontaneous” seems 


to contain much too much. 

. Associationism in this literal sense will not serve as a theory about the 
nature of creativity, since it limits itself to a denial that there is any such 
thing. To prove that works of art are merely reshufflings of old experiences 
will require explicit statements of the laws alleged to prevail. Since the tra- 
ditional associative laws will not suffice even in the limited realms of learn- 
ing, memory, and inference, they can hardly be expected to apply here. 

. ...an interesting suggestion, with the additional merit of fitting into a 
fairly comprehensive theory of the cognitive function. Unfortunately, the 
author tries to document his claim by discussing works of art and artists. 
It soon becomes clear that he misses most of the aesthetically relevant fac- 
tors in every artwork he considers. This does not strengthen his case. 

. The Gestalt descriptions are ingenious and helpful, so far as they go. I am 
not sure that they will go as far as we would like them to go, unless we pene- 
trate deeper into the personality. More on this later. 

10, 11, 19, 25. These definitions read like valiant attempts to avoid metaphysics. 
A work is “‘creative,”’ they say, if people like it. 

13. Spontaneity again. 

14. This is a fairly pompous way of saying that creativity is a miracle, and con- 
sequently cannot be defined. 

15. The “simplification” notion is suggestive; the “enjoyment” notion is silly. 
The remaining definitions in our list are either variants or so obscure that 
I cannot understand them. 
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One more preliminary, and we shall be ready to begin our classification. It 
must be understood through all that follows that we need not fall victim to the 
ancient semantic confusion of positing a fact of creativity to be examined, simply 
on grounds of a word naming a class of events only loosely delimited. Munro 

\ is perfectly correct in saying “It is a little misleading to speak of ‘the creative 

process,’ ‘the artistic process,’ or ‘the creative imagination,’ as if there were only 
one kind. There is ample evidence to suggest that different kinds of personality, 
in different cultural environments, create in different ways.’ 

Nor, of course, must our discussion, though limited to philosophical and psycho- 
logical considerations, be thought to minimize or ignore the importance of social 
or material influences on the creative act in art. The dynamics of creative inter- 
action (artist-material, artist-environment) are confessed in advance. 

Some of the discussions in the literature center around the problem of novelty: 
they contain attempts to explain how a totally new object like a painting (if 
it be totally new) can come into existence apparently ex nihilo. Much of this 
material is gaseous, but I think that some of it must be taken seriously. Let us 
call this, without attempting to prejudge its importance, the metaphysical prob- 
lem of creativity. The question is usually pursued consciously by philosophers 

_ and (properly) begged or evaded by psychologists. 

‘The second main cluster of problems surrounds the creative process itself, 
rather than the purported ontological status of the created work, or of “‘creativ- 
ity.’’ Here investigators ask typically psychological questions like ““What events 
occur during creation?” Let us call this the problem of the creative process. 

¥ A third and related major problem arises when we ask about the creator: 

“| “What kind of a person is he?” The interest here is sometimes theoretical— 

we are curious, for example, about personality structure—and sometimes prac- 
tical—we would like to be able to distinguish creativity from non-creativity in 
very young children, for example, and to know which kinds of people to encour- 
/ age in the arts. We shall call this the problem of the creative personality. 
Miscellaneous other questions about creativity also get themselves asked from 
time to time, such as ‘‘What is the optimal creative age in various fields of 
endeavor?” ; “What environmental factors encourage (or discourage) creativity?”’; 
“What are the genetic conditions of creativity?”; and ‘‘Which national groups 
are most creative?’ Now add to these various questions all of the much-vexed 
and ill-argued discussions of motivation in art, and we find ourselves in bedlam. 
I do not, of course, claim that the answers to these questions will prove to be 
entirely distinct in theory; indeed, I should rather hope that a clear and compre- 
_ hensive theory of creativity might eventually suggest answers to them all. But 
/ I do suggest that it is unprofitable to attack a whole series of problems at once, 
/ even though the problems be related. Few psychological or philosophical investi- 
gations into creativity are now advancing rapidly and consecutively on anything 
like a broad front. If we divide, we may conquer. 


/ 


I 


We turn to a consideration of each of our ‘“‘problems,”’ and begin with the 
metaphysical one. Let us put it as follows: 


4 The Arts and their Interrelations, (New York: Liberal Arts Press, 1950), p. 330. 
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How, in general, can we account for the occurrence of any totally new com- 
plex? Is the artwork to be thought of as totally new? It is said to be “unique.” 
Yet it is somehow related to the familiar. Something new has been made out of 
some things old. More specifically, how can a future event—the to-be-created 
painting or poem—condition the present event of creating it? Must we, for in- 
stance, posit some ontologically telic factors to account for creativity?® 

In this phrasing of the metaphysical question, there is an implicit argument 
. which is often extended (as by Gotshalk® and Vivas’) into a case against the 
adequacy of any non-telic, “naturalistic’’*® explanations of creativity. In favor 
of this unfashionable philosophy, it must be admitted that many “naturalistic” 
explanations, including several now current, are tedious, banal, and unrevealing. 
It must further be admitted that the traditional ‘creation vs. discovery” di- 
chotomy is weak, and that artists do often report that they feel themselves under 
the control of ‘something beyond”... the “beyond” presumably meaning at 
least something beyond the situation in which the artist consciously finds him- 
self. Artists do speak of “finding” melodies and rhythms, at least as often as 
they speak of “creating” them. The vigorous artist, in Nietzsche’s vivid and 
oft-quoted description, meant by “inspiration”? that—supposing some remnant 
of superstition to remain—he felt himself to be 


the mere incarnation, or mouthpiece, or medium of some almighty power. The notion of 
revelation describes the condition quite simply; by which I mean that something profoundly 
convulsive and disturbing suddenly becomes visible and audible with indescribable definite- 
ness and exactness. One hears—one does not seek; one takes—one does not ask who gives: 
a thought flashes out like lightning, inevitably without hesitation—I never had any choice 
about it. There is an ecstasy whose terrific tension is sometimes released by a flood of 
tears, during which one’s progress varies from involuntary impetuosity to involuntary 
slowness. There is the feeling that one is utterly out of hand, with the most distinct con- 
sciousness of an infinitude of shuddering thrills that pass through one from head to foot ;— 
there is a profound happiness in which the most painful and gloomy feelings are not dis- 
cordant in effect, but are required as necessary colors in this overflow of light. There is 
an instinct for rhythmic relations which embraces an entire world of forms (length, the 
need for a widely extended rhythm, is almost a measure of the force of inspiration, a sort 
of counterpart to its pressure and tension). Everything occurs quite without volition, as 
if in an eruption of freedom, independence, power and divinity. The spontaneity of the 
images and similes is most remarkable; one loses all perception of what is imagery and 
simile; everything offers itself as the most immediate, exact, and simple means of ex- 
pression.® 


It is of course the case that introspection here, as elsewhere, is notoriously 
undependable, and that what the artist does may be very different from what 
he thinks he does. Nevertheless, the reports must be explained somehow, for it 


5 See Vivas, op. cit., pp. 25-26. 

6 Art and the Social Order, (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1947) and in other 
writings. 

7 Op. cit. and widely elsewhere in the post-Deweyan writings of Vivas’ current blue 
period. 

8 I quote the word to indicate a dissatisfaction with the popular dichotomy between 
naturalism and supernaturalism. See Spiegelberg, ‘‘Supernaturalism or Naturalism: A 
Study in Meaning and Verifiability,’’ Philosophy of Science, XVIII (1951), 339-368. 

® Thus Spake Zarathustra, trans. Fadiman, quoted in Creative Process (see note 18 below), 
pp. 209-210. 
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is a priori odd to think of an artist as “serving” or “being controlled by” some- 
thing which does not yet exist. 

Furthermore, I think that we must grant the total inadequacy of naive Wat- 
sonianism to answer the metaphysical question—or, for that matter, even to ask 
it.!° Nor will it do simple-mindedly to dismiss the question as “meaningless,” 
or to pretend that it makes no sense to us. The metaphysicians will applaud 
this resolution: may they in turn resolve to be equally tolerant of scientific 
explanations, and not superficially to sneer at them as ‘‘superficial.” 

Before we give up the scientific ship, however, and turn the whole problem over 
to the speculators, we may inquire into the kind of ‘‘accounting”’ which they 
require when they ask us to “account” for creativity." If they are asking for a 
set of categories in terms of which the creative process may be described, we can 
to some degree answer him within the naturalistic framework," as we shall see 
later on. If they are asking for a description of the ‘‘created” character of the 
work of art, this too can, I think, be more or less adequately supplied without 
any scientific surrender. If, on the other hand, the metaphysician is so loading 
his question that only a non-natural “theory of reality” will serve as an answer— 
and the questioner’s own theory, at that!—then we need feel no compunction 
in demanding a set of sample answers, together with evidence for the recom- 
mended one. _ 


1 J. P. Guilford, one of our outstanding experimentalists, truly opines: (‘“‘Creativity,’’ 
American Psychologist, TX [1950], 445) ‘“‘the quest for easily objectifiable testing and scoring 
has directed us away from the attempt to measure some of the most precious qualities of 
individuals and hence to ignore those qualities.’? The revealing assumption is implicit: 
that which is not measurable may be ignored. Guilford has been arguing here that multiple 
choice questions, which do the creating in advance for the subject, are a poor way of test- 
ing his creativeness. I am certain that he is correct in this. 

1 Psychologists also should answer this question frankly. Better than anyone else I 
know, Spearman has answered it for the psychologist; indeed, his program for solving the 
problem is much more impressive than is his solution. Spearman states that what is re- 
quired of a psychological account of creativity are: (1) that it be traced down to familiar, 
self-evident processes or laws; (2) processes described should be ultimate, and system- 
atically irreducible; (3) processes or laws in descriptions should form a complete set. 
(Creative Mind, New York: Appleton, 1931, pp. 14-15). In this book Spearman makes an 
honest effort to fit a theory of creativity into a comprehensive theory of mental activity. 
He fails, I think, through no lack of courage (as too many psychologists today do), but 
rather through want of sensibility toward the fine arts, examples of which he adduces in 
support of his theory. See also Lee (Levey), in Psychiatry, 3, (1940), 278: ‘‘A scientific 
theory is adequate only if it tells us just what happens under certain circumstances and 
how it happens.”’ 

12 When, for the purposes of the present discussion, I identify myself as a ‘‘naturalist,”’ 
I mean: (1) that I do not believe in spooks; (2) that I take science seriously; (3) that I 
seek consistently and persistently to correlate phenomena in terms of a minimum number 
of categories, among which are now included both physical and psychical categories, but 
which are, in toto, kept flexible; (4) that I esteem prediction of and control over events 
and intersubjective agreement on matters of truth and falsity; and (5) that I urge you to 
adopt these attitudes. I do not mean to express an a priori faith that psychical events can 
all be reduced rather trivially to mechanics, nor do I make predictability a defining charac- 
teristic of a scientific statement. It may be an adequate summary of my naturalism simply 
to say that I believe that every event is contingent upon some other contingent event. But 
see Spiegelberg, op. cii., on the whole dubious distinction. 
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I cannot here solve the metaphysical problem, as we have formulated it, but 
I can frankly indicate why I do not feel coerced by the fact of creation into aban- 
doning a broadly naturalistic world-view. In the first place, the artist’s report, 
“T am being controlled by something outside myself,” in addition to being meta- 
phorical and hardly trustworthy introspective evidence, seems to contain a dan- 
gerous ambiguity. It is presumably true that the artist is having an experience, 
the object of which he cannot causally connect with other objects which he has 
experienced. Phenomenally, he feels compelled. 

But I do not see why this phenomenal report, however honestly given, must 
be taken as ultimate at the expense of further disciplined inquiry—especially 
considering some of the more plausible constructions of depth psychology. ‘I 
feel compelled by something beyond myself” may mean simply “Not all of the 
factors conditioning my experience are now present to my consciousness, but a 
feeling of compulsion is now present.’’ And presumably it is the business of the 
psychologists to trace the compulsion to its genetic origins, and to relate it to 
other phenomena in the personality."* We are not beyond the scientific pale in 
any but an absurdly narrow meaning of “scientific.’”’ It will take more than this, 
just as it will take more than the delusions of the paranoiac, to drive us to super- 
naturalism. 

We still have not given any kind of account of novelty which will allow us to 
say that the created object is genuinely new. Clearly, any fully adequate account 
would take us far beyond our limits here: it would treat novelty as it occurs in 
the physical world, as well as in the artistic one. All we need do here is to suggest 
how created novelty can be related to other novelty. If we can show how the con- 
sciously wrought painting is “new” in some already familiar naturalistic sense 
of the word, we shall have avoided the supernaturalists’ gambit. I think that this 
can be done, within the already familiar categories of organic emergence. 

In one sense, every work of art, like every other individual thing in the world, 
is unique. As Chandler points out,‘ my signature, my face and voice, my finger- 
prints are unique, and paintings can be forged. But this is a trivial sense, and 
cannot be what is intended when we esteem an artwork as “unique.” In another 
sense, no artwork (or anything else) is unique, since it has genetic forebears. 
Abundant detailed studies, both historical'® and experimental,’® show that we 
can almost completely trace imagery to sources in the artist’s earlier experience. 


138 For example, Harry B. Levey (Lee) says rather poetically: ‘“The sermons which the 
sculptor finds in stone and ‘bodies forth’ are the ones his recovered spirituality has already 
hidden there, animated for him . . . The artist’s ‘sublimation’ does not idealize the flesh; 
it materializes the spirit.’’ (‘Description of the Free Artist as a Character Type and in 
Terms of His Unconscious Mental Processes,’’ Psychiatry, III [1940], 278-293.) 
Alternatively, we may say that the artist intermittently objectifies parts of his own life 
into his work, and then later “finds” himself there. Naturally the ‘‘inspiration’”’ seems to 
him to come from the outside. See Schoen, Schrickel, Ames, Understanding the World, 
(New York: Harpers, 1947) p. 596, paraphrasing N. C. Wenger, The Aesthetics of Robert 
Browning, (1924). 

14 Beauty and Human Nature, (New York: Appleton Century, 1934) p. 301. 

18 Lowes’ The Road to Xanadu, (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, 1927, 1930) gives the classic 
and detailed study of Coleridge’s Rime of the Ancient Mariner and Kubla Khan. 

16 The Iowa project studies established this with respect to children’s work, and there 
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What is new, then, is not the particular images. If the artwork itself be new, 
! something new has been added. Is it then the organization of the images into 
| new configurations, the reshuffling of old experiences into new patterns, as some 
| thinkers maintain?” I am convinced that this explanation will not serve either, 
if only because it fails so obviously to distinguish “creative” from “non-creative”’ 
work. The most tedious hack work is equally a reshuffling with the most inspired 
vision, under this hypothesis, and even if we leave the value-criterion out of our 
definition of ‘creative,’ we ‘shall want to exclude transparent trivia. But the 
“reshuffling” notion either says too much—that creation is nothing but rear- 
rangement—or it says too little—that creation, like every other workaday 
activity, involves bringing to bear past experience.'®|At the very least, we must 
think the new “configurations” as not simply newly associated “‘old”’ elements, 
but as genuinely new in that the “elements” themselves have been transformed 
in the “reorganization.” I echo here certain of the by-now-familiar Gestalt in- 
sights.!° 
Reorganizations of given materials seem to be precisely the achievements of 
our present wondrous computing machines. Philosophical analysts are now be- 
laboring each other over the question, ‘Can machines think?” An auxiliary ques- 
tion arises in our field, “Can machines create?’”’ Attempts have been made to 
program machines to compose music. Presumably the machines can be made to 
come up with nothing more than variations on the materials which have been 
coded into them. Because of their prodigious complexity, they can presumably 
build “new configurations” of much greater ingenuity than can any man... 


or, at least, there seems now to be no theoretical limit to the complexity of such 
configurations. Yet we resist calling their work ‘creative,’ just as we resist 
calling the gnarled tree-root ‘‘creative,” if we know that erosion and not man 
has produced the wrinkles. 

We must not rule out in advance the possibility that we may be fooled; it 
is perfectly possible that a tree root could seem to me “‘creative,’’ if I thought 
it to be a man-made sculpture. It is equally possible that a piece of electronically 





seem to be no good reasons for supposing the case to be different with adults. See Psycho- 
logical Monographs, (1933), and Meier’s Art in Human Affairs, (New York: McGraw Hill, 
1942) pp. 142-148. 

17 Lowes, op. cit., p. 241, calls creative imagination the power to shape “‘the facts into 
the fabric of a vision.’’ Per contra, see Spearman, op. cit., p. 10, and El-’Alem, reported in 
Psychological Abstracts, 21: 1809 (1947). 

18 Cf. Poincaré, in his ‘‘Mathematical Creation,’? trans. Halsted, in The Foundations of 
Science, reprinted in The Creative Process, ed. Ghiselin, (California, Berkeley and Los 
Angeles, 1952) p. 24: “In fact, what is mathematical creation? It does not consist in making 
new combinations with mathematical entities already known. Anyone could do that, but 
the combinations so made would be infinite in number and most of them absolutely with- 
out interest. To create consists precisely in not making useless combinations and in making 
those which are useful and which are only a small minority. Invention is discernment, 
choice.”’ 

19 Wertheimer, for example, in his Productive Thinking, (New York: Harper, 1945) p. 
134, distinguishes as aspects of the change from an unstructured ‘‘and-sum”’ to a structured 
whole: (1) recentering: the transition from a one-sided view to a centering required by the 
objective structure of the situation; (2) the change of meaning of the parts in accordance 
with their structural place, role, and function. 
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composed music could fool me into thinking that a musical man, and not a mu- 
sical machine, had done the work. 

But all that is revealed here is that we reserve the use of “creative” for “‘men- 
tal’’ processes, and that we cling in our language, at least, to the notion that 
“mental” processes differ importantly in kind from ‘“non-mental” processes. 
Indeed, the only sense in which we should call the tree root “creative” is the 
sense in which it is believed to have been “‘created’”’ by God, i.e., by a mental 
process. And if I were to hear some machine-made music which I esteemed highly, 
I should tend to attribute its “creativity” to the man who coded the machine, 
rather than to the machine itself. 

It is interesting to speculate as to what might happen if, come the cybernetic 
age, we were to alter our usage insofar as to diminish the mental-vs.-electronic 
distinction. Would we then speak of some machines as “‘creative,’”’ and of others 
as ‘‘non-creative,”’ ‘‘mere hacks”’??° 

To return from our digression, and to suggest a more constructive possibility, 
we shall need a conception of constitutive relations not too different from the 
‘<nternal relations” of the justly-maligned post-Hegelians but, of course, we 
shall not pretend, as they did, to be redrawing reality by the use of the concept. 
We are simply here trying to conceive an artwork coherently, and to supply 
categories for thinking it as at once “natural” and “new.” 

Our first hypothesis, with Weitz and others, is that the shopworn distinction 
between “form” and “content” must be abandoned, and with it must go the 
“old content in a new form” notion, and its sibling ‘‘new content in an old form.” 
These categories simply give the case away. We must conceive the artwork as in 
some sense organic. In what sense it is new will, I think, follow from a pair of 
analogies. 

In artistic creation what is new is the total aesthetic object: not merely colors 
differently arranged, nor lines differently drawn, nor masses differently balanced, 
but a genuinely new texture in which the relations among colors, lines, and masses 
are themselves constitutive of the whole, equally with the transformed “‘ele- 
ments.’”’ Anything less than this will fail to account for the apparent uniqueness.” 
Artwork, like apples, can be peeled or cut apart by critics, but when they are 
created, they grow. 

A more familiar analogy construes the artwork as “new” (and “‘old,” too, for 
that matter) in a sense not too different from the sense in which an infant is 
“new” as it emerges from its mother’s womb. It may be that both processes 
involve something miraculous, but if the birth of a baby doesn’t, it is not appar- 
ent why the birth of a ballad should. 

In both, there were antecedent events which conditioned the ultimate out- 
come; yet in neither could that outcome have been wholly predicted; yet again, 


20 Guilford, op. cit., p. 446, says of this supposed cybernetic age: ‘“‘about the only eco- 
nomic value of brains left would be in the creative work of which they are capable. Pre- 
sumably there would still be need for human brains to operate the machines and to invent 
better ones.” 

21 El-’Alem, op. cit., is reported as holding some such thesis as this but I have been unable 
to track it down. 
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certain broad predictions are possible: the color of the baby’s skin, or the family 
of the poet’s imagery, for example. The incubation period of poem and proto- 
plasm alike is largely unconscious, and both are usually born in storm and stress. 
To be sure, the one process is “‘physical,’”’ and the other “‘psychical.” If there be 
a radical difference between the two realms, the analogy is weakened. But it is 
strengthened if it be admitted that we know any laws connecting psychical events 
one with another, and I am not in any sense to be understood as debating the 
mind-body problem. There may be one or two or n substances, for all I know; 
inferences about causal connections between mind and body are strictly beside 
my point. But we do know some things about the physical world, however we 
construe that world, and (I should be inclined to say) we also know some things 
about the ‘“‘mental world,”’ however that world be described. If so, the analogy 
has a certain minimal plausibility—but only a minimal plausibility—and we 
might consider the ‘“‘newness” of an artwork to be no more—nor any less— 
mysterious than the newness of an infant. Perhaps the most telling poetic use 
of this analogy is made by Gertrude Stein:” “You cannot go into the womb to 
form the child; it is there and makes itself and comes forth whole—and there it 
is and you have made it and have felt it, but it has come itself—and that is 
creative recognition. Of course you have a little more control over your writing 
than that; you have to know what you want to get, but when you know that, let 
it take you and if it seems to take you off the track don’t hold back, because 
that is perhaps where instinctively you want to be and if you hold back and try 
to be always where you have been before, you will go dry.” 

One reason why we still feel dissatisfaction with the naturalist’s explanation 
(and why, by the way, the analogy with childbirth seems naive) is that creation 
or production is quite clearly not mere re-creation or re-production. To ascertain 
what it is, rather than what it is not, will require a digression into ontology. We 
must ask, however briefly, what the created object is. Following Lewis® and 
Rudner,™ we ask the status of Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony. 

I take it as obvious that it is not any physical object. Nor, equally obviously, 
is it any particular event. For Beethoven wrote only one Fifth Symphony, which 
is played again and again. Each performance is a Fifth-Symphonic event; none 
is the Fifth Symphony. 

Somewhat less obviously (as Rudner points out) the Fifth Symphony is not a 
type of which each performance is a token—or, at least, it is not so if the type 
is defined as the class of tokens. For to define it thus would involve us in the 


22 Reported by John Hyde Preston (see Creative Process, note 18 above, p. 165). 

23 An Analysis of Knowledge and Valuation (La Salle: Open Court, 1947) pp. 469 ff. 

% “The Ontological Status of the Esthetic Object,’ Philosophy and Phenomenological 
Research, X (1949-50), 380-388. In this skillful essay Rudner distinguishes the question, 
“What, if anything does the name Fifth Symphony designate?” from the question, ‘“‘To 
what is our aesthetic response directed?’’ Rudner chastises Lewis for multiplying entities 
unnecessarily. I shall not argue the question in detail here, but simply confess my belief 
that some abstract entity is necessary if we are to retain the apparently legitimate desig- 
native character of aesthetic discourse. I do not fear abstract entities, since I believe 
them to be perfectly natural, and indeed familiar. This need not commit me to any offensive 
or unfashionable Platonism. 
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peculiar consequence that Beethoven did not compose his Fifth Symphony, 
since quite clearly he did not compose a class of performances of it. 

What, then, did he compose? I suggest that he composed (read “constructed’’) 
a matrix or structure*® which is “fulfilled” or “embodied” or “‘concretized” 
every time it is performed. The Fifth Symphony is not a vague recipe, nor is it 
any ambiguous sort of assertion. Nor, emphatically, is it any mysterious onto- 
logical ghost. It is a perfectly natural, non-physical, and non-mental fact, a 
fairly precise pattern into which may be fitted a reasonably wide range of sen- 
sible sound material. 

Nor is its relation to the particular performance a matter for mystical specula- 
tion. To the musician who plays it, it represents at once a matrix or pattern, to 
be endowed with life, and a formal norm or normal form, to be achieved in sound. 

Lest it appear that I am here positing unnecessary entities, I claim that the 
relation between the symphony and its performance is no more mysterious than 
is that between the algebraic definition of a circle, and any actual circle. Every 
draftsman who plots a curve given him in algebra is fulfilling a matrix, embody- 
ing a pattern; and his actual circle, as we casually say, is never quite circular. 
Platonically, it is an instance of circle, but it is not circle. 

We may not need the entire Platonic hierarchy to make sense out of our dis- 
course, but I am reasonably certain that we need at least to think in terms of 
classes in order to understand numbers; I take it as agreed by now that a really 
radical nominalism will not do in arithmetic. In addition, we name the classes, 
and conceive ourselves as (in some sense) thinking about objects. 

Now, the Fifth Symphony is not a class, and in this respect is not analogous 
with some current views of ontological commitments necessary to an understand- 
ing of mathematics. But in the necessity of assigning a status to an object, such 
that the status is neither that of a particular physical object, nor again that of a 
particular mental event, the cases do seem similar. 

Further, the representation in concreto of a shape given algebraically seems 
analogous to the performance of a symphony in the following way. As children, 
we presumably learn our arithmetic by counting, and this is usually considered 
to involve a fairly powerful act of abstraction. The child takes account only of 
numerical characteristics of certain aspects of his environment: he notices how 
many pencils, how many cows, how many horses, ignoring their other character- 
istics. Insofar as the distinction is usable at all, he is extracting or abstracting 
an arithmetical matrix from his phenomenal environment. 

Now, having written “3 + 2 = 5,” he may later use this matrix in new situa- 
tions. When he does so, he is (so to speak) filling his matrix with substance once 
more, performing an operation opposite from extraction. We might call it “‘in- 
jection,” or perhaps “concretization.” 

I suggest that the composer-performer relationship may be conceived in a 
similar manner. The composer, facing an enormously complex personal environ- 
ment, conceives it in terms of some radical, peculiarly powerful abstractions. 
He “finds in” and “extracts from” this personal environment of his, a formal mat- 


26 The notion is closely similar to that of the late Ivy Campbell-Fisher. See her articles 
in Journal of General Psychology, XLIII (1950), 245-273; XLV (1951), 3-55. 
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rix which he reconstructs in sound. The performer is given the matrix, and 
makes a different kind of environment for it . . . which, in turn, restructures the 
environment of the listener. Within experience, the artist discerns relationships 
with an intense, intimate, and passionate precision. He then constructs equiva- 
lent matrices in sound or stone or paint, and makes them “live.” 

The creative painter, then, does not merely paint something new in an old 
technique, nor does he paint something old in a new technique. He sees, thinks, 
and feels anew, and delivers himself of a new total vision. In the panorama of a 
culture’s history, this vision is an emergent: neither fortuitous nor unconditioned, 
nor yet wholly predictable. 

This admitted unpredictability does not remove the phenomenon of artistic 
creation from the realm of scientific investigation, any more than the fact that 
the salty taste could not have been predicted before dissolving the salt in water 
makes salt water supernaturally mysterious. We may still ask and answer sensible 
questions about the conditions under which the solution takes place. Similarly, 
we need not flee to the onticsphere simply because the simple-minded and sums 
of associationism do not suffice to explain so complex an event as the creation of 
a work of art (as, apparently, Vivas would have us do). Considering the inade- 
quacy of such psychology in simpler realms like perception, we should expect it 
to break down before the problem of creativity. And we expect to need more 
sensitive and more powerful scientific tools for the heavier tasks ahead. 

What is not clear is that the non-naturalistic metaphysicians are asking any 
sensible questions which the naturalists not only cannot now answer, but which 
they are systematically incapable of answering. The reason we cling to naturalism 
so tenaciously is that we see no other way of gaining theoretical knowledge and 
effective control. If the non-naturalist can constructively show us better means 
of understanding facts, we shall go with him; but we are not content to have 
him decry a priori the entire naturalistic enterprise because of the confessed 
failure of some naively naturalistic explanations. 


II 


We now turn to the problem of the creative process. It is complacently assumed 
by nearly all investigators that there is such a thing as the creative process— 
or a class of processes sharing important sets of characteristics—; that creative 
processes in art and in science are identical or very nearly so;?* and that these 


26 J am frankly dubious about this easy association between scientific and artistic 
pursuits. There are similarities, to be sure, but we must be careful lest we overlook the 
differences. Vivas has pointed out that the word “problem” means to an artist something 
quite different from that which it means to a technician in science. One obvious difference 
is that, in general, the technician knows when he has solved his ‘‘problem,’’ since he has 
external criteria for choosing among alternative solutions, while the artist lacks such 
criteria. As Albert Sterner (quoted in Meier, Art in Human Affairs) puts it, rather over- 
simply and romantically, ‘‘Unlike the scientist, the artist neither probes nor proves. He 
feels. He conceives. He creates.’’\ Hutchinson, “Varieties of Insight in Humans,” 
Psychiatry, I1 (1939), 326, is excellent on this comparison, as he is on many aspects of our 
problem. Ralph K. White (‘“‘The Measurement of Scientific Creativeness,’’ abstract in 
Psychological Bulletin, XXX [1939], 715-716), gives a definition for ‘‘scientific creativeness”’ 
which would be patently unsatisfactory for ‘‘artistic creativeness’’: ‘“Those characteristics 
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processes are of such an order as will yield to the theoretical tools of the particu- 
lar inquirer. The question is: How can we best describe the creative process? 

I have been able to find no strictly behavioristic—stimulus-response—asso- 
ciationist answer to this question. This may be because the creative process is 
still too complex for present behavioristic techniques. Hull suggests something 
like this. But it may also be because brain traces, afferent discharges, neurograms, 
and such theoretic constructs lose even their semblance of plausibility in the 
presence of a phenomenon like creation. The advantages of such devices as these 
is supposed to lie in their theoretical economy: and simplicity. It will require 
abundant evidence on lower (less complex) levels of behavior to warrant any 
hope that they will be useful in a theory of creation. And, although the Betty 
Parsons Gallery sometimes gives me pause, I do not seriously expect a maze- 
trained quadruped to paint a masterpiece. 

What we may call the “classic” theory of the creative process breaks it down 
into various stages.” From two to five stages are usually thought necessary to 
describe the process, but the various descriptions bear a revealing community, 
and I think we may take the “four-step” interpretation as reflecting the con- 
sensus: 


1. A period of ‘‘preparation” during which the creator becomes aware of a problem or 
difficulty, goes through trial-and-error random movement in unsuccessful attempts to 
resolve a felt conflict. Ideas, concepts, images, emotions, feelings churn about in his mind. 
Something is being conceived in him. “Chaos and disorder are perhaps the wrong terms 
for that indeterminate fullness and activity of the inner life. For it is organic, dynamic, 
full of tension and tendency. What is absent from it, except in the decisive act of creation, 
is determination, fixity, and commitment to one resolution or another of the whole complex 
of its tensions. It is a working sea of indecision, like the soul of a woman making up her 
mind.’ 

2. A period of ‘‘incubation,’’ renunciation or recession, during which the difficulty 
drops out of consciousness. The attention is totally redirected; the creator is restless, 
random, preoccupied, ‘‘nervous.’’ There is some dispute whether, during this period, the 
mind is at rest, and presumably refreshing itself for a new attack, or, in deeper strata of 
the personality, unconsciously at work.?® 

3. A period or event of “‘inspiration”’ or ‘‘insight”’ . . . the ‘‘aha!’’ phenomenon, charac- 
terized by a flood of vivid imagery, an emotional release, a feeling of exultation, adequacy, 
finality. At the very least, some complex is ‘‘seen’’ as restructured, some hypothesis 
radically re-aligned.*® ‘‘The subject had emerged from cool seclusion all suffused with a 
flush of meaning . . . The thing had ‘come,’ the flower of conception had bloomed—all in 
the happy dusk of indifference and neglect.” 





which increase the likelihood that a given individual will arrive at new and significant 
generalizations.” 

27 The first full formal statement of these stages is in Wallas, The Art of Thought, (New 
York: Harcourt Brace, 1926), Ch. IV. 

28 Brewster Ghiselin, in The Creative Process (see note 18 above), p. 4. 

29 Hadamard, for example (An Essay on the Psychology of Invention in the Mathematical 
Field, Princeton: 1949, pp. 33 ff.), argues for the ‘“‘unconscious work” theory and against 
the “rest and forgetting” theories. 

30 Harry B. Levey (Lee) (Psychiatry, III [1940], 289) traces the etymology of ‘‘ecstasy,” 
suggesting that the artist is here coming out of his stasis. 

31 Henry James in his famous preface to The Spoils of Poynton (cited in The Creative 
Process, n. 18 above, p. 155). 
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4. A period of “elaboration” or “verification” during which the ‘‘idea’’ is worked out 
in detail, fitted together with previous knowledge, and fully developed. Secondary insights 
occur here; the total fabric is logically sewn together; the “‘holes are puttied up,”’ as Graves’ 
saying goes. 


No one claims that every artist invariably and obediently goes through each 
of these steps, and we do find rather rare exceptions. The description claims 
merely to be a general pattern into which most reports of creative activity will 
fit. 

These poor stages have been belabored by scientists and metaphysicians alike, 
presumably because they are neither fish nor fowl; and because neither the 
fish nor the fowl will permit any half-breeds. Guilford scoffs at them, thus: 
“Very superficial from the psychological point of view ... more dramatic than 
suggestive of testable hypotheses. The concepts do not lead directly to test ideas. 
. .. How would one go about testing for incubating ability? The belief that the 
process of incubation is carried on in a region of the mind called the unconscious 
is no help. It merely chases the problem out of sight and thereby the chaser feels 
excused from the necessity of continuing the chase further.’ 

To this well-intentioned but brutal dogma certain exceptions have to be taken: 
(1) Guilford has not experimentally shown that other psychologies are “more 
superficial” than stimulus-response measurements. This might be tolerably diffi- 
cult to demonstrate. (2) He has not shown, nor can he possibly show, that an 
interesting idea must lead directly and naively to an experiment, lest it be un- 
worthy of our attention. I am prepared to argue on historical and scientific 
grounds that this is false. In any case, it is either a statement of idiosyncratic 
preference or a metaphysical article of faith, and should be frankly confessed 
as such. (3) To speak of testing incubating ability is to misunderstand the point 
of the description, which does not pretend to describe skills, but to clarify the 
process. (4) It is simply not true that the depth psychology ‘‘chasers’’ have felt 
excused from the necessity of continuing the chase further. They have worked 
hard, and are working harder, to bring the complex problems out into the open. 
No one denies that Guilford’s own factorial work is statistically brilliant and 
psychologically promising, but he is simply trying to answer a different set of 
problems from those on which the depth people are working. If Guilford is dis- 
interested in deeper levels of personality, so be it. But let him not pseudo- 
scientifically sneer at those who are. His confusion is merely another evidence 
of how the various approaches to the problem have fouled each other up. 

There are generally three ways in which these stages are arrived at. Some men, 
like Poincaré* and Helmholtz** unashamedly introspect and report their results. 
Others—and this technique is now sufficiently hallowed to be S O P in the field— 
survey the fairly extensive literature written by artists, biographers, and critics.*® 


32 Op. cit., p. 451. 

38 Science et Méthode (Paris: Flammarion, 1908). 

34 Vortrdge und Reden, 5th ed., (Brunswick: Vieweg, 1896) I, 15. 

35 For examples, see Harding, An Anatcmy of Inspiration (Cambridge: Heffer, 1948); 
Griswold, Creative Power (Philadelphia: McKay, 1939); Portnoy, A Psychology of Art 
Creation (Philadelphia: Univ. of Penna., 1939). 
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Then they find, or profess to find, evidence that most artists go through each of 
the stages each time they create a work. The third approach consists of experi- 
mental attempts to verify the existence of these stages, by setting up “creative” 
situations and examining introspective reports of the creators. 

While we must admit that these procedural categories give us by né means a 
wholly adequate account of the psychology of creation, they do suggest con- 
venient ways of thinking about the complex process in our culture. The very 
considerable independent evidence from the artists themselves fits fairly impres- 
sively into the framework, although there are a few mavericks like Housman 
who explicitly deny that their processes correspond, step for step, with what is 
described. Patrick’s experiments,** contrived with some ingenuity, tend, albeit 
extremely inconclusively, to support the other findings. 

What we need now is further elaboration and analysis of each of the steps, 
keeping the conclusions clear and precise enough to be significant, and at the 
same time general enough to account for the various modi operandi. The depth 
psychologists and the Gestaltists are, so far as I know, the only people to have 
attempted this seriously. The theoretical work of Hutchinson® and Lee*® is both 
sensitive and suggestive.*® 

Here, as elsewhere, one yearns for extra-clinical experimental support for the 
admittedly vague hypotheses. I do not expect that we may reasonably look any 
longer for piecemeal, partial psychoanalytic confirmations or disconfirmations 
of the sort reported in the earlier Sears studies,*° even though such work is, I 


understand, still going on. IT expect rather that “whole personality” analyses of 
large and representative samples of “normal” people—and I do not mean to 
suggest that Harvard undergraduates are abnormal, but merely that they are 
not representative—may help to extend and make more precise the categories, 
which at present are deeper than they are broad. _ 

One reason for our feeling that the process of creativity is not fully accounted 
for by the present description is that, even though we grant that the four stages 


36 “Creative Thought in Poets,’ Archives of Psychology, Vol. 178 (April, 1935) ; ‘‘Creative 
Thought in Artists,’? Journal of Psychology, IV (1937), 35-73. For a summary of work 
done to 1945, see Patrick’s article ‘‘Creative Thinking,’’ in Encyclopedia of Psychology, 
ed. Harriman (New York: 1946), pp. 110-113. 

37 Op. cit., and also these other articles inj Peychiatry: “The Period of Frustration in 
Creative Endeavor, *? TIT (1940), 351-359; “The Nature of Insight in Creative Endeavor,” 
IV (1941), 31-43; ‘“‘The Period of Elaboration in Creative Endeavor,’’ V (1942), 165-176. _ 

38 Op. cit. and also, among Lee’s copious work, these articles in Psychiatry: “‘A Critique 
of the Theory of Sublimation,’ II (1939), 239-270; ‘“‘On the Esthetic States of Mind,’”’ X 
(1947), 281-306. Lee’s case against the sublimation theories of Freud, Rank, and Sachs is 
well argued and seems persuasive. Experimentalists who decry such analytic work as 
“unscientific” are naively impatient and forget, as Kéhler has reminded them, that their 
own experimentalism would have been impossible, except for centuries of similarly pre- 
scientific study by philosophers. 

*® It is, as we might expect, difficult to disentangle the problem of the creative process 
from the problem of the nature of the creative personality, or either of these from the 
problem of motivation, when we deal with hypotheses as comprehensive and free-wheeling 
as are those which characterize psychoanalysis. 

40 “Survey of Objective Studies of Psychoanalytic Concepts,’’ Bulletin of SSRC, (1943) 
51. 
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are found quite generally, the problem may merely be triangulated rather than 
solved. It may well be claimed that into the third step, “inspiration,” are tele- 
scoped most of the problems which used to be debated under the broader head- 
ing of creativity. This raises a perplexing question about the entire investigation: 
how much of the work is “scientific,” and how much of it is “metaphysical’’? 
I suspect that too much of the work is both “scientific” and ‘‘metaphysical” at 
the same time, and that until we disentangle them, the confusion will continue 
to be unenlightening. 

It is neither possible nor necessary for our purpose to present extended analyses 
of these terms: all that is required is some linguistic stipulation. Nor do we want 
loaded definitions, which will praise either science or metaphysics (as if the two 
were exclusive, and even opposed!), while condemning the other. All we need is 
a tool for cutting the current cancerous confusion. 

Suppose, then, that we count as “scientific” all sentences whose primary func- 
tion is to report experiences, macroscopic or microscopic, observational or ex- 
perimental, extrospective or introspective; all sentences which predict experi- 
ences; and all sentences which generalize upon experiences to conclusions which 
are now experimentally verifiable, or with respect to which there is a recognized 
procedure of verification or disverification. Suppose that we count as “meta- 
physical’ all sentences which purport to be ‘‘about the world” (whatever that 
may mean, exactly) but which are asserted a priori. 

All sorts of objections leap to mind. Sentences like “I talked with the Virgin 
Mary last night.” and ‘Man’s soul is immortal” count as “scientific”? under 
this broad and loose definition. We have left to metaphysics little more than the 
synthetic application of logic. And, perhaps most objectionably, many interesting 
sentences—in depth psychology, for instance—seem to be left dangling in an 
intermediate scientific-metaphysical limbo. 

But this, it seems to me, is exactly where they belong. They partake of meta- 
physics so long as they remain largely a priori constructs, and do not funnel down 
toward intersubjective agreement; they partake of science insofar as they lead 
us to, and report and predict, experiences." 


41 In view of my earlier laudatory remarks on depth psychology, you may wonder at my 
denomination of its categories as partly ‘‘metaphysical.’’ Note that I do not use ‘‘meta- 
physical” as a naughty name. Nor do I (as the “‘hardheaded”’ people do) call these cate- 
gories ‘“‘metaphysical’’ because they are not measurable, but rather because they are still 
unconfirmed (even “‘structurally,’’ in Pepper’s useful term) by any respectable body of 
non-clinical data. Neither Harvard students nor interning analysts are control groups, 
and until we can test psychoanalytic categories against ‘“‘normalcy,”’ the picture of the 
creative process will remain inevitably speculative, clinical evidence to the contrary. 
What remains to be shown is not only that these categories actually help us to distinguish 
the artist from the non-artist, and to describe the process; we need to know how the world 
would differ if psychoanalysis were false, in order to establish scientifically necessary 
vulnerability; and we need aiso to see that independent analysts can agree on relevant 
evidence, and can responsibly and consistently interpret the same evidence the same way. 
These requirements surely seem minimal if analysis is to claim full status as a science. 
Much myth and more metaphor (desirable though these be outside the sciences, and neces- 
sary though they be to the birth of a science) must be replaced by operational concepts, 
before this claim can be justified. As an example of what happens when these cautions are 
wantonly ignored, see Rusu, Essai sur la Création Artistique, (Paris: Alcan, 1935). 
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Very many of the key terms in the discussions of creativity seem to float in 
this curious limbo: take “novelty,” “spontaneity,” “uniqueness,” or “creativity” 
itself, for just a few examples. One of the principal points which I wish to make 
in this paper is the obvious one that, until we decide which kind of a problem we 
are discussing, we cannot discuss profitably; and I wish to show by the example 
of creativity how different such discussions can be. 

As with the psychoanalysts, so too often for the Gestaltists as well. They 
describe the creative process, basically, as gap-closure, and Wertheimer’s famous 
studies of Einstein and Galileo are in point.** The strength of Gestalt explana- 
tions of the creative process is considerable, and stems in major parts from the 
systematic coherence which it posits as holding among perceptual and conceptual 
activities, and from the hoped-for amenability of even the comprehensive hypoth- 
eses to experimental verification. We can set up experiments testing people’s 
ability to close gaps. We can think imaginative creation as at least partly the 
closing of gaps. We have theoretical-operational tools like praégnanz. 

Despite all these advantages, however, we frequently find the Gestaltists slid- 
ing over into metaphysical-philosophical areas® and, quite frankly, not notice- 
ably advancing earlier discussions there. They ask perfectly honestly why we 
prefer some configurations over others: why these gaps are closed, and not those 
others which seem to yawn at least as invitingly. But their answer is pure meta- 
physics: that reality is objectively value-structured. Nature has joints, if the 
Gestaltists are right, and ought to be carved along them. The creative artist is 
the man who suddenly finds the shoulder which locks the wing onto the back. 

But alas, what we never find in all this stimulating and suggestive discourse is 
the closure of the most important and difficult gap of all: that gap which lies 
between the experimentation and the metaphysics. Given this theoretical-con- 
ceptual aid in some clear and philosophically defensible form, I will believe. 

It goes without saying that the creative process or any other can be described 
in various ways. The problem remains of finding an elementary general descrip- 
tion or definition which might theoretically be agreed upon by psychologists of 
various persuasion, which would not exclude in advance any possible experi- 
mental result, and which would remain as faithful as possible to ordinary usage. 
Such a definition may well be attempted by the “analytic” philosopher. It need 
claim no particular empirical “truth,” but should ideally lead toward science 
rather than away from it; in its best sense, the philosopher’s contribution here 
should be “‘pre-scientific.”” What we need most of all now is not another theory 
about the creative process, but a definition of the term on which theories may be 
constructed, and in terms of which evidence may be collected. 

Many earlier definitions, like some of those cited at the beginning of this paper, 
ignore the obvious value-ambiguity inherent in the word “creative.” As Prall 
pointed out with respect to “art,” the connotation of worth may be smuggled 
into the definition of the term in such a way that the expression “bad art” is a 


4 Op. cit., last chapter. Bahle, ‘“Das Teil-Ganze-Problem im kiinstlerischen Schaffens- 
prozess,’’ Archiv fiir die Gesamte Psychologie, 99 (1937), 209-212, expresses the idea more in 
the form of suggestions to the artist. The principle, and its ‘creative’ interpretation are 
by now familiar through much of Gestalt literature. 

43 See, for example, Arnheim, “Gestalt and Art,’’ JAAC, II (Fall 1943), 71-75. 
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logical impossibility. Similarly here, ‘‘creative” is so often used merely to praise 
that one hardly knows what a neutral or value-free connotation might be. It is 
possible that no clear neutral definition of “creation” can be found which will 
correspond at all closely with usage. If so, I incline to construct one anyway, on 
the grounds that ‘‘creative-neutral’’ is already sufficiently complex to analyze; 
“creative-good” at least doubles the difficulty. Let us resolve, therefore, to seek 
some such neutral definition, and to defer the value discussion. 

Lay usage also contains a dangerous ambivalence in connection with degree 
of novelty: some will call a man “creative” only if he is an aesthetic revolutionary, 
while others allow the term also to artists who work tightly within a tradition. 
We shall also want to avoid definitional stacking: setting a meaning in such terms 
that only a behaviorist, or a Gestaltist, or a psychoanalyst, can carry on. Finally, 
we must avoid the circularity which would result if we were to include in our 
definiens terms like “original,” “unique,”’ and “spontaneous.” 

It is instructive, in trying to isolate a meaning for “creative process,” to con- 
sider its correlates. Some processes are “creative,” some are “non-creative.” 
But “non-creative” processes may be either “destructive” or “unimaginative,” 
“uninspired,” “imitative,” “mere hack work,” as we say. Yet surely the man 
who actively destroys is being “‘non-creative” in a sense radically different from 
the man who “merely imitates” or ‘“‘merely repeats.’’ Destruction, like creation, 
at least involves the expression of a personality conflict, whatever the psychology. 
The hack who has no conflict creates not, neither does he destroy. It might be 
that a theory could be developed which would describe a continuum from hack 
work in the center toward constructive creation in one direction, and toward 
nihilism in the other. The coordinate might be precisely the complexity of the 
conflict expressed, or the number and apparent disparity of factors reconciled 
in the given creation or shattered in the given destruction.“ 

We return to our definitional problem, and find that we need certain auxiliary 
definitions. Let us define affective set*® analogously to ‘‘perceptual” and “‘concep- 
tual” sets, as the disposition of an organism to respond affectively, i.e., with 
feelings and/or emotions of a given order. Like other sets, affective sets are 
fairly pervasive in culture groups; they account for emotive clichés, the banal 
syndromes of stereotyped feelings. Let us define “internal coherence” in the ° 
familiar terms of ‘‘organic unity”: a work is intuited as “internally coherent” 
by X if and only if X believes that the work has “organic unity,” i.e., if every- 
thing in it seems to be necessary, and if everything necessary seems to be in 
it. Let us define ‘fertile’ similarly in context: A work is intuited as “fertile” 
by X if and only if X is stimulated by the work to alter response-patterns in 
unexpected directions: roughly, if it “suggests new ideas,” if it has the capacity 
for expansion. 

Creative processes in use differ so widely that it will be convenient to simplify 


44 Hutchinson, “Varieties of Religious Insight,’’ Psychiatry; II (1939), 324-325, suggests 
a different continuum: one between “‘purely logical thought” and “‘insight.” 

46 The only writer I can find who discusses the problem in terms of sets is Georg 
Meinecke, ‘‘Herkunftsbeziehungen des Schépferischen,’’ Zeitschrift fiir Psychologie und 
Physiologie, 146 (1936), 69-160. 
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them definitively in terms of their products, defining a “creative process” as any 
one which issues in a creative work, and defining “creative work” as follows: 
A work is called “creative” by X if and only if (1) it is believed by X to have 
been deliberately made by some person; (2) it causes a relatively radical altera- 
tion in X’s perceptual, conceptual, or affective set; (3) when intuited in terms of 
that new set, seems internally coherent and fertile.” 

By extension, a work will count as “creative” within a culture if and only if 
it has a disposition to cause such an alteration either (a) among all or nearly all 
members of the culture who experience the work; or, alternatively, (b) among 
those members of the culture whose opinions are most respected: the “connois- 
seurs.”’ It will be possible, if one so desires, to extend the definition to the so-called 
“generic man.” I purposely leave open these possibilities in order to avoid a value 
(or meta-value) commitment. 

This meaning may, I submit, claim to be free of obvious circularity, to be 
“neutral” with respect to the value of the creative work, to be independent of 
“subject matter’ on the one hand, and of “technique” on the other, to leave open 
the empirical questions, and yet to be reasonably amenable to experimental 
investigation. I take it to be an additional theoretical advantage that it allows 
us to think scientific and artistic creation together, but does not commit us in 
advance. 

In rough, oversimplified terms, ignoring for the moment the obvious overlaps, 
a painting here counts as “creative” if it gives us a new way of seeing, as a Pi- 
casso or a Turner does. A piece of music is “creative” if it gives us a new way of 
hearing, as a Beethoven or a Schénberg does. A work of science or philosophy is 
“creative” if it gives us a new way of understanding, as Kant’s and Einstein’s 
did. 

Note at once that I am not here speaking of the value of these works. It would 
be absurd to pretend that the aesthetic value of a Bach fugue lay in its “new way 
of hearing”; it is what we hear that has value, not how we hear. I suggest only 
that what we call the “creative” aspect of the fugue is attributable to a change 
in ways of hearing. 

Note too that my definition does not beg the value question. I allow a third- 
rate artist to be “creative,” and thus admittedly violate some usage. It is, I take 
it, a question of taste whether to violate usage in the interests of clarity, or to 
accommodate to usage at its expense. 

Nor does the present suggestion prevent us from accounting for “error” in 
judgments of creativity. It remains possible for me to be mistaken in thinking 
a work “creative’’; even if my set is altered radically, new information or further 
reflection may still cause me to revise my opinion that a given work is “creative,” 


46 The qualifications ‘“‘coherent’”’ and “‘fertile’”’ are not intended to prejudge the value 
question, but simply to rule out the ‘empty newness” of aesthetic trivia. An aesthetic 
expressionist would use the term ‘‘expressive’’ here. Meinecke (op. cit., p. 71) cites 
Rothacker (‘‘Das Wesen des Schépferischen,’’ Blatter fir die Philosophie, IV, 10 (1936) as 
dissatisfied with ‘‘the new at any price, the empty new.’”’ See also Meinecke, ibid., p. 107: 
“The power of determining the specifically new stands or falls with the new Verband, 
which must be judged according to fertility (was ihn wachsen liesst).’’ See also Rothacker, 
Mensch und Geschichte, (Bonn: Athenaeum, 1950), Ch. 11, pp. 166-193. 
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since I may come to discover that the work is not ‘‘coherent’’ or “fertile,” as I 
had thought it to be. 

Nor, finally, does our definition require that we solve all the questions of aes- 
thetics before we get on with the work. All it pretends to do is to establish some 
common ground on which investigations may proceed. Given some such definition, 
competing descriptions can be compared in the usual terms of evidential support, 
theoretical simplicity, and the like. 


Ill 


The third among our major groups of problems concerns the personality of the 
creative artist. Is there a “creative type” or are there several? What (if any) 
are the characteristics which distinguish creative personalities from non-creative 
ones? Dessoir,” Miiller-Freienfels,“* Rusu,*? Chandler ®° and others survey the 
literature and bring various psychological concepts to bear in a classification of 
different kinds of creators: the sensory, the imaginative, the ideational, the ideo- 
motor, etc.) Various batteries of criteria are submitted by various authors as 
contributing toward or constitutive of the creative personality. Artists must be 
sensitive, perceptive, receptive, energetic, intelligent, ingenious, retentive and 
__ persevering, curious; they must have talent, taste, and aesthetic judgment.®' 
~ Unfortunately, we do not find here nearly the consensus that we found in some 
of our earlier discussions.” The classifications are generally so free, and there is 
still so little careful investigation to go on, that we seem to be limited to enjoy- 


ing the sensitive insights of these men without yet profiting greatly from their 
science. 


Most of the early work centered around the so-called ‘‘genius” and was wan- 
tonly loose. Geniuses are like madmen, we are told: physically, according to 
Lombroso and Kretschmer;* psychologically, according to the familiar Freudian 


47 Aesthetik und Allgemeine Kunstwissenschaft, (Stuttgart) II (1906), 229-275. 

48 Psychologie der Kunst, (Leipzig: 1923), Teubner: One of the most nearly complete and 
satisfactory works of its kind I know. He says that numerous rich, vivid, emotionally- 
colored stimuli-images impinge upon the artist, who “‘personalizes’’ them. Then, re-ob- 
jectifying these images under conscious control, he evokes (under given social-environ- 
mental conditions) aesthetic responses from others. Miller-Freienfels distinguishes 
“‘expressive’’ from “formal”’ artists, and discusses their respective psychologies at length. 

49 Op. cit., Chapter IV. 

50 Op. cit., Chapter XVI. 

51 See, for one among many instances, Norman Meier’s summary of the Grippen study in 
the Iowa project, pp. 142-148 of Meier’s Art in Human Affairs. Guilford, op. cit., citing 
work by Thorndike and others, argues correctly that, with most of these characteristics, 
transfer is so low as to be negligible, and that the characteristics are too vague to be useful. 
Guilford does not subscribe to any radical doctrine of specifics. 

52 Spearman, op. cit., p. 10, reports that people who have many and varied images are 
no more likely to create than are non-imagers. Seashore, in his Psychology of Music, (New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1938), p. 161, makes the power of imagery central in his description 
of the creative personality! 

53 Kretschmer’s The Psychology of Men of Genius, trans. Cattell, (New York: Harcourt 
Brace, 1931), is a familiar example. 
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view. Only fairly recently has serious work been done to show the function of 
creation in the personality.” 

A welcome breath of fresh air was blown into the musty subject of creativity 
when J. P. Guilford delivered his APA Presidential address.** He described a 
project under way at Southern California, under ONR, which aims to answer 
these questions: ‘How can we discover creative promise in our children and our 
youth?” and “How can we promote the development of creative personalities?” 
He presents fairly conventional definitions of psychological terms, cites the 
theoretical principle of continuity, rejects earlier conceptions of creativity (in- 
telligence, general perceptual power, etc.), and proposes his factor-analytie 
technique for testing such hypotheses as these about creative ability: Sensitivity 
to problems (How many questions can you ask about this paragraph of text? 
How can a pair of pants be improved? What’s wrong with this picture?) ; Fluency 
(Name as many red things as you can within a definite time. Name exceptions 
to a given statement); Novel ideas (How many uncommon yet acceptable test 
responses does he give?); Flexibility (Puzzles requiring new approach); Syn- 
thesizing and analyzing ability (in perception and conception); Reorganization 
and Redefinition of Wholes (Gestalt tests); Degree of complexity (How many re- 
lated ideas can the person manipulate at the same time?); and Evaluation (Rank 
alternative problem-solutions in terms of excellence or fitness). Creativity, ac- 
cording to Guilford, represents patterns of primary abilities which vary with each 
sphere. His techniques are statistically powerful, and may be able to show us 
some of these abilities. In spite of the metaphysically dogmatic narrowness of the 
approach, I believe that this is the most promising work of its kind. ; 
To date and in my estimation, the most revealing work—albeit still painfully 
vague—on the individual creator has been done in depth psychology. Hutchin- 
son® speaks of the creative artist as resolving a deep-seated, vivid, undermining 
frustration, as restoring his mental balance in creation. The familiar Freudian 
categories of sublimation, repression, and symbolic transformation, in addition 
to describing the process, suggest by inference something about the kind of man 
who performs it.” 


54 See, for example, Meier’s report of the Iowa studies, Art in Human Affairs. One of 
Hadamard’s suggestions, though hardly “‘scientific,’? deserves incidental mention. He 
distinguishes (op. cit.) “intuitive” inventors (the ‘chow did he ever dream of such a thing?” 
type) from “‘logical’’ (‘‘One ought to have found it out long before!’’) ones, in terms of 
the depth of ideas in the unconscious, the breadth of thought direction, and the number 
of auxiliary representations present during invention. 

55 Op. cit. Bracketed phrases below suggest tests intended to reveal the presence of the 
hypothesized ability in the subject. When I speak of the ‘‘metaphysically dogmatic ap- 
proach”’ of Guilford I do not of course mean to assert that the approach is dogmatically 
non- or anti-metaphysical, but rather that it is 00 metaphysical in non-empirically ignoring 
dimensions of the personality not immediately available to testing techniques. 

- 86 “°The Period of Insight in Creative Endeavor,’’ Psychiatry, V (1942), 165-176. See also 
Hutchinson’s other work, cited earlier. 

57 It is hardly necessary to repeat the widely-known caution of Jung: “‘. . . it is his art 
that explains the artist, and not the insufficiencies and conflicts of his personal life . . . the 
personal life of the poet cannot be held essential to his art—but at most a help or hindrance 
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A few people emphasize the creator’s role in society, and seek to learn of his 
personality in this way. Morris Stein of Chicago® insists upon group approval as 
a criterion of creation. Moreno, the psychodrama man, distinguishes the “pri- 
vate personality” of the artist, which lasts from birth to death, from the “artis- 
tic creative process,” which begins when the instrument (as in music) is learned, 
and on which the “private personality’? becomes parasitic; he interprets the 
creative act as a use of the personality as a tool to work on a social-environmental 
situation as raw material.*® Others like Gesell®* emphasize genetic factors. 

Unfortunately, little strictly experimental work has been done, and none of it 
' has been conclusive.* Roe® has administered Rorschachs and TAT’s to con- 
siderable number of poets, painters, and biologists in the hope of finding signifi- 
cant variations in personality structure between “creators” and “‘non-creators.”’ 
She has found little of striking importance, although we do now know that paint- 
ers give a few more sex responses to Rorschachs than do non-creative people 
and that, among creative painters, the ‘‘excessive’” drinkers tend to be some- 
what less well adjusted than do the “moderate” or “social” drinkers. .. Roe 
having been unable to discover any non-drinkers to whom to extend the com- 
parison. Blind Rorschach readings by other experts give zero information about 
creativity./These disappointing results may of course be due to the fact that there 
are no characteristic trait-collections common to “creators” and not to “non- 
creators.”’ Or, more probably, our tests are still so crude that we cannot yet find 
the differences in degree which we believe to be there. At any rate, it is still 
too soon to say that every man is a potential genius, and that creation is chance, 
sweat, or a miraculous gift of God. 

There are presently afoot certain projects on and around about creativity 
/ which have dual theoretical-practical purposes, Stein, of Chicago, is aiming at 
an understanding of the personality of the creator which will enable us to dis- 
tinguish in advance of performance those men who show promise of creative 
scientific work from those who do not. Calvert at Northwestern is aiming at 





to his creative task. He may go the way of a Philistine, a good citizen, a neurotic, a fool, 
or a criminal. His personal career may be inevitable and interesting, but it does not explain 
the poet.’? Modern Man in Search of a Soul, (New York: Harcourt Brace, 1939). 

58 In work as yet unpublished. 

9 “Creativity and Cultural Conserves, etc.,’’ Sociometry, II, 2 (1939), 1-36. 

60 For example, Infancy and Human Growth, (New York: Macmillan, 1928). 

6: Harms, for example, has done line-analyses on free formal pictorial responses, and 
classified his results, but much more work remains before this will be persuasive. See ‘‘The 
Psychology of Formal Creativeness,” Journal of Genetic Psychology, (Sept. 1946) 69-1st}4: 
97-120. 

62 “Painting and Personality,’? Rorschach Research Exchange, X (1946), 86-100, and 
‘Analysis of Group Rorschachs of Biologists,” ibid. (now Journal of Projective Techniques) 
XIII, 1 (1949), 25-43, and ‘‘The Personality of Artists,’? Educational and Psychological 
Measurement, 6 (1946), 401-408. 

63 When and if we do develop tests of sufficient precision, there seem to be no reasons 
to suppose that such statistical refinements as factorial analysis should not be applicable 
to the discovery of trait-constellations, or to skill studies. Creative art will never be the 
less admirable for being the more clearly understood. 
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educational revisions which may eventually develop latent creative-inventive 
abilities in engineers. Another project is being tackled in Pittsburgh, a 
under Flanagan.™ —— 

Most of these seem fortunately to be conceived as fairly long-range investiga- 

tions. Characteristic of the hardheadedness of some of the investigators is their 
insistence upon “skills” language rather than the looser language of creativity. 
Skills, after all, can be measured, whereas originality cannot; skills, therefore, 
are scientifically respectable. 
/ There seem to be four ways of determining which skills characterize creators 
in art and in science..The favorite way is to sit back and think about it; one 
might well maintain that thus far this method seems to produce rather more in- 
teresting and useful results than does any other. A second way, often used to 
corroborate speculative lists dreamed up by the first method, is to go about 
asking questions of people who have had wide experience practicing, teaching, 
or criticizing the art or science. The net result of all of this is a list, more or less 
plausible but not at all statistically grounded, of skills which some experienced 
people believe to be necessary to creative success. The next step seems to be to 
test proved creators to see whether they actually possess these skills, and to what 
degree. The third approach (that of Stein’s group, for instance) seems to attempt 
this latter determination first: to find some creative people, and to discover what 
skills they have.** ) 

The familiar experimental-validational paradox is embarrassing here only in 
the science-creativity problem. As usual, we want to know how to refine our tests 
by examining creative and non-creative people. But to distinguish the kinds of 
people we need some sort of test. In the arts, the problem is not too difficult, if we 
admit recognition by museums, prizes, the number of one-man shows, etc., as 
roughly delimiting criteria. In the sciences, practical and reliable criteria have, 
so far as I know, yet to be worked out. 

The practical problem is not quite so badly off. Thanks largely to the Seashore 
work, we can now with some assurance decide that some children are unlikely 
to produce great music: namely, those who are born more or less deaf to pitch, 
rhythm, and the like. Two of the Welch grouping tests® show significant differ- 
ences between artists and non-artists. Valuable though these and similar tests 
may be, they do not yet directly and adequately support any clear theory of the 
nature of the creative process, or of the creative personality. 


% See Flanagan et al., Critical Requirements for Research Personnel, (Pittsburgh: 
American Institute for Research, 1949). His ‘“‘critical-incident”’ technique is discussed 
here. 

65 Guilford, op. cit., p. 453, protests the practice of other workers, thus: ‘‘Only after we 
have determined the promising factors and how to measure them are we justified in taking 
up the time of creative people with tests.’’ 

86 “‘Recombinations of Ideas in Creative Thinking,’’ Journal of Applied Psychology, 
XXX (1946), 638-643. The crucial tests involve making letters out of lines and circles, and 
making toy furniture out of blocks. The results were later confirmed by Fisichelli and 
Welch, ‘“‘The Ability of College Art Majors to Recombine Ideas in Creative Thinking,” 
tbid., XXXI (1947), 278-282. 
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The aims of this paper have been to reveal the prevalent chaos in current 
philosophical and psychological studies of creativity, to advance a philosophical 
hypothesis which may serve to retain the problem within naturalistic boundaries, 
to suggest an analytic definition of “creative process,” and to isolate, clarify, 
and classify certain of the more important contemporary psychological in- 
quiries into the subject. 


MATCHETTE PRIZE AWARDS 


Prize winners in the Franklin J. Matchette Foundation’s contest for the best essay on 
aesthetics or philosophy of art were announced on June 22. The first prize of $500.00 
was awarded to VAN METER AMEs, professor of philosophy at the University of Cincinnati, 
for his paper on “John Dewey as Aesthetician.’’ Additional second prizes of $75.00 each 
were awarded to Joun H. MuE..eEr for his essay on ‘“‘Baroque—Is It Datum, Hypothesis, 
or Tautology?”’ and IREDELL JENKINS for “The Unity and the Varieties of Art.”” Dr. Muel- 
ler is professor of sociology at Indiana University and Dr. Jenkins is professor of phi- 
losophy at the University of Alabama. The jury of award consisted of Professor RANsom 
R. Patrick, chairman of the division of art at Western Reserve University; Professor 
WaLTeER ABELL, head of the department of art at Michigan State College; and Dr. Toomas 
Munro. 





IMAGERY: FROM SENSATION TO SYMBOL 


NORMAN FRIEDMAN 


Imagery has come to mean all things to all men. How else could books with 
such various aims, methods, and results have been entitled as similarly as Shake- 
speare’s Imagery,' Shakespeare’s World of Images,? The Development of Shake- 
speare’s Imagery,’ and Shakespeare’s Imagination?‘ Such a variety of meanings 
implies on the one hand perhaps a healthy humanistic pluralism, or on the other 
perhaps a real semantic muddle. What I want to suggest is not that we must 
agree upon only one meaning of this protean word and then fasten it permanently 
on the dry and sandy beach of narrow exactitude, but rather that we must cata- 
logue its different shapes if we are to know with whom we have to deal when 
encountering it in its own watery element. A charting of the coast is long over- 
due. 

The method of this essay is at once historical and programmatic, dealing with 
the uses to which the word has been put as well as those to which it ought now 
to be put. These tend to fall into three more or less clearly distinguishable, if 
interdependent, categories, which can be arranged in progressive order: (1) 
mental or physiological, (2) rhetorical, and (3) symbolic imagery. Thus it can be 
seen, even from this crude breakdown, that the study of poetic imagery repre- 
sents a point formed by the intersection of many, often divergent, lines of inquiry. 
The fixing of that point is, in addition, often complicated by the fact that these 
lines are not seen by all to cross at the same juncture—if at all. The first cate- 
gory, for example, is largely concerned with the psychology of perception; the 
second with the theory of metaphor and its tributaries—philology, etymology, 
aesthetics, and semantics; while the last embraces cultural anthropology and 
comparative mythology as its own. 

About the close of the last and the beginning of the present century, articles 
began appearing with increasing frequency in the psychological journals bearing 
such titles as ““Mental Imagery—Experimentally and Subjectively Considered,’’® 
“Methods of Determining Ideational Types,’* ‘The Imaginal Reaction to 
Poetry,’” “Imagery and Mentality,’ or ‘The Function of Images in the Ap- 
preciation of Poetry.”® The basic concern here was the relation of the word on 
the page to the sensation produced by it in the mind’s “eye.”’ There developed a 
fatal fascination for testing the mind’s image-predispositions and capacities on all 


1 Caroline F. E. Spurgeon, New York and Cambridge, England, 1935. 

2 Donald A. Stauffer, New York, 1949. 

3 W. H. Clemen, Cambridge, Mass., 1951. 

4 Edward A. Armstrong, London, 1946. 

5 Wilfred Lay, The Psychological Review Monograph Supplement, No. 7, Columbia 
Contributions to Philosophy, Psychology, and Education (New York, 1898), vol. IV, no. 2. 

6 Stephen S. Colvin, The Psychological Bulletin, VI (1909), 223-237. 

7 June E. Downey, University of Wyoming Department of Psychology Bulletin, II (1911). 

8 T. H. Pear, British Journal of Psychology, XIV (1924), 291-299. 

°C. W. Valentine, British Journal of Psychology, XIV (1923), 164-191. 
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levels, mainly as a result of the stimulus provided by the experiments of Sir 
Francis Galton (1822-1911), who discovered that people differed in their image- 
making habits (chow much of your breakfast-table can you recall to mind and 
describe now?’ the questionnaires ran).** Thus, while one person may reveal a 
predominating tendency to visualize his reading, memories, and ruminations 
(as indeed many of us do), another may favor the mind’s “ear,’”’ another the 
mind’s “nose,” or yet another may have no imagery at all. 

These investigations caught the interest of a number of poetically-minded 
psychologists who tried to determine the function of mental imagery in the com- 
prehension and enjoyment of literature. The question is in reality two-fold: (1) 
can we assume that the same poem arouses the same degree and kind of imagery 
in the minds of a variety of readers? and (2) if not, must we conclude that those 
having the stronger imaginal capacities are (at least potentially) better readers 
of poetry? or that those of the visualizing type are better than those of the audi- 
tory type? and so on. 

The pedagogic implications of such questions are far-reaching, for if one stu- 
dent is born with a vivid sense of mental imagery and another without, and if 
adequate testing devices were to be made available, then the problem of who 
should study literature, who philosophy, and who engineering, could be solved 
simply by referring to the proper set of statistics. 

Such psychometric precision is fortunately not forthcoming. George Herbert 
Betts concluded, after conducting an exhaustive series of statistical tests, that not 
only does mental imagery play a much smaller role in the comprehension and 
enjoyment of poetry than had hitherto been assumed (and often is still assumed), 
but also that an excessive concern over such imagery can actually impede pleas- 
ure and understanding. Poetry, as he says, also operates via “meaning, feeling, 
and sentiment.”!° 

Next, the question arises: if we cannot classify readers in any significant man- 
ner regarding their literary capacities, can we nevertheless use the image-tabula- 
tion method as a way of developing a sounder, more objective critical approach; 
as a way, that is, of fixing more accurately the intrinsic nature of the work of any 
given poet? In attempting an answer, we find ourselves perched back on the horns 
of the old dilemma—who shall do the counting? An image which appears ob- 
viously tactile to me, for example, may seem clearly motor to you. June E. 
Downey suggested, however, that perhaps more readers reporting upon larger 
portions of text might improve the reliability of such statistics." 

By the 1920’s, literary critics such as Bliss Perry’ and John Kester Bonnell" 
were discriminating among the various types of mental images and were arguing 


% See, for example, “Statistics of Mental Imagery,’’ Mind, V (1880), 301-318. Galton 
tested for brightness, clarity, and color. 

10 ‘The Distribution and Functions of Mental Imagery,’’ Teachers College, Columbia 
University Contributions to Education, No. 26 (New York, 1909), pp. 87 ff. 

11 Creative Imagination: Studies in the Psychology of Literature (New York, 1929), pp. 
77-78, et passim. 

12 A Study of Poetry (Boston and New York, 1920), pp. 74-97. 

18 “Touch Images in the Poetry of Robert Browning,’”? PMLA, XXXVII (1922), 574- 
598. 
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for a more tolerant approach toward the work of poets whose imagery predis- 
positions happen to be different from our own. Much of Browning’s imagery, for 
example, is tactile, and those who are eye-minded are unjust in laying the charge 
of obscurity at his door. 

The only strictly literary application of the psychology of perception to the 
detailed examination of poetry which I have seen is Richard Harter Fogle’s 
study of Keats and Shelley.“ His primary purpose is to defend Shelley against 
the strictures of certain modern critics who would persuade us that he is “‘ab- 
stract” and “evanescent,”’ as opposed to Keats, who is “rich” and “concrete.” 
He bases his argument upon a statistical chart listing the comparative percentile 
ratings (ratio of images to lines) of the two poets, having been influenced in the 
main by Miss Downey. He discovers that the differences between Keats and 
Shelley are statistically less spectacular than we have been Jed to believe. With 
regard to visual, auditory, olfactory, gustatory, and kinesthetic imagery, there 
are no important differences. In tactual and organic imagery, however, Keats is 
higher, while Shelley leads in motor imagery. The conclusion, therefore, is that 
if Shelley’s imagery is different in kind, it is no less intense in degree. 

Beginning with the work of the redoubtable Max Miiller, whose lectures on 
“The Science of Languages” were delivered at the Royal Institution in 1861- 
64, the nature of metaphor—hitherto almost categorized out of existence by the 
traditional rhetoricians—became once again an open question. Metaphors (and 
other related “figures of speech”’) present a peculiarly acute problem in the study 
of the poetic image since they involve ‘‘images” almost explicitly arranged to 
serve a symbolic function. That is, the images in metaphors are, by definition, 
no longer literal. This issue was either not considered or was left obscured by the 
investigators discussed above (with the possible exception of Miss Downey), 
and we may assume that “mental” and “metaphorical” images were covertly 
lumped together under a single heading. 

The distinction had to be made, however, and, as we shall see below, must 
continue to be made. The central question here is: how do metaphors come into 
being? and further, how do they die—how can we account for the plethora of 
words now of current coinage which, upon etymological inspection, prove to be 
the worn-out husks of what were once full-blown metaphors? Such considera- 
tions involve us in the psychology of language itself. 

Miiller’s answer, briefly, was that in the early stages of the development of 
language, primitive man found his mental capacities outgrowing his vocabulary, 
and so pressed existing words for concrete things into service to do duty as ve- 
hicles for new, abstract meanings. Thus “‘spirit’’ is from the Latin root spiritus, 
which meant originally “wind” or “breath.” Faced with the need of giving ex- 
pression to a new concept of immortality, and lacking any word ready at hand, 
that for “wind” or “breath” was borrowed as somehow appropriate for the pur- 
pose. And, as it gained currency in its new meaning, the older meaning faded 
away through disuse, and it became a “fossil” or “radical” metaphor. 

This theory, which achieved wide favor in its time, has by now been largely 
discredited, although such a distinguished authority as Sir Walter Raleigh could 
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still base his theory of style upon Miiller’s system.’ Gertrude Buck, however, 
brought the latest findings in child psychology to bear upon the problem ‘and 
concluded that metaphors arise, not from any perception of difference between 
existing words and new concepts, but rather from a lack of discrimination thereof. 
Primitive man came to call the immortal essence “spirit” simply because he 
assumed that his soul and his breath were one and the same thing. It is only 
civilized man, fallaciously reading his own mentality back into that of the savage, 
who perceives such differences. For it is modern-rather than ancient man whose 
consciousness is based upon a sharp division between the objective and sub- 
jective worlds.'™ 

Miss Buck’s revision of Miiller’s theory was echoed implicitly by J. Middleton 
Murry, who argued against the notion that metaphor is based upon an act of 
comparison (it is rather “almost a mode of apprehension”’),'® and explicitly by 
Owen Barfield (although he never acknowledges the fact), who coined the term 
“Jogomorphism” to describe Miiller’s fallacy. Barfield claims that the metaphors 
of modern poets are paving-stones in the road back to our long-lost mythic capa- 
city, the primitive sense of the ultimate unity of internal and external exper- 
ience.”” 

Once the theoretical point has been granted that metaphors have their source 
in the more primitive, undifferentiated levels of our consciousness—an assump- 
tion which in many cases has led to the brink of the symbolic approach'*—the 
question still remains as to how they function. Herbert Spencer advanced, with his 
characteristic brusqueness, the rather surprising proposition that figurative is 
more “effective” than discursive language because it can be read with less time 
and effort.'® Now, while it must be granted that figurative language is often more 
“vivid,” universal experience attests to the fact that the reading of poetry does 
(and indeed should) require more time and effort than that of prose. Spencer is 
victimized here by a hopeless confusion between “‘better’’ and “easier.” 

J. G. Jennings, although starting from the healthy assumption that metaphor 
must be considered in its poetic contexts rather than in isolation, runs head on 
into two pitfalls. He claims, in the first place, that the image (“figurative object’) 
must be truly in harmony with “the thing described,” and points to Meredith’s 
Modern Love as a bad example. Such criticism verges dangerously upon that pass- 
ing of an act of uniformity against poets about which Coleridge warned, for dis- 
cordant and rapidly shifting images are sometimes more suited to a poet’s pur- 
poses—especially those of Meredith in Modern Love—than “‘harmonious’’ ones. 
He claims, secondly, that the reader must try to develop the visual aspects of 
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metaphors in his mind’s eye in order more fully to understand and appreciate 
poetry. But, as we have already seen, many images are not visual at all, and mis- 
begotten attempts to visualize every image can lead only to bad reading and bad 
criticism.”° 

It is by now evident that the ingredients of metaphor, which Miss Buck and 
Owen Barfield labored so mightily to join, must be severed once more—although 
we must be grateful for their good work. If it be admitted that the image in a 
metaphor is placed in an explicitly symbolic relation, then the question must 
henceforth rest securely upon the relation between the “image” and the “thing 
imaged.” Henry W. Wells, concerning himself generally with metaphor in Eliza- 
bethan literature, examines with microscopic zeal this very issue. He arrives at a 
series of eight categories to describe the possible range of relations between the 
two parts of any metaphor (he calls the thing imaged the “major term,” and the 
image the “minor term’). The only one of his eight which has proved of any 
value—and here he apparently started more than he could finish—is the “radi- 
cal” (not to be confused with Miiller’s term) or “metaphysical” image, ‘where 
two terms of a metaphor meet on a limited ground, and are otherwise definitely 
incongruent.’ 

Kenneth Burke became interested, among others, in this aspect of metaphor 
and speculated upon its function as revealing ‘“‘perspective by incongruity,” 
appealing to our insight by “exemplifying relationships between objects which 
our customary vocabulary has ignored.’ Again, W. Bedell Stanford picks up 
the challenge thrown down by the dualists and erects it into a battle-standard. 
It is time, he cries, for ‘‘the psychologists and semasiologists to preach a convinc- 
ing New Testament of Metaphor” based squarely upon the gospel of its essential 
doubleness.”* 

The work of I. A. Richards in this respect seems almost to have been written 
with Stanford’s plea in mind. Starting with The Meaning of Meaning,™ Prin- 
ciples of Literary Criticism,?®> Practical Criticism,* and continuing with The 
Philosophy of Rhetoric” and Interpretation in Teaching,* he has insisted upon 
three or four crucial points: that the image in a metaphor need not be visualized, 
that the prose and the poetic metaphor serve different ends and operate in cor- 
respondingly different ways, that the only test for the effectiveness of a metaphor 
—‘mixed”’ or pure—is to examine its context, that the central problem lies in 
the relationship between the two parts of a metaphor, and that no discussion 
can make headway until these have been adequately named in order that we may 
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know which of the two we are talking about at any given point. Accordingly, he 
suggested that we call the image the “vehicle,” and the idea or thing signified 
via the image the “tenor’’—cautioning that the total metaphor, which includes 
both tenor and vehicle, results in a meaning which is not to be taken as equivalent 
to the tenor alone, but which rather emerges from the interaction of both. 

The influence which these notions have had and are still having may be seen 
in representative form in the work of Cleanth Brooks.*® Arguing against tradi- 
tionalist ideas of “propriety” and “decorum,” he insists upon the contextual 
test, and avows that the meaning which emerges from the interaction of tenor 
and vehicle results in ‘‘a more precise sort of language than the dictionaries con- 
tain, by playing off the connotations and denotations of words against each other 
so as to make a total statement of a great deal more accuracy than is ordinarily 
attained.” 

Rosamond Tuve, on the other hand, takes many contemporary critical con- 
cepts to task.*° Her motives and conclusions are remarkably similar to those of 
Fogle discussed above, and represent an earlier attempt to rectify the excesses 
of certain modern critics in their enthusiasm for “‘indirectness” and “concrete- 
ness.”” A poet like Donne, they are fond of arguing, ‘thinks sensuously,”’ fusing 
image and idea into an “organic” whole, while a poet such as Spenser thinks and 
feels alternately, elaborating each in turn in a poetry which is sometimes gor- 
geous, sometimes philosophical, but rarely a fusion of both. Thus Donne repre- 
sents a new mode of apprehension, a “shift in sensibility.”” The crux of Miss 
Tuve’s defense lies in a principle she labels The Criterion of Decorum which, 
she argues, was understood and followed by both Renaissance and Metaphysical 
poets; that is, that the image must somehow be appropriate to the idea and in- 
tent of the poem. There was no shift in sensibility from Spenser to Donne, but 
rather a shift in genres: the Metaphysicals happened to write more exclusively 
in certain satirical forms which traditionally required an exploitation of wit, irony, 
indirection, and radical or non-“poetic” imagery (catachresis). Modern critics, 
she concludes, would do well to understand a bit more than they do of the his- 
torical situation, and to cease applying modern critical standards to the poetry 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 

The criterion of decorum, then, is sound criticism both past and present; but 
the trouble is that our modern notions of what is appropriate have undergone a 
sea-change. Poets of today have apparently less confidence in their ability to 
articulate their experience in terms of ultimate values, and so are apt to rely more 
heavily upon the sensory texture of their experience itself to motivate their work. 
Hence the modern stress upon concreteness, with its corresponding fear of ‘‘prose 
statement,” in poetry. Neither the Renaissance nor the Metaphysical poets, 
Miss Tuve demonstrates, had any such compunctions.*! 
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As Louis MacNeice points out, the sensory content of a poem may be either 
literal (‘‘properties’’) or figurative (“images”), although ‘the properties them- 
selves may be, in the ultimate analysis, only symbols.’ I can see no particular 
reason, however, for limiting the term “imagery”’ to metaphor alone; the literal 
sensory content of a poem, by the very fact of its selection and inclusion by the 
poet, almost always tends to become “figurative.” A given poet’s preoccupation 
with certain settings, situations, and characters will be seen, when viewed in the 
perspective of his total achievement, to act as a symbolic key to his ultimate 
vision of life, just as his recurring metaphors, when systematically inspected, 
will do. In the Iliad, for example, the heroes and their struggles on the ringing 
plains of windy Troy are “imagery”’ as well as the shepherds, sailors, storms, and 
animals of the similes. (The implication is, of course, that there is a non-sensory 
content as well—namely discursive language. Thus a poem may contain language 
such as “my love is like a red, red rose,” as well as “a thing of beauty is a joy 
forever.’’) 

Metaphor, on the other hand, is an explicit means of producing symbolic 
imagery via figurative sensory content. Yet a poet may be bare of metaphors 
and still be very rich in symbolism, or he may be full of metaphors and still be 
lacking in any real symbolism. Indeed, it is perhaps true that most poets are 
liable to use a common body of images both for their literal and their figurative 
sensory content—tending to use the same images literally in their later work 
which they had employed previously in metaphors. G. Wilson Knight, for ex- 
ample, sees this pattern in Shakespeare’s development with regard to the imagery 
of seas and shipwrecks.* Hence, it is not ‘metaphor’ so much as “imagery” 
which is the essence of poetry. 

Similarly, when considered under the embracing concept of symbolism, the 
whole vexed issue of mental imagery proves to have been a blind alley. Experi- 
ments have demonstrated that one can rarely equate the sensory content of 
one’s mind with that of the poem which has been read; each of us has different 
image-making habits and capacities, and no two of us are likely to agree as to 
the sensations produced in our minds by a given line of poetry (I frequently 
experienced difficulty in equating Fogle’s cited quotations with his argument). 
Furthermore, care must be taken to recognize the essential point that a figura- 
tive image in a metaphor may be sharply and vividly sensory and yet may not 
be used for its sensory qualities at all. The functioning of Eliot’s famous “‘pa- 
tient etherized upon a table” simile, describing Prufrock’s evening, need depend 
in no way, as I read it, upon the question of whether or not either Eliot or I 
have reproduced in our minds the various sensations which this image is po- 
tentially capable of stimulating—the smell of the anaesthetic, the feeling of 
numbness, the buzzing in the ears, the pressure of the operating table upon our 
backs, the white and chromium gleam of the operating room, and so on. This 
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sort of deliberate exploitation may or may not assist in grasping the symbolic 
import of the image, but fo understand that this image is one of half-life, half- 
death, of suspended animation which is highly appropriate not only to the setting 
of twilight (half-light, half-dark) but also to the general theme of death-in-life 
in Prufrock’s world upon which the poem is built, need not of necessity require 
any such effort. We can therefore best discuss the functioning of a poem’s imagery 
without involving at any point the question of the sensations in our minds or in 
that of the poet. 

What, then, 7s a symbol?—An image alive with an idea; a fact saturated in 
value. An image may become a symbol either by heredity or environment. That 
is to say, an image may achieve symbolic value either by virtue of its history, 
its relation to certain archetypal patterns appearing in myths and dreams, or by 
virtue of its context, its frequency of recurrence, and its relation to other images 
in the same work and to the author’s intentions. The work done in this field 
may accordingly be viewed as two-fold: on the one hand we have the statisticians, 
and on the other the archetypalists. And, as we shall see, there is an important 
link between the two. 

The source and fount of most current statistical studies of poetic imagery is 
Caroline F. E. Spurgeon, who has often enough been criticized for what she did 
not do, as well as praised for what she did do.** Her method, well-known by now, 
was to sort out Shakespeare’s images—all of them, she claimed—into various 
categories according to the spheres of life from which they derive. Thus we may 
discover from a colored chart she prepared that 15.5% of his imagery is drawn 
from Inanimate Nature, 13.5% from Animate Nature, 18.5% from Daily Life, 
and so on. She then makes the fallacious assumption,** completely ignoring the 
heredity of much clearly archetypal imagery, that these figures are the result 
of Shakespeare’s personal experience, reflecting his personal tastes and tempera- 
ment. From this she recreates a portrait of Shakespeare ‘‘the Man’’ that is 
pathetic in its naivety. She reveals here a fundamental theoretical inadequacy 
which is in part explained perhaps by her apparent ignorance of her predecessors. 
The work of Walter Whiter,** William Spalding,” Frederic Ives Carpenter,®® T. 
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Hilding Svartengren,*® Edmund Blunden,“ and F. C. Kolbe* would have pro- 
vided useful hints and healthy correctives. 

Not so naive is the second portion of her book which deals with “The Func- 
tion of the Imagery as Background and Undertone in Shakespeare’s Art,” and 
which does a valuable job of interpretative criticism in actually tracing out the 
tone-setting recurrences in the plays. 

Chief among Miss Spurgeon’s followers is Una M. Ellis-Fermor, who tried 
the statistical method for the purpose of determining the authorship of several 
disputed Jacobean plays.” She is as uncritical in many of the same respects as 
was Miss Spurgeon herself. 

Milton Allen Rugoff (although he claims to have begun independently) operat- 
ing similarly upon the body of Donne’s writings,“ Marion Bodwell Smith upon 
Marlowe,“ and Theodore Howard Banks upon Milton,“ ali offer a dreary blind 
alley to the hopeful student of imagery. Laboriously compiling index-files of the 
imagery of your favorite poet, and then composing laborious chapters from out 
of the file-boxes, may be virtuous work, but it is almost always endeavor in ex- 
cess of the results. So Rugoff corroborates Wells’s notion that Donne’s meta- 
phors are far-fetched; Miss Smith concludes that the lines which we have previ- 
ously suspected were not written by Marlowe were in all probability written by 
someone else; and Banks emerges with the astounding revelation that a detailed 
analysis of Milton’s imagery bears out what we already know of his life and times. 

The same theoretical inadequacy obtains here which we discovered in Spur- 
geon. These compilers cannot see the symbol for the images: not only are they 
not always certain about exactly what they are counting, but they are also not 
always certain about exactly why. Granted that the counting and assorting of a 
poet’s images (literal or figurative? or both? tenor or vehicle? or both?) may be 
wonderfully significant, the question then arises—of what are they significant? 

Kenneth Burke has much that is valuable to say in answer to this question, 
and provides a good example of how the statistical and archetypal approaches 
can be combined. “One cannot long discuss imagery,” he comments, “without 
sliding into symbolism. The poet’s images are organized with relation to one 
another [and here he has in mind snitthsete discovery of ‘clusters,’ or recur- 
rences of similar images—or different images tending to appear together—in 
similar contexts] by reason of their symbolic kinships. We shift from an image 
of the object to its symbolism as soon as we consider it, not in itself alone, but as 
a function in a texture of relationships.’“* The system which he has elaborated 
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on the basis of this concept is more complex in its applications than in its prin- 
ciples, and can be outlined briefly something like this: (1) the discovery of image- 
recurrences in the body of a poet’s work gives us clues, not to his personal ap- 
pearance, history, and temperament, but rather to the central conflict around 
which he structures his verse; (2) this conflict can be discovered by tracing out 
his associational clusters, or “what goes with what. . —what kinds of acts and 
images and personalities and situations go with his notions of heroism, villainy, 
consolation, despair, etc.”; and (3) the resolution or “transformation” of this 
conflict involves a turning away from one set of values (and their attendant 
images) and a corresponding turning foward another set. “So we watch, in the 
structural analysis of the symbolic act [the formation and transformation of a 
set of attitudes in a poem], not only the matter of ‘what equals what,’ but also 
the matter of ‘from what to what.’ ’’” 

Burke developed these principles from the archetype of ritual drama, which 
involves at its core either a symbolic contest between Death-Evil and Life-Good, 
or an initiatory sloughing off (or “‘dying’’) of the childhood personality and a 
“rebirth” of the individual to adult rights and responsibilities. We can see, 
therefore, that the problem here widens from a consideration of the relation of 
tenor and vehicle in the single metaphor to that of theme and symbol in the whole 
work (although a close statistical examination of the former often provides help- 
ful clues leading to the latter). 

There are two basic sources for this archetypal approach, the one giving rise 
to an entire school of comparative anthropologists,“ and the other to a line of 
psychological mythologists.*® By the first is intended, of course, the monumental 
labor of Sir James G. Frazer, best represented by The Golden Bough which, in the 
process of probing for the roots of the puzzling priest- or king-killing rites once 
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enacted at Nemi, wanders through a fascinating labyrinth of ritualistic parallels 
and often erroneous deductions thereof. Although Frazer’s theories are discredited 
by modern anthropologists, and even his citation of parallels often questioned, 
there is no doubt that his work is an enormously fertile mine for students of 
literary symbolism. Thus, despite the contemporary anthropological stress upon 
the inviolable uniqueness of tribal life in any given cultural context, which may 
be a healthy one for anthropologists, the fact remains that certain essential 
patterns and images demonstrably do recur in ritual, myth, dream, and poem— 
both through time and space.*° 

The work of Carl Gustav Jung has been in large part devoted to speculations 
as to the source of these patterns. A practicing analytical psychologist (thus he 
himself distinguishes his approach from Freudian psychoanalysis) as well as a 
scholar of primitive story and custom, he is convinced that the symbolism un- 
earthed from the dreams of his patients—most of whose difficulties stemmed 
from unsuccessful or incomplete attempts to assume adult responsibilites—tends 
to follow the patterns of myth and ritual. In other words, his patients were 
symbolically enacting (or trying to enact) private initiation rituals (a suggestion 
which is not very far from Burke’s central concept of “symbolic action’’) in their 
dreams which bore an unmistakable resemblance to actual primitive initiation 
rites. A man who, for example, has been unable to effect a successful marital 
adjustment may dream that a snake is biting his penis, a phenomenon which in 
many ways is suggestive of the widespread circumcision rites often found to ac- 
company the induction of young men into the tribal mysteries. Although we 
must leave the diagnosis of such dreams to those who know how to deal with 
them, we cannot deny that poems in many respects resemble dreams—although 
we must insist equally that they are not synonymous. 

Thus Jung offers this hypothesis: myth is the “dream” of the race, dreams 
are the private “myths” of the individual, and poetry which manages to tap 
these roots of the human psyche is liable to appeal deeply and permanently to 
all men. The reason for this profound vitality which all sense in the work of men 
like Dante, Goethe, or Shakespeare is simply that they traffic continually in 
archetypal symbols and emotions—the ambivalence felt when one is faced with 
the necessity of breaking with one’s parents (loss of security-revolt against 
authority), of taking a mate (regaining of security-loss of freedom), and of raising 
children (cherish-destroy).*! 


50 For the purpose at hand, the current dispute among anthropologists as to which 
came first, myth or ritual, is merely an academic question. 

51 For the works of Jung, see Contributions to Analytical Psychology, trans. H. G. and 
Cary F. Baynes (New York and London, 1928); Modern Man in Search of a Soul, trans. 
W.S. Dell and Cary F. Baynes (New York and London, 1933); Psychological Types, trans. 
H. Godwin Baynes (New York and London, 1923); and Psychology of the Unconscious, 
trans. Beatrice M. Hinkle (London, 1916). The work of the Freudians seems to differ chiefly 
in its emphasis upon the father-complex, while Jung stresses that centering about the 
mother. Chief among the Freudians in our field are Theodor Reik, Ritual: Psycho-Analytic 
Studies, trans. Douglas Bryan (London, 1931); Otto Rank, The Myth of the Birth of the 
Hero, trans. F. Robbins and Smith Ely Jelliffe (New York, 1914); Richard Chase, Quest for 
Myth (Baton Rouge, 1949); Erich Fromm, The Forgotten Language (New York and Toronto, 
1951); and Thomas Mann, Freud, Goethe, Wagner, trans. H. T. Lowe-Porter and Rita 
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That these ambivalences appear in symbolic form in myth and legend is clearly 
evident: such stories as that of Sohrab and Rustum, Cupid and Psyche, and child- 
devouring Cronos need be mentioned only as the most patent examples. Now, 
not only may a poet reveal a predilection for certain of these stories (as was the 
case in Arnold’s Sohrab and Rustum) but he may also use—often unconsciously 
—the patiern (motives, theme, symbols, situation, structure, etc.) of these stories 
in verse which is on the surface of quite a different nature. The discovery of such 
a pattern in such verse, Burke demonstrates, is almost sure to provide invaluable 
clues to its symbolic and motivational structure. 

The study of Frazer and Jung and their followers soon challenges one to at- 
tempt a concise definition of these archetypal patterns. What follows, however, 
is to be taken not as a symbolist dictionary, the consulting of which will unlock 
or force any poem, but rather as a sketch of the way in which symbols have been 
used over the centuries and in many languages. And when we become familiar 
with these patterns, we make available to ourselves an interpretative technique 
for realizing more fully, perhaps, the possible range of emotive resonance any 
given image may have in a particular work. 

The basic structure, then, of the archetypes is determined by the parallels 
which exist between the cycles of human life and those of the external world: 
the rising and setting of the sun, the revolution of the seasons, the waxing and 
waning of the moon, the circling of the stars, the ebb and flow of the tides, the 
growth and decay of vegetation—all these things have obviously left a profound 
and universal mark upon the human psyche. Thus it is quite common to speak 
of human things in terms of natural things: Hollywood people are ‘‘stars,”’ old 
age is the ‘“‘winter”’ of life, woman is as inconstant as the moon, one’s beloved is 
like a flower, troubles are a “‘sea,”’ and so on. Or, to take it the other way round, 
spring is the “‘birth” of the year, winter is an “old man,” the sun “smiles,” and 
so on. And just as the natural cycle has two polar phases—summer and winter, 
growth and decay, light and dark—so too has the human cycle—life and death, 
waking and sleeping, courage and fear, love and hate, striving and withdrawal. 

Thus, regarding plot-structure, the archetypal pattern is three-fold: (1) birth 
and creation phase—imagery of childhood and paradisal gardens; (2) initiation 
and death phase—imagery of the journey, quest (or hunt), descent, contest, or 
exile (compare the witch-forest type [Hansel and Gretel, Snow White], the 
dragon-cave type [medieval romance], the whale-sea type [Pinocchio, Moby 
Dick, Jonah], and the Hades type [Homer]); and (3) rebirth phase—imagery 
of the return, attainment, ascent, victory, or dedicated man. It can readily be 
seen that this pattern coincides with the classical formula for plot-structure— 
conflict, crisis, resolution; complication, peripety, denouement. 

The character archetypes revolve around the male-female polarity: the hero- 
devil-god and the woman-destroyer-preserver. Here we may expect the imagery 
of the wanderer, pariah, quester, or rebel (Homer’s Odysseus, Milton’s Satan, 





Matthias-Reil (New York, 1939). A good contrast between the Freudian and Jungian 
methods at work on the same story is to be found in Mark Schorer’s The Story: A Critical 
Anthology (New York, 1950), pp. 573 ff., where Edmund Wilson and Robert Heilman offer 
contrasting interpretations of Henry James’s The Turn of the Screw. 
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Joyce’s Bloom); and that of the witch, mother, maid, courtezan, or enchantress 
(Sirens, Proserpine, Circe, Cleopatra, Dante’s Beatrice). 

Regarding creatures of the air, we have the dove, swallow, nightingale, swan, 
eagle, and lark as paradisal images; the bat and vulture as infernal images. The 
paradisal animals are the sheep and the lamb; the infernal are the snake, goat, 
and wolf; with the horse, lion, leopard (and sometimes the snake) coming some- 
where in between as symbols of mysteriously creative yet potentially destructive 
vitality. 

The imagery of setting revolves around the polarity of natural cycle. Infernal 
images are likely to be darkness, cold, weeds, mire, desert, and sunset-west; 
paradise will consist in light, warmth, flowers, mountain, garden, and sunrise- 
east. Fire and water are, as the imagery of man and woman, likely to be am- 
bivalent. Fire destroys and creates, burns and refines; water is a grave and a 
womb, it floods and fertilizes, drowns and purifies, endangers and releases (re- 
lated images are those of the whirlpool and the fountain). 

Correspondingly, the archetypal theme may be stated as Illusion and Reality, 
with the manifold ramifications of: desire and limitation, mind and matter, per- 
manence and flux, free-will and necessity, the individual and society, the one and 
the many, and so on. 

Thus we have a working definition of imagery and a comprehensive frame for 
the interpretation of literature thereby which has the distinct advantage, it 
seems to me, of being built to conform to the very nature of literature itself, 


in that it is concerned primarily with the structure and function of symbols. 
A measure of the use and validity of this method is to be found in the work of such 
men as Northrop Frye,” W. H. Auden,® or Gaston Bachelard,™ who bring to 
poetry a brilliant and wide-ranging insight, a deftness of touch, and a tact and 
subtlety of manner worthy of the highest ideals of scholarship and criticism.*® 


52 “Blake’s Treatment of the Archetype,’ English Institute Essays 1950 (New York, 
1951), pp. 170-196: Fearful Symmetry: A Study of William Blake (New Jersey, 1947) ; ‘‘Levels 
of Meaning in Literature,”” Kenyon Review, XII (1950), 246-252; ‘“‘The Archetypes of 
Literature,’’ Kenyon Review, XIII (1951), 92-110; ‘““Yeats and the Language of Symbolism,”’ 
University of Toronto Quarterly, XVII (1947), 1-17. 

53 The Enchaféd Flood; or, The Romantic Iconography of the Sea (New York, 1950). 

54 TL,’ Air et les Songes (Paris, 1943); L’Eau et les Réves (Paris, 1942); La Terre et les Réveries 
de la Volonté (Paris, 1948); La Terre et les Réveries du Repos (Paris, 1948). 

55 The work of G. Wilson Knight should properly be mentioned here: The Burning 
Oracle (London, Toronto and New York, 1939); The Christian Renaissance (Toronto, 
1933); The Crown of Life (London, Toronto and New York, 1947); The Imperial Theme 
(London, 1931); Myth and Miracle (London, 1929); Principles of Shakespearian Production 
(London, 1936); The Shakespearian Tempest (London, 1932); The Starlit Dome (London, 
Toronto and New York, 1941); The Wheel of Fire (London, 1930). Although these are often 
illuminating, they are too often marred by eccentricity and special pleading. 





IN DEFENSE OF SYMBOLIC AESTHETICS 
EDWARD G. BALLARD 


The symbolic theory in aesthetics (sometimes called the semiotic theory) 
lies in the high road of an important development in modern philosophy, and 
appropriately it has been the target of a number of searching criticisms. These 

| criticisms are usually directed toward its theoretical foundations rather than 

| toward its practical applications. From a practical standpoint many aestheticians 

‘ and critics will not wish to deny the value in thinking of a work of art as a sym- 

. bol.1 Since the theory seems somehow to be applicable notwithstanding its de- 

| ficiencies, it is likely to be defective in expression rather than in its general con- 

\ ception and intent. Evidently, then, we should not be too ready to accept the 
thesis of its total untenability. In this paper, after recalling as briefly as possible 
the essential characteristics of the theory to which I refer, I shall consider three 
criticisms which appear to be most damaging to it and then indicate possible 
answers to them. These answers will be summarized in a definition of the aes- 
thetic object. 

Ernst Cassirer accepts the belief that works of art have meaning, and he moves, 
in consequence, to the conclusion that art is a symbolic language. He writes: 
art “is an interpretation of reality not by concepts but by intuitions; not through 
the medium of thought but through that of sensuous forms.’” Still he does not 
make it clear just what a language of sensuous forms may be. Granted that he 
has stated the genus of this language, he has not stated its differentiae. 

S. K. Langer has succeeded in describing somewhat more clearly just how a 
“sensuous form” may be understood as a symbol. She distinguishes between 
discursive linguistic forms—symbols in the conventional sense, syntactically 
organized, relatively fixed in their reference, translatable—and presentational 
symbols which are non-discursive (i.e., non-propositional), undefined and hence 
ambiguous, and untranslatable.2 Presentational symbols are sensuous forms 
which elicit a powerful but non-conceptualized response in the percipient. They 
have developed through ritual, myth, religion; until now, though they have lost 
their ancient magic hold upon man, they still possess a compelling power which 
remains the power of art. Poetry, for example, is perfected mythology. Other 
arts similarly have developed from ancient presentational symbols, and their 
artistic truth is still the correspondence of the artistic symbol with the forms of 
feeling (Ibid., chap. 9). These presentational symbols are said to have formal 
properties similar to certain important aspects of our inner life. The aesthetic 


meaning is precisely this formal correspondence with our inner and emotional 
life. 


1 E.g., N. Cazden, ‘‘Toward a Theory of Realism in Music,” Jl. Aesthetics & Art Criti- 
cism, X (1951), 135-151. 

2 Essay on Man (Yale, 1944), p. 146. 

* Philosophy in a New Key (Cambridge, 1942), ch. 3. 
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C. W. Morris‘ has translated much of this theory into the language of his 
semiotic, clarifying but-—I believe—not settling its problems. Morris describes 
the aesthetic symbol as iconic. In so doing, he does not intend to prescribe that 
the aesthetic symbol should always possess a visual resemblance to its referent, 
(although the term has sometimes been used in this sense), for he describes music 
as iconic (Jbid, p. 193). Thus the notion of the iconic symbol seems to be suffi- 
ciently close to S. K. Langer’s notion of presentational symbols to warrant their 
being discussed together. 

The three problems which I desire to consider in this paper are these: (1) 
the nature of the aesthetic (presentational, iconic) symbol; (2) its mode of sig- 
nifying its referent; (3) whether or not one may hold that this symbol is ‘“‘im- 
mediately experienced” or “immediately consumed.” 

(1) Mr. Richard Rudner cites, in a recent article,* Morris’ definition of the 
iconic sign (viz., “it denotes any object which has the properties—in practice a 
selection of the properties—which it itself has”). Mr. Rudner then notes the 
vagueness of this expression, suggesting that any sign and its denotatum have 
the property in common “of being soluble in sulphuric acid, etc., etc.’’ Evidently, 
then, he concludes, only a certain selection of properties are had in common by 
the aesthetic or iconic sign and its denotatum, and the theory ought to state in 
principle how the selection is to be made. This criticism is not difficult to answer. 
It appears to me that Rudner is confusing the properties of the sign-vehicle with ‘ 
the properties of the sign, a danger which Morris alluded to in another connec- 
tion.® Jf one makes no distinction between sign and sign-vehicle, then it will in- 
deed follow that any sign is iconic, for any sign or sign-vehicle has properties in 
common with any denotatum. In order to avoid this confusion, we must pre- 
scribe that a sign is an iconic sign of its denotatum if and only if the same (partial) 
pattern can be abstracted from both of them. By pattern I mean a complex of | 
related elements. Many such patterns will be abstractable from a given sign | 
vehicle. If one of these abstractable patterns is the same as one abstractable from 
the denotatum, and if the sign situation is recognized to exist in virtue of this 
sameness of pattern, then the sign-vehicle is functioning as an iconic sign. Thus, | 
to illustrate, a property which the written word “gold” and its denotatum both 
possess in common is the property of being scratchable by the point of my knife. 
This property, however, does not render “gold” an icon of the metal, for the 
property of being scratchable belongs to “gold” only in virtue of its being a 
“thing” (a possible sign-vehicle), not as a sign. In other words, the property of 
being scratchable is not a relation nor an element which belongs to “gold” qua 
sign and thus is not part of the pattern abstractable both from the sign and its 
denotatum. A molecular model of gold, however, is structurally similar to the 

4 “Aesthetics and the Theory of Signs,” Jl. of Unified Science, VIII (1939), 131-150; 
Signs, Language, and Behavior (New York, 1946), chs. v, vii. 

5 “On Semiotic Aesthetics,’? JAAC, X (1951), 67-77. 

6 “One of the dangers of the use of models in science, for instance, arises out of the 
temptation to ascribe to the subject matter of a theory properties of the model illustrating 


the theory which are not involved in the theory itself.” Signs, Language, and Behavior, 
p. 23. 
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metal and hence is an iconic sign. The theory which we are examining holds that 
aesthetic objects belong to this genus of iconic signs, and in virtue of structural 
properties (form) they achieve their peculiar aesthetic effect. It is obvious that 
an aesthetic object will be specifically different from such a cognitive iconic sign 
as the molecular model of gold. Just what the specific differences are, however, 
is rather less obvious. The next two objections deal directly with this problem.’ 

(2) If an iconic sign in an aesthetic situation is properly a sign, then it must be 

\ a member of a triadic relation which holds between it, its denotatum, and an 

| interpreter. The iconic sign is distinctive in that it is recognized by its interpreter 
to be similar to its referent. It is difficult, however, to say with confidence just 
what the aesthetic iconic sign is similar to. An aesthetic object, a Millet country- 
side, for example, or a Sibelius symphony, are perceived with a sense of signifi- 
cance or pregnancy. They appear to symbolize something of great import. But 
this import is non-conceptualized; hence, we cannot say precisely what the ob- 
ject is which is symbolized. Still it is of the essence of a symbol that it should 

| symbolize some referent, moreover some referent sufficiently isolated and definite 

| that it may be indicated and known to be similar to its symbol. If, then, the 
aesthetic sign—presentational or iconic—cannot be said to refer to any definite 
‘referent, it becomes extremely difficult to maintain that it is a symbol at all. 
‘One must tend, in fact, to agree with Ernest Nagel’s review and criticism of 
S. K. Langer’s book: “The perplexed reader (of Philosophy in a New Key) re- 
membering that symbols must have objects in order to be symbols, must con- 
clude either that sensory forms are not symbols at all, or that they are ‘symbols’ 
in a radically new and hitherto unspecified sense.’”® 

Two remarks are worth making in response to this criticism. One concerns the 
“location” of this referent, the other a peculiarity of its structure. 

The object which the aesthetic symbol symbolizes is said to be the “forms of 
feeling.” Thus the referent is internal to the interpreter. Apparently, then, two — 
terms of the triadic relation mentioned above—the object signified and the in- 
terpreter—tend to coalesce in this symbolic situation. The object signified is a 
model of the symbol constructed within the psyche of the aesthetic interpreter, 
i.e., the appreciator. How this psychic construct should be described is a prob- 
lem for the psychologist to solve. But that there is such a construction seems to 
be entailed by many current beliefs and expressions common to most systems 
of aesthetics, e.g., the appreciator projects himself or his mental sets into the 
work of art, he identifies his feeling with the work,’ etc. In spite of the fact that 

7 Another difficult problem, growing out of the preceding, is the problem of determining 
the degree of iconicity requisite to a sign if it is to function aesthetically. Difficulties of a 
subjective nature beset this problem, difficulties concerning the psychology of aesthetic 
appreciation which cannot be resolved in this paper. 

8 Jl. of Philosophy, XL (1948), 325-326. 

9 Cf. this statement by W. D. Prall: ‘‘Expressiveness consists in significant specification, 
the direct delineation of such elaborated and finished spatial and temporal configuration 
as make present to the mind its own passionate and vivid actuality, externalized in the 
objective determinate beauties of works of art.’? Aesthetic Judgment (New York, 1929), 
p. 224. Also Santayana, Sense of Beauty, (1896), p. 59. This view should not, I believe, be 
confused with the theory of empathy as usually set forth, to which there are serious ob- 
jections—see C. C. Pratt, Music as the Language of Emotion (Washington, D. C., 1952), 
p. 10 ff. 
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the object signified is internal to the appreciator, it is still possible to distinguish 
between the appreciator and that in him by which he is enabled to appreciate 
the work of art (i.e., the perceptual, imaginative, and emotional models of the 
work), which the work may be said to signify. Thus the three elements which 
one would expect to find in the triadic symbolic relation may be identified in 
the aesthetic situation. 

Another reason why the object signified by the aesthetic symbol is difficult | 
to point out unambiguously lies in its peculiar complexity. Occasionally, no \ 
doubt, there are aesthetic experiences in which the internal object signified is 
quite clear and simple: e.g., a perception or image elicited by a work of art and 
enjoyed for its own sake. However, more generally characteristic of this experi- 
ence is a sense of pregnancy or richness, of multitudinous meanings which permit 
the same work to be interpreted and experienced in many different ways. On 
such occasions, it is evident that the internal object signified is a complex ex- 
perience awakening the psyche to activity upon many different levels, including 
funded memories of other similar experiences, and suggesting mythological over- 
tones. Notwithstanding the complexity of this signified object—or multiplicity | 
of signified objects—it is still recognizably a referent of the aesthetic symbol. | 
I conclude from these observations that the work of art may be regarded as a 
symbol in a suitably modified sense, although not in any radically new sense. 

(3) The criticism most often directed against the symbolic theory (see Mr. 
Rudner’s article, op. cit. p. 72-73) asserts that belief in the symbolic nature of | 
the work of art is incompatible with another belief which the symbolic theorists 
maintain or ought to maintain, namely that the work of art is “immediately 
consummatory” or is “immediately experienced.” The terminology used here to 
indicate the kind of immediacy which is in question certainly leaves something 
to be desired. “Consume” in the phrase just quoted is evidently not used in its 
literal sense. The art object is not consumed but remains to be experienced again 
and again. Fixing the exact metaphorical sense in which this word is to be un- 
derstood is no easy task. Consequently some have preferred to describe the aesthe- 
tic object by saying that it is immediately experienced. Here again the term 
“experience” is notoriously ambiguous. Does one experience mere sense data, 
for example, or objects? If the former is the meaning intended, then one may well 
inquire whether such experience is possible in adult life, or whether, if such ex- 
perience is possible, it is the sort of experience with which the student of fine art 
is concerned. If the latter is intended, then some conceptual interpretation will 
have been involved in the identification of objects, and consequently the phrase 
‘immediate experience” in this connection becomes quite paradoxical. Less am- 
biguous than either of these descriptive phrases is the expression “immediately 
valued.” It identifies the aesthetic transaction as a value experience and indi- 
cates that the object thus described is formally organized so that it is valued 
not as a cognitive symbol, conveying information, nor as a means to some further | 
end, but for its own sake. It is an intrinsic value; desire does not move beyond it | 
so long as the experience endures. 

How, though, can we square the statement that the work of art itself is im- ; 
mediately valued in the aesthetic experience with the belief that it is the nature | 
of the work of art to be symbolic? The apparent contradiction can be avoided, 
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I believe, if it be recalled that the datum which we wish to explain is the whole 
_ aesthetic experience. This experience is a transaction whose components are the 
. objective work of art and the subject who appreciates it. The subject values the 
object intrinsically. In so doing, however, the subject is not merely passive; 
he assimilates or conforms to the work of art or otherwise includes it within his 
experience. A difficult task of aesthetics, on its psychological side, is to explain 
the meaning of such terms as “assimilate,” or “conform” in this usage, i.e., to 
elaborate the subjective conditions of the aesthetic experience. The symbolic 
theory holds that this task can be accomplished if the identity of the objective 
work be equated with its form. In the aesthetic experience, the subject conforms 
: to this form. His psyche reconstructs a model (or models) of the objective work, 
reflecting the object’s form in his own psychic organization. Alternatively ex- 
) pressed, on an occasion of aesthetic experience one can abstract the same partial 
jpattern from the objective work and from the appreciator; this conformation of 
| the subject to the object is enjoyed for its own sake. But we have identified the 
| objective work with its form. Then, since this form is reflected in and enjoyed by 
| the appreciator, he is conforming, in his appreciation, to nothing other than the 
| work of art. Also it is just this internal psychic model of the work of art which, 
owing to the common pattern, the objective work is said to symbolize. Hence 
there is no contradiction in holding simultaneously that the work of art is sym- 
bolic and that it is immediately experienced. The work of art symbolizes the 
“forms of feeling,” which is the experience of that work of art. 
This doctrine is sometimes summarized by the statement that a work of art 


of the work of art is its identity, and this, we have said, is its form. It is pre- 
cisely this form to which the appreciator conforms on the perceptual, imagina- 
tive, emotional, and perhaps even on the conceptual levels of his activity. This 
‘self’ or form is common both to the objective work and to these psychic levels 

|within the appreciator. And, again, in virtue of this relationship the external art 
object becomes an iconic symbol referring to the internal constructs which are 
similar to it in pattern or form. Thus the work of art is symbolic of this self or 
common form; this is what is meant by saying that it is self-significant. 

The answers to our three objections can now be seen to lead to a definition 
of the aesthetic object. The answer to the first objection indicated that the genus 
of the aesthetic object is the symbol or iconic sign. The answer to the second in- 
dicated that part of the differentiae of the work of art lies in its meaning, the 
“forms of feeling,” the self of which the work of art is significant. And the third 
suggested that the remainder of the differentiae is determined by the relation 
of intrinsic value which holds between these signified forms of feeling and the 
appreciator. Thus the work of art is an iconic sign or presentational symbol, 
self-significant, and valued intrinsically. The theory which lies behind this defi- 
nition may be regarded, I believe, with Epimethean hindsight, as an effort to 
work out in detail the suggestion dormant in Goethe’s remark: “‘Geniissen ist 
nachschaffen.” 

It would seem that it is by no means impossible to maintain consistently that 
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a work of art is a symbol. The criticisms directed against this theory, however, 
perform the valuable function of probing its weaker areas. They indicate that 
such a theory will have to develop its doctrine of symbols more clearly and in 
particular will have to draw the distinction between sign and sign-vehicle more 
precisely. They indicate especially that the mode of reference of the aesthetic 
symbol requires considerably more development. It is perhaps a disadvantage, , 
certainly a responsibility, of this theory that the psychological side, the sub- 
jective conditions of the aesthetic experience, must be more elaborately investi- 
gated than may be required by other theories. For only through such an investi- 
gation will it be possible to characterize satisfactorily the nature of the aesthetic 
symbol and its referent. And finally it has been made evident that many terms, 
e.g., ‘“‘self-significant,’’ require to be analyzed further before they be trusted to 
perform unambiguous tasks. These terminological and analytical tasks performed, 
the symbolic theory can be expected to throw valuable light from its own 
unique perspective upon a clouded area of human experience. 





THE SYMBOLISM OF “KUBLA KHAN” 
DOROTHY F. MERCER 


Kubla Khan is a poem widely appreciated by readers sophisticated in the 
poetic medium as well as by unsophisticated but sensitive readers. This appre- 
ciation is relatively constant whether the reader, for instance, thinks the poem 
a product of opium eating or, disregarding biographical facts, prosodically so 
perfect that few if any technical flaws can be found in it, notwithstanding 
Coleridge’s statement that it is a fragment. But the aesthetic satisfaction de- 
rived from it, its effect, is hardly consistent with a fragmentary character or with 
abnormality, since its readers are not drawn from a fringe of aesthetes or from 
drug addicts or any other pathological type. 

This paper will contend that Kubla Khan achieves its effect because of its 
high degree of meaningful integration, an integration which may, following 
Coleridge’s description of the ideal poet, “bring the whole soul of man into 
activity.” In demonstrating the integration, the historical method in literary 
criticism will be used'“ and aspects of the 18th century will be relied on, such 
as the acknowledged symbolism of the picturesque garden, Coleridge’s criticism 
of the Gothic romance, modified notions of primitivism, equalitarianism, etc., 
the influence of Jacob Boehme generally in certain of his religious ideas and 
specifically in his sequence of imagery. But the widening concept of the imagina- 
tion is most significant for the poem’s interpretation. This concept was not only 
of special import for Boehme, not only alive at the time, not only reflected in 
poems written by Coleridge before Kubla Khan; but it was also subsequently 
developed by Coleridge into the creative imagination with its correlate, the 
juxtaposition of opposing qualities (a concept also important for Boehme), around 
which Coleridge’s literary criticism turned. 

If the poem is viewed as imaging the creative imagination, foreshadowed by 
18th century influences and in all its Coleridgean implications—the activity of 
genius, fullness of life sub specie aeternitatis, its religious tone, its passive as well 
as its active character—the poem’s so-called fragmentariness ceases to be worthy 
of discussion and its prosodical perfection becomes an aspect of its meaning. 

1§. T. Coleridge, Biographia Literaria, Ch. XIV, ed. by Arthur Symons (London, 1949 
last printing), p. 151. 

14 The fruitfulness of an historical approach to criticism was made apparent to me as a 
consequence of the lectures by Mr. Humphry House of Wadham College that I was privi- 
leged to hear and the tutorials that I was privileged to have with him. In suggesting that 
I work on Kubla Khan, he pointed out the geographic exactness of the poem’s first thirty- 
six lines, the repetition of the adjective ‘‘sacred”’ before “‘river,”’ the possibility of religious 
significance, and the interpretative difficulty of the image ‘‘a sunny pleasure-dome with 
caves of ice!’ Although without Mr. House’s initial suggestion I would not have thought of 
working on Kubla Khan, the following result of the work is my responsibility, not his. 
There is also a certain presumption even in mentioning his name in connection with a paper 
which cannot approach the depth, breadth, and meticulousness of his scholarship; but 


acknowledgement should be and is most gratefully made even though the result does not 
measure up to his creative suggestion. 
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The paradise the poem describes is revealed as Coleridge’s—not Aloadine’s or 
Dante’s—because for Coleridge in 1797, the probable date of the poem’s compo- 
sition, creative activity was paradisal consciousness. This paper will contend that 
Kubla Khan is a poem symbolic of that activity and conveying that consciousness. 


I 


The similarity between the geographic exactness of the poem’s first thirty-six 
lines and the picturesque Gothic or Chinese garden, enjoying at the time of 
Kubla Khan’s composition wide popularity in England, has been noted; the 
connection between the garden’s acknowledged symbolism and its possible 
embodiment in the poem has not been suggested. The garden symbolized “the 
spontaneity and freedom of nature,’ frequently ethical power,* superficial 
religious activity,‘ “genius . . . left to the happy accidents of spontaneous intui- 
tion,’’® and rather “the sport than the business of human reason.’ 

The practical gardener of the period felt no incongruity in introducing Turkish 
mosques, Greek temples, Chinese arches and pagodas into his garden, partly as 
a consequence of the period’s embracing sundry nationalities outside what was 
considered at the time the oppressive influence of the Roman Catholic diocese.’ 
The “laudation of the Chinese was so prevalent that Johnson and Wesley ... 
felt the necessity of combating it.’’* 

“According to [Swedenborg] Africans were better liked in ‘heaven’ than 
anybody else.’’? The successful small business man copied the large estate in 
his ‘‘country-box” erected for weekly holidays.'® In their common freedom 
from the shackles of unnatural Catholicism, the “‘wise Chinese,” ‘the happy 
African,” and the poet who sought to copy the activity of the powerful Khan 
formed a homogeneous group, not a conglomeration of diverse nationalities 
and attitudes. ; 

Critics have pointed out the influence of the Gothic romance on Kubla Khan;" 
of interest in this paper is Coleridge’s adverse criticism of the Gothic romance. 
“The first moral miracle which [the romance writer] attempts he disgusts and 
awakens us,” said Coleridge in February, 1797." In 1794 he had said of Ann Rad- 

1B N. Bégholm, “Uber die Genesis des ‘Kubla Khan’,” Englische Studien, LX XIII 
(1939), 220-226. Keidrych Rhys, ‘‘Coleridge and Wales,’”? TLS, August 16, 1947. George 
Whalley, ‘‘Romantic Chasms,’”’ TLS, June 21, 1947. Geoffrey Grigson, Cornhill, Spring, 
1947, 275-283. 

2B. Sprague Allen, Tides in English Taste (1619-1800): A Background for the Study of 
Literature, Vol. II, (Cambridge, 1937), 116. 

3 Allen, p. 158. 

4 Allen, p. 126. 

5 Allen, p. 188. 

6 Samuel Johnson, quoted by Allen, p. 218. 

7 Carl L. Becker, The Heavenly City of the Eighteenth-Century Philosophers (New Haven, 
1932). 

8 4 Sprague Allen, p. 27. 

® Signe Toksvig, Emanuel Swedenborg, Scientist and Mystic (New Haven, 1948), p. 209. 

10 B. Sprague Allen, p. 218. 

11 René Lalou, ‘“‘Un poéme de réve: le Koubla Khan de Coleridge,”” La Revue Européenne, 
VII (May, 1926), 57-67. 

12 §. T. Coleridge in Kathleen Coburn, Inquiring Spirit (New York, 1951), p. 192. 
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cliffe’s The Mysteries of Udolpho, “mysterious terrors are continually exciting in 
the mind the idea of a supernatural appearance, keeping us, as it were, upon the 
very edge and confines of the world of spirits, and yet are ingeniously explained 
by familiar causes.” 

The reference to the Lyrical Ballads in the Biographia Literaria is well known: 
“Tt was agreed,” said Coleridge, during the first year, 1797, that he and Words- 
worth were neighbors, “that my endeavours should be directed to persons and 
characters supernatural, or at least romantic; yet so as to transfer from our 
inward nature a human interest and a semblance of truth sufficient to procure 
for these shadows of imagination that willing suspension of disbelief for the 
moment, which constitutes poetic faith.’ 

Imagination, “the special power” of which Coleridge had become aware before 
he wrote Kubla Khan,'* was in the 18th century extending its meaning.'* In vary- 
ing degrees ‘‘all the ‘elements’ of [Coleridge’s] distinction between the power that 
creates, and the power that joins . . . the poet-philosopher of the Biographia Lite- 
raria had been anticipated by eighteenth-century Englishmen.’” By 1797 
Coleridge had been for some time poetizing the symbolism innate in the sensu- 
ous;'® he had foreshadowed as early as 1789 in his poem, Life,'* a process of inte- 
grated, vital, and controlled growth, and later, as its correlate, ‘the balance or 
reconciliation of opposite or discordant qualities.’”° 

Coleridge changed in many ways during his life—from a Unitarian to an Angli- 
can for instance—but two years before his death he was reiterating the purpose of 
the Lyrical Ballads: ‘thence [Wordsworth at Coleridge’s suggestion] was to infer 
and reveal the proof of, and necessity for, the whole state of man and society 
being subject to, and illustrative of, a redemptive process in operation, showing 
how this idea reconciled all the anomalies, and promised future glory and restora- 
tion. Something of this sort,’”’ says Coleridge, “was, I think, agreed on. It is, in 
substance, what I have been all my life doing in my system of philosophy.’ 

For certain aspects of this consistent attitude Coleridge could have found early 
support in Heraclitus, Pythagoras, Bruno, and particularly Jacob Boehme, with 
whose works he became acquainted while in school.” The fourth item in the Gutch 

13§. T. Coleridge in Coleridge: Select Poetry & Prose, ed. by Stephen Potter (London, 
1950), p. 203. 

4. T. Coleridge, Biographia Literaria, ed. by Arthur Symons (London, 1949 last print- 
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18 Robert Penn Warren, ‘‘The Rime of the Ancient Mariner,’’ a Poem of Pure Imagination: 
an Experiment in Reading (New York, 1946), p. 128, Note 66. 

16 Michael Roberts, The Modern Mind (New York, 1937), p. 123. 

17 Wilma L. Kennedy, The English Heritage of Coleridge of Bristol, 1798. The Basis of 
Eighteenth Century Thought for His Distinction between Imagination and Fancy (New Haven, 
1947), p. 92. 

y oel Musings, 1794, 1. 10; The Destiny of Nations, 1796, ll. 18-23; This Lime-Tree 
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Memorandum Book, ?1796-1797, is “Jacob Béhmen.””4 References to Boehme 
run all through Coleridge’s work from heartfelt, grateful acknowledgment to 
critical disagreement and even condescension. 

Coleridge’s interest in Boehme was not altogether due to his interest in recon- 
dite reading. Boehme’s influence in England was more powerful in the 17th century 
than in the 18th, but it was still powerful in the 18th: witness, for instance, Wil- 
liam Law’s supposed translations and Geoffrey Grigson’s statement that “the 
Romantic swirl... begins with Jakob Boehme. Boehme, more than any one 
else, made the eighteenth century believe that the world was the image of Para- 
dise; it was the type of the heavenly pomp. And man had a spark of the divine 
essence.””8 

Numerous critics of Coleridge have noted Boehme’s influence:* J. Shawcross 
is particularly relevant since in suggesting influence on poems written before 
Kubla Khan, he calls attention to Coleridge’s statement of December, 1796, “I 
have rather made up my mind that I am a mere apparition, a naked spirit, and 
that life is ‘I myself I’,” and says that this may refer to “the central notion of 
Boehme’s philosophy . . . that of self-distinction as the essence of spiritual life.’’* 

Not only is “‘self-distinction as the essence of spiritual life’ common to both 
Boehme and Coleridge but also the organism as the symbol of realizing that life, 
imagination as the determining factor of the will leading to self-distinction, and 
its manifestation in contraries for intelligibility and existence. In giving these 
ideas poetic power and life both Coleridge and Boehme use imagery. The sequence 
of the imagery as developed by Boehme is very pertinent to Kubla Khan because 
this sequence gives one key to the poem’s meaning, a meaning which following 
Coleridge cannot be divorced from form, for “the sense of musical delight, with 
the power of producing it, is a gift of the imagination.’”* 

The imagery itself independent of its sequence is older than Boehme, older 
even than Christianity; it belongs to mystical tradition, a tradition which under- 
lay the Chinese garden in its Taoist and Buddhist symbolism and, therefore, even 
though unconsciously, the English garden which was influenced by the Chinese.” 
In Christianity, the mystical tradition closest to Boehme and Coleridge, and 
particularly in St. John, Coleridge’s favorite Gospel, there is ‘‘a well of water 
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springing up into everlasting life” (IV, 4), “rivers of living water” (VII, 38), “he 
that cometh to me shall never hunger; and he that believeth in me shall never 
thirst” (VI, 35), “I am the living bread” (VI, 51); and in Revelation, “living foun- 
tains of waters” (VII, 17), ‘‘a pure river of water of life’ (XXII, 1). The virgin 
symbol is not only Christian, but also Buddhistic, Greek, and Taoist. There is also 
evidence for a constancy in the “‘pleasure-dome” symbol: for the Vedantin, it 
appears as the play of Lila; for the Vishnuite, the sport of Krishna; for the 
Catholic, the game of love; for the Taoist, “Existence [the way of life, the fullness 
of life] is infinite, not to be defined. It is not to be lightly played with and laid 
down.’”8 

There is no need to comment on Coleridge’s constant religious inclination? in 
October, 1797, the probable date of the composition of Kubla Khan,*° he was, 
although reluctantly,*! considering the Unitarian ministry.” So it is not strange 
that much of the imagery can be traced to mystic symbolism; it is the order of the 
imagery which needs commentary. 

In pointing to parallels from Boehme or mystic imagery in general, it is not 
assumed that Coleridge is transplanting into Kubla Khan what he has read; he is 
imitating the spirit of the imagery not the letter, even though the spirit and the 
letter are sometimes close. ‘Imagery (even taken from nature, much more when 
transplanted from books, as travels, voyages, and works of natural history) .. . 
may all by incessant effort be acquired as a trade, by a man of talents and much 
reading, who, as [Coleridge] once before observed, has mistaken an intense desire 
of poetic reputation for a natural poetic genius; the love of the arbitrary end for 
a possession of the peculiar means.’ 

To “hunt out verbal parallelisms’”* is to think “little of [Coleridge’s philoso- 
phizing] spirit, who wrote [seldom] without an interior meaning.’’* In presenting 
the sequence of imagery from Boehme which is paralleled in Kubla Khan, this 
paper will emphasize the “interior meaning” not “‘verbal parallelisms.”” The 
paper will then show how that “interior meaning” has undergone a shift in stress 
because Coleridge was a “natural poetic genius” not one who had a “desire of 
poetic reputation.” A fuller understanding of the implications of the various in- 
fluences mentioned—the 18th century garden, the Gothic romance, notions of 
primitivism, equalitarianism, etc., the widening concept of imagination, mystic 
symbolism—as well as the relationship between thought and technique, the 
reconciliation of anomalies, a redemptive process in operation, will be better un- 
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derstood and more fully indicated after the connection between Kubla Khan and 
certain aspects of Boehme is established. 


II 


In Boehme’s Aurora, which Coleridge read while at school and whose copy is 
“overflowing with commentaries and corollaries’’** is contained one of the most 
distinctive and constant aspects of Boehme’s voluntaristic mysticism: the seven 
fountain spirits, forms, or qualities which govern life. These are likely, because of 
Boehme’s reference at the beginning of the Aurora to Revelation, the “seven lamps of 
fire burning before the throne, which are the seven Spirits of God” (IV, 5), 
God’s Glory, Uncreated Light,*’ and perhaps also Coleridge’s ‘“‘Lampads Seven,/ 
That watch the throne of Heaven!” in his poem on primal evil, Ne Plus Ultra. 

The first, “‘or harsh Quality, [contraction], is the . . . Sharpness and Cold, as it 
is seen that the harsh astringent Cold dries the Water, and makes it sharp Ice 

. 88 In opposition to the first quality is the second, expansion, which is “‘the al- 
laying or warming, whereby the harsh or astringent and cold Quality becomes 
thin and Soft, whence the Water takes its Original.’’® 

The third quality—heat, violent rotation, or tension—is a consequence of the 
first two: “For the astringent and bitter Qualities are the Beginning and the 
Cause of the Heat .. .’’*° “[This] third quality is the ‘war’ which Heraclitus said 
was the ‘father of all things.’ ’! 

The tension or war of the third quality gives birth to the fourth quality “where 
Life is generated in the Midst or Center of Death.’ This is “the abyss out of 
which all arises and is accordingly as free as the will of that abyss.’ Here the 
indeterminate may become determinate; self-knowledge, free-will, and imagina- 
tion arise, and depending on the direction of the imagination is manifest spirit 
or matter.“ It is evident, as Berdyaev says, that “Jacob Boehme [ascribes] enor- 
mous importance to imagination.’** For if the individual places his imagination 
upon matter, he remains in the Wrath of God, the first three qualities; if he places 
his imagination upon spirit, the first three become the last three, the Love of God, 
and he experiences a rebirth.** “(Contraction], the first nature form becomes love, 
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the fifth form; expansion, the second form, becomes speech or any sort of intelligi- 
ble expression, the sixth form. Rotation or motion which is the third form becomes 
God’s complete manifestation, the Kingdom of Heaven, the seventh form of eternal 
nature’””; “the corporeal Being’”® of the seven forms. 

“As [Boehme] associates love with the visual sense, so he associates the sixth 
form with the auditory sense . . . The harmony of the forces attained in the light 
is imaged as a musical symphony, generating a sound unheard by the coarser ear 
of nature’’;*® indeed, unheard except by those who are “in earnest,”’ Boehme 
warns his reader.®° The seventh form is imaged as a sublime divertissement, life 
in its fullness, “for that [Form] in the Perfection of Love in Paradise,” says 
Boehme, “will be a very inward hearty Sport of Love, where everyone shall speak 
from his knowledge of the great Wonders of the holy Birth.”»! 

Boehme does not believe only those belonging to the Christian dispensation 
may know “the great Wonders of the Holy Birth.” “Most certainly there is but 
One God,” says he; “but when the Veil is put away from thy Eyes, so that thou 
seest and knowest Him, then thou wilt also see and know all thy Brethren, 
whether they be Christians, Jews, Turks, or Heathens.” 

Further, such knowledge creates its own object; a man who has placed his 
imagination on the last three qualities creates or draws out these qualities in 
others.® In recognizing his brothers, he bestows the results of his imagination on 
them, and they recognize his threefold sanctity as well as their own godhead. 

However, this laudable consequence is not his motive in placing his imagination 
on love, expression, and holy Sport: “the Master works on and on without Con- 
sideration, what he lights upon that he makes: for the Consideration is in the 
Work.’ That is, for Boehme creation is in itself its own excuse for being; it needs 
no justification beyond its own activity. In this activity the means is the end, and 
no element of utility enters into creative expression. 

The seven fountain spirits (contraction—ice; expansion—water ; blind struggle 
in the darkness—war; sudden release—the abyss, noise, light; love—creative 
force; speech—music; paradise—sport, light) do not act independently or tem- 
porally. “All the Seven Spirits are generated in one another, the one continually 
generates the other, neither of them is the first, neither is any of them the last;** 
... none of them has either Beginning or End.’’** But, says Boehme, further ex- 
plaining “the rhythmic circular movement’ of the spiritual process which is 
not, incidentally, repetition without progress or retrogression,®® “the End finds 
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the Beginning, and the the Beginning swallows up the End again.’’®* That is, for 
Boehme being and becoming are not mutually exclusive; the temporal is within 
the eternal; the seven fountain spirits have neither beginning nor end, yet the end 
continually seeks the beginning. 

Not so difficult to experience, this temporal in the eternal, it is difficult to specu- 
late upon, thinks Boehme. “I see them all Seven very well,” he says, “but when I 
speculate into them, then the Spirit rises up in the Middlemost Fountain or Well- 
spring, where the Spirit of Life generates itself, which goes now upwards, now 
downwards®. . . . For even in the Divine Power, one Spirit does not go through all 
the Spirits equally at once in its rising up: For when it rises up then indeed it 
touches or stirs them all at once, but it is caught in its rising up, so that it must 
lay down its Stateliness and Pomp, and not triumph over all the Seven.”’®* 

In other words, there is ultimately no hierarchy in the seven spirits, all are of 
equal importance and necessary for the Behmenistic cycle, for the equilibrium 
achieved as the seven nature forms function harmoniously. But in speculating on 
the process, the middlemost fountain or fourth nature form becomes dominant. 
Here in the fourth fountain spirit where the love of God may be differentiated 
from the wrath of God, where the spirit of life generates itself oscillating between 
wrath and love, where self-distinction manifests itself through the contraries of 
wrath and love, where the imagination determines the direction of the will, the 
mind sees most distinctly the upwards and downwards process of the seven 
nature forms. 

Neither the cosmic nor individual process which takes place as a consequence 
of the functioning of these seven nature forms is arbitrary: Boehme believes that 
imagination, which he images as the heavenly Virgin who is “from Eternity,” 
and “exists within the Godhead,”® determines creation. ‘The world is created 
by God through imagination,’’®* which prior to the creation, played before the 
Face of God, wedded itself to man, who is created in the image of God . . . and 
variously individualizes itself in different human personalities.”®* The heavenly 
Virgin “is the gift of Grace, in its most general and comprehensive sense. . . .”’” 
Insofar as man has Grace is he fit for the ““Wedding’”’®*, in Boehme’s words, and 
hence the ‘‘Angelical Dance.’®® 

In one sense God’s decree is His Wisdom or Sophia, His Word or the Logos;’° it 
is the longing for wisdom that brings about manifestation, the decree which 
creates. Wisdom, being the pure imagination of the divine spirit, is conversely 
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man’s bride in the light, his integrity towards which he aspires; his imagination 
without which he cannot create.” “Thus,” says Boehme, ‘the Tincture [an al- 
chemical term meaning the ‘divine regenerative vitality . . . which can transform 
and change both man and nature”’] is the Longing, the great Desire after the 
Virgin ... the divine Inclination . ..; the masculine seeks her in the feminine, 
and the feminine in the masculine.’”* The heavenly Virgin is, then, fundamental 
to divine action; a vision of her is necessary for creation. 


III 


This is obviously not a complete summary of Boehme; only such parts, cursorily 
stated, as are immediately relevant to Kubla Khan. To start with the Abyssinian 
maid, ‘‘one of the most cryptic points in Coleridge’s poem” according to I. A. 
Richards:" if she is looked on as Boehme’s heavenly Virgin, the poet’s visionary 
seeing her is wisdom’s drawing him to herself. Grace, or the Abyssinian maid, 
playing before the poet arouses in him “‘a strong desire, a hunger and thirst’”® 
after her visioned ‘symphony and song” (1. 43) so that out of the “deep delight” 
(1. 44) or love which will accrue, he will be able to express what is still unformed 
“with music loud and long” (1. 45), and thereby build paradise. 

The heavenly Virgin stands apart from the seven forms, as does the damsel in 
the poem because “‘the Virgin has no Will to conceive (or to be impregnated with) 
any Thing; her Will is (only) to open the Wonders of God; ... and that virgin- 
like Will creates the .. . FIAT.’’® In other words, the Abyssinian maid is singing 
of Mount Abora, making the Wonders of the seven nature forms appear to the 
poet. Fundamental to their action, being the passive idea back of the will, she 
(her Fiat) forces the will to turn on itself (contraction become love)—‘‘Could I 
revive within me/Her symphony and song,/To such a deep delight ’twould win 
me” (Il. 42-44); then shows the will its possibilities (expansion become expression) 
—That with music loud and long/I would build that dome in air’’ (ll. 45-46); 
that is, in Spirit; then its actualities (paradise, the seventh form)—‘‘That sunny 
dome! Those caves of ice’’ (1. 47)! 

The Behmenistic cycle is complete; all the forms are in equilibrium imaged by 
the juxtaposition of the seventh form—‘‘That sunny dome!” or “‘sunny pleasure- 
dome” (light, divine play)—and the first form—‘‘those caves of ice!” (immobile 
matter, congealing or coagulating contraction). The image also shows the imper- 
manence of the equilibrium; by the nature of things, ‘‘a sunny pleasure-dome with 
caves of ice” (1. 36) is not permanent. In addition, the earlier unmodified ‘“‘stately 
pleasure-dome”’ (1. 2) wherein was anticipated the triumph of the stateliness and 
pomp of one fountain spirit, the seventh, has been modified by juxtaposition with 
the first, ice, and so has lost its pomp in the greater glory of the harmonic whole. 

Here in paradise the perfection of eternal nature is visualized as organic perfec- 
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tion: the poet is recognized by his brothers in the light or are through him able to 
recognize his grace and hence their own potentiality —“‘And all who heard should 
see.”’ (1. 48). The audience ‘‘weave a circle [an angelical dance] round him thrice” 
(1. 51) to signify their acknowledgment of his threefold sanctity—love, the expres- 
sion of love, and his experience of paradise; they ‘close [their] eyes with holy 
dread” (1. 52) or reverence, the synthesis of love and fear,’* the two great forces 
independent of the abyss of freedom into which the seven fountains are divided, 
“For he on honey-dew hath fed, / Anddrunk themilk of Paradise’’ (Il. 53-54). ‘As 
the members of man’s body love one another,” says Boehme, “so do the spirits 
also in the Divine Power . . .7* This harmony of hearing, seeing, smelling, tasting, 
and feeling is the true intelligent life.’ 

To go from paradise to the abyss is for Boehme not going the wrong way: 
“What is above is like that which is below and what is below is like that which is 
above’’;®! moreover, “the rhythmic circular movement’ is repetitious: the foun- 
tain ‘‘at once and ever” (1. 23) gives birth to “the sacred river” (1. 24) whereby, 
as will become evident, “the End finds the Beginning.” * However, here the dark 
aspect of the process is more prominent. “But oh! that deep romantic chasm 
which slanted / Down the green hill athwart a cedarn cover! / A savage place!’, 
(ll. 12-14). 

The holy Sport in Paradise is not so easily achieved: man walks on a “razor’s 
edge [which may become] a saw to the armed vision” ;* he is precariously bal- 
anced between love and wrath. For paradise attained is not attained for all time 
even though paradise is not in a temporal category: as Boehme says, “so also 
must thou, O Man, (that art gone forth out of Paradise) in Anguish, Longing, 
and in a desirous Will go into the Birth again, and so thou shalt attain Paradise 
again, and the Light of God.”’*®* The process is repetitious and rebirth not a final, 
once and forever salvation. 

Kubla Khan decreed the “‘stately pleasure-dome . . . / Where Alph, the sacred 
river, ran” (ll. 2-3)—in Boehme’s words, ‘‘a pleasant Palace of Joy ... made 
out of the Midst of the Waters.’*®* But the living waters as aspects of the con- 
tinuum must run “down to a sunless sea” (1. 5), or “lifeless ocean” (1. 28), the 
first two forms, contraction (sunless or lifeless) and expansion (ocean or sea). In 
Boehme’s words, “and here it is very plainly discerned, that the material Water 
is as it were dead, or has Death in it; ...and God called it Sea ...; in which 
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(Word) is understood in the Language of Nature, as it were. ..a Life in Corrup- 
tion.’’® 

A life in corruption, however, is not necessarily ultimate; it brings about blind 
struggle in the darkness, war. The tension is so great that even as the “‘sacred 
river’ sinks “in tumult to a lifeless ocean’’ (1. 28), “ancestral voices” (1. 30), which 
signify the recurrence of the process or the eternal continuum, prophesy conflict; 
and “life is generated in the Midst or Center of Death,”’*®* the fourth form. This 
fourth form is the holy abyss, “the middlemost Fountain or Well-spring, where 
the Spirit of Life generates itself, which goes now upwards, now downwards.’’*® 
For, says Boehme, “the Beginning of every Being is nothing else but Imagination 
of the Abyss, that the same bring itself by its own Longing into an Imagination, 
and modelleth and imageth itself, and apprehendeth the Image-likeness, and 
breatheth it forth from the Eternal One to a viewing of itself.’ 

“And from this chasm, with ceaseless turmoil seething, / As if this earth in fast 
thick pants were breathing, / A mighty fountain momently was forced (ll. 17- 
19); /...’mid...dancing rocks at once and ever / It flung up momently the 
sacred river’’ (Il. 23-24). Here in the tremendous activity of the fourth form, the 
great mystery of the abyss of God, is the potentiality of the determinate, of both 
good and evil, wrath and love, savagery and tranquillity. Implicit in the chaotic 
“ceaseless turmoil seething,” the “huge fragments,” (I. 21) vaulting “like re- 
bounding hail” (1. 21) are the orderly “dancing rocks” (1. 23). Implicit in the noise 
of the ‘‘mighty fountain” is the music of the ‘mingled measure / From the foun- 
tain and the caves’’ (Il. 33-34) of the seven forms in harmonious equilibrium. 
Here in the fourth form is the imagination which will in its freedom turn back to 
the three first forms, like a place where a “woman [is] wailing for her demon-lover”’ 
(1. 16), or go forward passively, like the living water, “the sacred river. / Five 
miles meandering with a mazy motion’’ (Il. 24-25), thence to repeat the entire 
holy process. However, being a continuum, the process is not unbroken: ‘“Para- 
dise,”’ says Boehme, “is somewhat else [than the Garden of Eden]; and yet no 
other Place, but another Principle ...; And yet it has no Wall of Earth and 
Stones about it, but there is a great Gulf . . . between Paradise and this world . . . 
And none can come therein but by a new Birth.” 

In Kubla Khan, between the traditional, ancient Garden of Eden—‘“‘So twice 
five miles of fertile ground / With walls and towers were girdled round: / And 
there were gardens bright with sinuous rills, / Where blossomed many an incense- 
bearing tree; / And here were forests ancient as the hills, / Enfolding sunny spots 
of greenery” (Il. 6-11)—and paradise—‘“A sunny pleasure-dome with caves of 
ice” (1. 36) / is the “savage place” (1. 14) the “deep, romantic chasm which 
slanted .. . athwart”’ (Il. 12-13) breaking the dream and preparing for the ‘“‘new 
birth,” the vision of Grace, or the Logos or decree; because it is from the chasm’s 
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fountain that will be “flung up momently the sacred river” (1. 24) on which “the 
shadow of the dome of pleasure / Floated midway on the waves” (Il. 31-32). 

That is, between the girdled garden of Eden and the principle of Paradise— 
“A sunny pleasure-dome with caves of ice!”—is “a great Gulf”—the “deep, ro- 
mantic chasm”; because the garden of Eden knows nothing of wrath, a rebirth, 
a new Body, or the Water of Life—‘“the sacred river.” In Boehme’s words, “he 
that thirsteth after this Water (Water of Life) and drinks thereof, in him the 
Light of Life kindles itself, which is the Heart of God ... Now this Love and 
Wrath is indeed one Body, but the Water of Life is the Heaven or Partition be- 
tween them, so that the Love does not receive or comprehend the Wrath nor the 
Wrath the Love, but the Love rises up in the Water of Life, and receives into it- 
self from the first and austere Birth the Power, which is the Light, which is 
generated out of the Wrath; so that the new Body is born out of the old . . . But 
when the Light of God shines through this sharp Birth or Geniture, then it be- 
comes very meek, and is as it were like a Man that is asleep, in whom the Life 
still moves, and the Body is in a sweet quiet Rest ... And that new Body is the 
Water of Life...” 

“Five miles meandering with a mazy motion / Through wood and dale the 
sacred river ran” (Il. 25-26). “Life still moves,’”’ but the “new Body,” “the Water 
of Life,” is “in a sweet, quiet Rest’’; the ‘‘ceaseless seething” (1. 17) and so forth 
of its birth is no longer in evidence. Generated out of the wrath, however, this 
“sweet, quiet Rest” will have a temporary end, will sink “in tumult to a lifeless 
ocean” (1. 28). Then, as already indicated by the ancestral voices, by the colon 
following ocean (1. 28), by external evidence from Coleridge used by Lowes™ (the 
Alpheus was believed to run under sea to appear again), and more significantly 
by the cyclical pattern the poem embodies; ‘‘the Water of Life,” ‘“‘the sacred 
river,” will return through the advent of war, a startling and powerful echo of the 
“at once and ever” (I. 23) of the fountain’s action. However, as the poem notes 
immediately thereafter and as Boehme says, “the Word which is spoken forth, 
or outspoken, abides as a Splendor or glorious Edict before the King.’ 

“Tt was a miracle of rare device, / A sunny pleasure-dome with caves of ice” 
(ll. 35-36). Paradise once achieved abides whether as a substantial product or a 
remembered state of consciousness to remind the builder that he once possessed 
“the shaping spirit of Imagination.” Whether reborn in him or not, the “‘beauty- 
making power”®* remains as a standard for fullness of life. 

As the potentiality of rebirth is always present, so is light in darkness. In the 
first five lines of the poem—‘In Xanadu did Kubla Khan / A stately pleasure- 
dome decree: / Where Alph, the sacred river, ran / Through caverns measureless 
to man / Down to a sunless sea”—light is conspicuous by its absence; its presence 
is only by implication. That is, in the first five lines of the poem, the potentiality 
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of light is indicated by the “‘sunless sea,” but light is not present, merely implied. 
Light without equivocation, supernal light, does not occur until line 36, the vic- 
torious culmination of the first movement of the poem, ‘“‘A sunny pleasure-dome 
with caves of ice!”’ 

For this there is a reason according to Coleridge: ‘‘The light reflected [is] a light 
bestowed.”*” Man in fulfilling himself brings forth light; potentially, however, 
the light was already there: made in the image of God, containing thereby in 
himself the light principle, man through his imagination manifests it, or, as 
Boehme says, “Breatheth it ... forth from the Eternal One to a viewing of it- 
self,’”® because “‘where nothing is, there nothing can come to be.’’®® The Logos 
or Kubla Khan’s decree, the drawing power of wisdom, the Abyssinian maid, the 
imagination, is always potentially present. Drawn by her vision man acts to 
achieve self-distinction; in his achievement he sees the ‘‘universe organically re- 
lated into a single living whole.’ All the nature forms, the Glory of God, be- 
come evident to him, and he embodies them as they are in his time and space, for 
this earth, the “flowery fresh springing meadow’” is a similitude to God, and 
“a, loving Schoolmaster to him that seeks.’ 

The glory he embodies then is in harmony with the symbolized divertissement 
he sees inherent in the picturesque 18th century English garden, in the divertis- 
sement of the age of reason’s juxtaposition of primitivism, a past Eden, and 
progress, a future Utopia;'® in the divertissement of the Gothic romances’ 
‘‘persons and characters supernatural or at least romantic,” and in the sublime 
divertissement of Jacob Boehme. Because following Boehme, who was also an 


influence on the age and on Coleridge, ‘“‘when the Light of God dawns, or breaks 
forth in the center of the Spirit of the Soul, then the Spirit of the Soul sees very 
well the Creation of this World, as in a clear Glass, and nothing is far off;'* . . . 
God created the Heaven out of the Midst of the Water.’’°5 ‘The shadow of the dome 
of pleasure / Floated midway on the waves / Where was heard the mingled meas- 
ure / From the fountain and the caves. / It was a miracle of rare device / A 
sunny pleasure-dome with caves of ice!” (ll. 31-36). 


IV 


Coleridge in Kubla Khan, however, is not speaking with the Christian appeal 
and urgency of Boehme; he mentions, for instance, neither God nor Soul. The 
fervor and intimacy of the great mystic are not effects produced by Kubla Khan. 
Notwithstanding, the parallel between certain aspects of Boehme and Kubla 
Khan is very deeply rooted. This parallel is in the creative activity necessary for 
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self-distinction, in the necessity of opposing qualities, in the organic relatedness 
of the whole, in the imagination as the determining factor of the will, and in the 
sequences of imagery. 

Just as Coleridge was constant in his attitude toward the reconciliation of 
anomalies and a redemptive process in operation, so he was constant in his desire 
to be considered a poet: “Beneath this sod / A poet lies or that which seem’d he,” 
his own epitaph reads, written just eight months before his death. In order to 
understand his analysis of a poet, it is necessary to return to his criticism of the 
Gothic romance. The Gothic romance did not reflect poetic or creative activity 
because no moral miracle was embodied in it, no semblance or image of truth, no 
basis of spiritual truth to the supernatural was given. 

The nature of the moral miracle embodied in Kubla Khan is now more easily 
perceived: the garden of Eden was such so long as the tree of the knowledge of 
good and evil had not been tasted; it was a garden so long as innocence knew 
nothing of morality; in short, so long as opposites were unknown. Paradise is dif- 
ferent: it involves a reconciliation of anomalies through an integrated, vital, and 
controlled process, in which grace, or imagination, or the Logos plays the deci- 
sive role. 

This process or continuum divides itself into harmony and discord, excitement 
and tranquillity, subjective and objective, feminine and masculine, height and 
depth, sterility and fertility, to mention just a very few of the opposites posed 
in the poem as aspects of the continuum, or to show the potentiality of one in the 
other. For instance, the living water flows into the “lifeless ocean’’; potentially 
the living embraces the dead, or the dead the living. As Boehme says, “Life is 
generated in the Midst or Center of Death.’’* Civilized man’s dome is at one 
with uncivilized nature’s cave modified from caverns—none of the seven spirits 
has either beginning or end. From the apparently sterile, the ‘deep romantic 
chasm”’ (1. 12), is forced the mighty fountain on which depends the fertility of 
the “gardens bright with sinuous rills, / Where blossomed many an incense-bear- 
ing tree” (ll. 8-9). The symphony and song of the maiden are to be revived by 
“T,”’ [sic.] (1. 42) the poet; implicit in the feminine is the masculine; the masculine 
seeks the Virgin for transformation. Within the poet’s Unitarian prayer!”— 
“Could I revive within me” (1. 42)—is the possibility of failure. There is, as Lane 
Cooper with moral disapproval noted, “‘acquiescent admission of demoniac love 
within so-called ‘holy’ precincts’’°* because within the dark principle is the light 
and vice versa. 

To suggest, however, that thereby Coleridge is acquiescing in demoniac love as 
such is to miss the wording of the poem: in the first place, the woman and demon- 
lover are introduced by simile; in the second place, the woman is “wailing for her 
demon-lover”’ (1. 16); she is not being redeemed by her activity; in fact, she is 
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very unhappy about the situation. Nor is there any suggestion that her wailing 
will bring satisfaction. She is freely placing her imagination back on itself, on a 
demon-lover. However, the anguish and longing though misdirected are still 
within the seven forms of eternal nature—‘‘an indissoluble Band’; are there- 
fore one aspect of the activity of God, wrath, so cannot be excluded from the over- 
all holy process; the savage place is as holy and enchanted as a place where 
beneath a waning moon a woman wails for matter. As Coleridge said, “This is 
the great mystery of the abyss of God.’’'° 

Coleridge had understanding; he knew the normative difference between good 
and evil. Indeed, he was not only more sensitive than most people in his moral 
attitude—witness, for instance, his great sensitivity in rejecting vicarious atone- 
ment at an early age—"" but also much more subtle in expressing it, as Robert 
Penn Warren has so brilliantly demonstrated in his analysis of The Rime of the 
Ancient Mariner .'"* 

In this poem, however, Coleridge is viewing life’s process sub specie aelernitatis, 
from the point of view of the creative artist; so viewed the savage place is as holy 
and enchanted as the Abyssinian maid “singing of Mount Abora” (1. 41). “[For] 
the Time past, present, and to come [ancient hills, the sunny pleasure-dome, 
ancestral voices prophesying] as also Depth and Height [the chasm and Mount 
Abora], near and afar off [the activity of the poet and Kubla Khan] are all one in 
God [the continuum imaged in Kubla Khan], one Comprehensibility [one inte- 
grated whole]’’""*; because such insight is itself Grace, creation, imagination, and 
by its expression carries the poet and the audience into the consciousness it builds. 
Being paradisal, it is a consciousness which is itself redemptive, which knows 
neither death, that is, time, nor shame, that is, temporal good and evil; a moral 
miracle or rebirth within the framework of the point of view Coleridge is pre- 
senting. 

That Kubla Khan reflects an image of truth depends again on Coleridge’s 
belief in a vital, organic, creative process, that life is “I myself I,’’'* or self-dis- 
tinction. The exciting tone of the close, the “flashing eyes” (1. 50) and “floating 
hair” (1. 50) imaging the movement, vitality, and possession of spontaneous crea- 
tion is for Coleridge an image of truth because truth or knowledge was for him 
bound up with being or consciousness. “He that first sought to know in order to 
be was the first philosopher.’ Paradisal consciousness is complete being—the 
seven fountain spirits are in equilibrium or integrated as a consequence of imagi- 
nation; hence paradisal consciousness is knowledge, and the poem reflects an 
image of truth. There is a basis of spiritual truth to the supernatural introduced 
by simile into the poem; Coleridge has not disappointed the curiosity he has 
aroused. The demon-lover is, indeed, evil, causing wailing beneath a waning 
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moon. Nevertheless, the woman, as I have already said, is freely turning back 
on herself. 

The image of Kubla Khan, the “wise Chinese,” is also more intelligible now: 
creation is the manifestation or process of wisdom; it is imagination directed 
toward unification, the “secondary Imagination” as Coleridge later calls it, which 
like the primary Imagination brings about self-consciousness, but which differs 
from the primary ‘in the degree and in the mode of its operation. It dissolves, 
diffuses, dissipates in order to recreate.”!'? That is, the paradisal myth, either as 
a fairy tale or as a psychological process, is repetitious; so acknowledging is not 
imaginative but fanciful according to Coleridge’s analysis of fancy and imagina- 
tion."* Imaginatively, it is recreated; it becomes a living myth not one which is 
like Dante’s,"* Aloadine’s,'° the repetitious archetypal of Jung,’*' or Boehme’s, 
for that matter; but one which shows by the images used its present vital entity. 
“For Paradise stands open in the Mind of a holy Soul’’ . . . The whole Nature 
stands in Anguish and Longing... because it tastes the Paradise in itself. . . 
and lifts itself up towards the Light of God . . . and so brings forth in its Anguish 
always something that is fairer, higher and new; as may sufficiently be found and 
understood in the mind of Man.’!” 

This something essentially new is the adoration of the creative process itself 
(Coleridge’s answer to Plato), the sacred power of imagination, which increas- 
ingly became accepted until in Shelley it was “the great instrument of moral 
good.’’'*4 It was the cause of Keats’ charge in Sleep and Poetry against the 18th 
century; its failure of imagination ‘made great Apollo blush for this his land” 


(1. 183). It was Wordsworth’s “Soul” which becomes in The Prelude “‘the Imagi- 
nation of the whole.’’> It was the secondary imagination in Coleridge, the crux 
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around which his literary criticism turns. In 1797, although he had not analyzed 
it in prose, he had noted its effect on Wordsworth, had obliquely referred to it in 
poetry written prior to Kubla Khan,'** and had imaged it in poetry: it is not 
strange his chief actor should be a creator, not his creation, a paradisal garden. 

For in the poem Kubla Khan, is man generically; specifically, a prince of men, 
hence a man able to arouse the secondary imagination, to come to a self-conscious- 
ness superior to ordinary men; not only to achieve knowledge of himself through 
“the primary Imagination ...the living power and prime agent of all human 
perception .. . [repeating] in the finite mind the eternal act of creation in the 
infinite I AM,’’!” but also to achieve a higher self-consciousness, through thought 
processes different in degree, not kind. This higher self-consciousness is achieved 
through a difference in the degree and mode of imagination’s operation.'?* Kubla 
Khan is able to dissolve, diffuse, dissipate the facts of experience and to recreate 
them so all may participate in his insight; to command, through the power of his 
own self-realized being, a stately pleasure-dome, which dignifies and gives signifi- 
cance to human existence—not one facet of human existence, but all facets of 
human existence, from the “wailing” to the “singing.” 

Such was Coleridge’s faith at the time, that creation is itself paradise, that the 
“shaping spirit of imagination’ is itself redemption. Having no utility beyond 
its own activity—‘‘the Consideration is in the Work,” as Boehme says—"® it 
nevertheless is benevolent, equalitarian, progressive, primitive, natural, rational 
beyond the wildest hopes of the philosophes;*' and, Coleridge implies, it always 
has been, although not within the fanciful and more popular notions of the 18th 
century. 

The “shaping spirit of imagination” is benevolent because “all who heard 
should see them there”’ (I. 48). The “shaping spirit of imagination” is equalitarian 
because “I would build that dome in air” (1. 46). It is progressive because the 
triumphal repetition of the pleasure-dome is like a great theme in a symphony— 
first decreed, then seen as a shadow, then apprehended as a miracle, then trium- 
phantly “I would build” (1. 46). It is primitive because ‘‘here were forests ancient 
as the hills” (1. 10). The “shaping spirit of imagination” is natural because “Is it 
simple, is it natural that God should have gone in search of Moses to speak to 
Jean Jacques Rousseau’’*? when a poet here and now ‘‘on honey-dew hath fed / 
And drunk the milk of Paradise” (ll. 53-54)? It is rational because as the poet 
turns on himself and views the history of his own development, he discovers from 
the vantage point of imagination his development’s musical order (“the mingled 
measure” becomes in line 41 “singing,” line 42 “symphony and song,”’ line 45 
“music loud arid long,” increasing in momentum like a crescendo). Again “that 
sunny dome! those caves of ice!” reiterate the recurrence of paradise through in- 
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sight and creation—paradise not only has to be penetrated; it has to be built— 
and its recurrence or rediscovery is more exciting than its original penetration 
because imaginative laws, laws of growth are involved,'* and the building is in 
itself a process of growth. 

The excitement of the close is a result of this consciously realized, vital growth, 
the substantiality of which has been steadily built up through the fifty-four lines 
of the poem. It is symphony, deeply conceived harmony; as well as song, lyric 
exaltation. At the close the exaltation rightfully wins out: the Abyssinian maid 
is singing of Mount Abora, the potential heightened consciousness which man 
attains as all the seven fountains of the divine essence function harmoniously and 
in full vigor. Eyes are closed in holy dread as Semele’s were not before the spec- 
tacle of man himself, his demonstrated potentiality which through and because 
of travail finds paradise in Xanadu, the romantic site of his own being, before the 
poet who saw directly and aspired to recreate through the secondary imagination, 
paradise; i.e., “a pleasant Palace of Joy ...made out of the Midst of the 
Waters.’ 

“For there alone,” as Coleridge later said, ‘are all things at once different and 
the same; there alone, as the principle of all things, does distinction exist, unaided 
by division, ... succession of time and unmoving eternity, infinite change and 
ineffable rest.’’!*5 

There is nothing exclusive about Coleridge’s point of view, as Muirhead has 
indicated.'** The temporary retreat from the world symbolized by the walls and 
towers of revived Gothic is acknowledged possible only by inclusion of what is 
outside: if the “sacred” river of Paradise whose source and end are outside the 
enclosure had no “sunless sea”’ into which to flow a back-water would result mak- 
ing the garden of Eden impossible. Nature is not set over against something that 
is not nature. Being one vast symbol of spiritual life, the poem, like the pictur- 
esque garden, symbolizes nature—“the spontaneity and freedom of nature’’!*”— 
from which nothing, however minute, “chaffy grain” (1. 22), for instance, can be 
excluded. Integrated by an imaginative act which “dissolves, diffuses, dissipates 
in order to recreate,”!** it unifies into a vital whole all the seven qualities of the 
divine essence. 

The poem, then, is “about the imagination” as Robert Penn Warren indi- 
cated,!*® “the philosophic imagination, the sacred power of self-intuition” ;'*° 
more precisely, the creative or secondary imagination, which looks to nothing 
but itself for its justification. The “flashing eyes” (1. 50) and “floating hair” (1. 
50) do not look to the audience but it to them; the inspiration is not from an 
audience but from the achievement of another creative artist, an achievement 
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of growth and production.”’ 

134 See Note 86. 

135 §. T. Coleridge, The Complete Works of , Vol. IV, 41-42. 

136 John H. Muirhead, Coleridge as Philosopher (New York, 1930). 

137 See Note 2. 

188 See Note 117. 

1389 Robert Penn Warren, p. 109. 

40 B. L., XII, 120. 
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made possible through a decree, and in Coleridge’s hoped for imitation, from the 
heavenly Virgin, the Abyssinian maid, who plays before the poet so enticingly, 
so wisely, that his desire for her wisdom becomes prayer—‘‘Could I revive within 
me” (1. 47)—, and his humility much greater than that, say, of a Milton who 
had a God firmly beneath his feet, Whose ways were, beyond question, justifiable. 
Coleridge had in this poem only his own experience to counter an age which in 
the last analysis had no need for an hypothesis such as God. 

I am not suggesting that Coleridge was attempting in Kubla Khan to counter 
his age; nor that he was an atheist. He was indeed deeply religious although cer- 
tainly not within an immediately recognizable religious orthodoxy. And rather 
than countering his age, he was in fact showing it up. In an age of and a country 
famous for empiricism he was a great empiricist. He was not talking about a God 
he had not experienced but about creative activity which he had experienced, 
which others had experienced, and to which his age had given the name of 
imagination; how that activity justified itself in the creative imagination, some- 
thing relatively new, had its own ethics and its own truth, different indeed from 
the ethics and truth “that inanimate cold world allowed / To the poor loveless 
ever-anxious crowd,’ an ethics and truth which like the Logos or decree of 
Kubla Khan embraced not only his ancestors but the poet who would imitate 
him, and whose imitation would become in turn the same decree—for the audi- 
ence in their recognition of the poet recognize themselves—one body transfixed by 
creative activity, paradisal consciousness for Coleridge in 1797. 

In Dejection: An Ode, in which Coleridge talks about the loss of imagination,!** 
he makes judgments outside its enchantment. In this poem he speaks of “higher 
worth,” (1. 50) of the “pure,” (1. 65) of ‘the sensual and proud,” (1. 70) of the 
“voice” (1. 57) from the “soul itself” (1. 65) which must “‘be sent . . . of its own 
birth,” (ll. 56-57), of ‘the passion and the life, whose fountains are within,” 
(1. 46) of the “joy ...the spirit and the power / Which wedding Nature to us 
gives in dower / A new Earth and a new Heaven.” (Il. 67-69). 

In Kubla Khan, an image of that new Earth and new Heaven, distinctions 
between the pure, the sensual, and the proud are presented only as aspects of the 
continuum; the “savage place” is as integral a part of the whole as “‘the gardens 
bright with sinuous rills.’”” The poet does not put all the burden on himself; he is 
altered by the achievement of other men—Kubla Khan’s. There is a reciprocity 
between him and nature: “This beautiful and beauty-making power’ has its 
roots in the indeterminate ‘ceaseless, turmoil seething” of the fountain from 
which the sacred river flows. The Abyssinian maid is an Idea playing before him 
which he fills in with the Wonders of Life—all the seven Wonders, not simply 
contraction, become love—purity, or the pomp and dignity of “the stately 
pleasure-dome.”’ 


141 Laplace, quoted by F. S. C. Northrop, The Meeting of East and West (New York, 
1947), p. 90. “I find no need for such an hypothesis.” 

142 Dejection: An Ode (ll. 51-52). 

43 Oliver Elton, Modern Studies (London, 1907), p. 170. ‘“‘Coleridge, whose ode Dejection 
is the classical utterance in English on the [dark] night of the soul.” 

144 Dejection: An Ode (1. 63). 
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For the ‘‘poet brings the whole soul of man into activity” ;* his characters are 
generic not individual;'** the creative imagination—‘[that] power, first put in 
action by the will and understanding, and retained under their irremissive though 
gentle and unnoticed control'” ...is at once both active and passive.’’* As 
already noted, Coleridge did not choose from among the descriptions he remem- 
bered of paradise that one which most pleased his fancy; his fancy was subordi- 
nate.'*® The imaginative reader does not choose in reading the poem, accepting 
some images and rejecting others; he is passively carried “Five miles meandering 
with a mazy motion.” That is, “the movement of the verse becomes the movement 
of the meaning.’'™ And because the poem is short, the spell can be and is main- 
tained, so that the final lines, “For he on honey-dew hath fed / And drunk the 
milk of paradise,” carry with them the cumulative excitement of the preceding 
lines and bring about a type of post-hypnosis, a “receptivity.’"* In this “recep- 
tivity” there is no conscious understanding, but it influences the reader after the 
event more profoundly than conscious understanding at the time of reading. 

For Kubla Khan produces an abeyance of the will which engages in ordinary 
activity (the will of choice or fancy).'® The effect of this abeyance is the trance- 
like excitement induced by the lyric on the reader again and again from youth 
through maturity. Meaning in its ordinary usage does not enter into this activity. 
Years of evidence for this statement can be cited: the long line of impressionistic 
criticism—“‘pure lyricism,” “‘pure magic,”’!**—the present day ‘‘breath-taking 
vividness’’!** through which ‘‘the more comprehending parts of our mind should 
go to sleep,’®* the poem’s so-called remoteness and freedom “from implica- 
cions.’!% , 

Realizing that the trancelike excitement induced by the lyric legitimately en- 
hances or is an aspect of its meaning acts as a check to certain interpretations of 
the poem. To take one line, “Five miles meandering with a mazy motion’: do 
we have here, as one critic says, ‘perhaps... the barest hint of the serpentine 
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observable”’!®* indicating even in the “ ‘manic’ stage . . . the malign principle’’!®® 
in drug addiction? Is the maze, according to another critic, ‘‘of course, a well- 
known figure suggesting uncertain and blind progress and . .. sometimes ex- 
pressly used for the spiritual complexities of human life?’’!® Is the line, according 
to still another critic, an image indicating an “absence of order . . . in life caused 
by man’s inability to understand his inhibition and complexes?” 

Not one of these critics noticed that this was a description of the “sacred river” 
in the temporal heavenly garden where having been through ‘‘ceaseless turmoil 
seething,” ‘‘tumult,” and prophesied war, having gone “in Anguish, Longing, 
and in a desirous Will . . . into the Birth again,’ the eternal “sunny pleasure- 
dome with caves of ice / Floated midway on the waves.” In general, ‘‘serpentine” 
may indicate “the malign principle” in drug addiction; a maze ‘“‘uncertain and 
blind progress”; meandering “absence of order.’’ But they do not in the context 
of this poem. And Coleridge took particular pains to indicate the course of his 
river: a stately pleasure-dome was decreed where the sacred river ran; conse- 
quently, twice five miles of fertile ground were girdled round. The river, having 
been flung up by the fountain, meanders five miles through wood and dale be- 
fore it reaches the caverns. 

The line, ‘Five miles meandering with a mazy motion,” is hypnotic; and 
Coleridge meant it to be, or rather the “unconscious activity ...that is the 
genius in the man of genius’!® so shaped it with a purpose more profound than 
its immediate perceptible hypnotic power. 

This line occurs in paradise, and only in paradise is the river given this mazy 
motion: as the river leaves paradise, tumult and ancestral voices break the spell, 
not prosodically but figuratively. Not only is the end of the river tumultuous; 
it is given birth by the seething turmoil of the fountain. At no place is the river 
gently flowing except in paradise. The reason for the incantatory quality of the 
entire lyric is symbolically set forth in this line,’ and its significance pointed, 
i.e., the unconscious activity in genius, the even, harmonic flow of the secondary 
imagination as it gains complete control of the artist and gives him his insight 
into the being and becoming of paradise. 

There is no way, therefore, to distinguish between technique and meaning; 
true to imagination, the poem both means and is; knowledge and being are not 
distinct but the same.'® For the very fact that the incantatory quality of the 
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verse maintains itself leads again to the supposition that in the creative act all 
the way to paradise is paradise; the creative act is itself redemptory in every 
stage of its activity. 

Coleridge was then in Kubla Khan not only reflecting his age but also shaping 
it. The poem symbolizes like the picturesque garden genius; like the garden it 
has ethical power; like the garden it is a divertissement; like and unlike the 
garden it has religious significance. Improving on the Gothic romance, it presents 
“persons and characters supernatural or at least romantic.” The ‘‘wise Chinese” 
and the “happy African” take on a meaning which has no philosophe read into 
them. Benevolence, equalitarianism, primitivism, progress are all reflected; but 
in a light which lifts them out of 18th century romanticism and places them in 
the here and now of 19th century imaginative vision. The mystic symbolism of 
Boehme becomes the poetic symbolism of Coleridge through which two of his 
most constant beliefs—the reconciliation of anomalies and a redemptive process 
in operation—are given expression. As Coleridge said of symbols used within a 
poem, so it might be said of Kubla Khan in its entirety: because it “partakes of 
the reality which it renders intelligible; and while it enunciates the whole, abides 
itself as a living part of that unity of which it is representative,” it is symbolic 
of life in its fullness which, for Coleridge in 1797, was life viewed from the van- 
tage point of the creative imagination. 


KUBLA KHAN 


In Xanadu did Kubla Khan 
A stately pleasure-dome decree: 
Where Alph, the sacred river, ran 
Through caverns measureless to man 
Down to a sunless sea. 
So twice five miles of fertile ground 
With walls and towers were girdled round: 
And there were gardens bright with sinuous rills, 
Where blossomed many an incense-bearing tree; 
And here were forests ancient as the hills, 
Enfolding sunny spots of greenery. 


-mOOOnN Oar WN = 


But oh! that deep romantic chasm which slanted 
Down the green hill athwart a cedarn cover! 

A savage place! as holy and enchanted 

As e’er beneath a waning moon was haunted 

By woman wailing for her demon-lover! 

And from this chasm, with ceaseless turmoil seething, 
As if this earth in fast thick pants were breathing, 
A mighty fountain momently was forced: 

Amid whose swift half-intermitted burst 

Huge fragments vaulted like rebounding hail, 

Or chaffy grain beneath the thresher’s flail: 

And ’mid these dancing rocks at once and ever 

It flung up momently the sacred river. 

Five miles meandering with a mazy motion 
Through wood and dale the sacred river ran, 
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Then reached the caverns measureless to man, 
And sank in tumult to a lifeless ocean: 
And ’mid this tumult Kubla heard from far 
Ancestral voices prophesying war! 
The shadow of the dome of pleasure 
Floated midway on the waves; 
Where was heard the mingled measure 
From the fountain and the caves. 
It was a miracle of rare device, 
A sunny pleasure-dome with caves of ice! 


A damsel with a dulcimer 
In a vision once I saw: 
It was an Abyssinian maid, 
And on her dulcimer she played, 
Singing of Mount Abora. 
Could I revive within me 
Her symphony and song, 
To such a deep delight ’twould win me, 
That with music loud and long, 
I would build that dome in air, 
That sunny dome! those caves of ice! 
And all who heard should see them there, 
And all should cry, Beware! Beware! 
His flashing eyes, his floating hair! 
Weave a circle round him thrice, 
And close your eyes with holy dread, 
For he on honey-dew hath fed, 
And drunk the milk of Paradise. 





ART SYMBOLISM AND THE UNCONSCIOUS* 
JACQUES SCHNIER 


The modern concept of art symbolism is inextricably bound up with the con- 
cept of the unconscious. Most of what we know of the unconscious today is the 
result of its scientific exploration and verification by psychoanalysis. But no 
matter how much it is violently accused of having done so, psychoanalysis was 
not the first to discover the unconscious. Speculations concerning an unconscious 
region or characteristic of human thinking, especially with reference to artistic 
expression, had been indulged in by philosophers and artists long before its 
scientific description by Freud.! 

But in contrast with the philosophical and speculative ideas of the creative 
unconscious as conceived by writers and artists, the psychoanalytic concept is a 
purely inductive one. It proceeds from a number of collated or critically examined 
facts to a general principle. It is built up step by step on the basis of actual 
experience and observation of phenomena, without the introduction of a priori 
speculative hypotheses. It is the outcome of extensive investigation of the actual 
thinking processes of people—of artists as well as non-artists, of scientists as well 
as non-technicians, of emotionally disturbed individuals as well as so-called 
normal ones. ; 

The existence of unconscious thoughts is essentially the result of repression. 
These thoughts were at one time conscious but because they are related to what 
the individual’s or the culture’s conscience considers unethical, immoral, or 
taboo subjects, they have been repressed—pushed out of consciousness—out of 
memory—into the deep reservoir of the unconscious. Generally speaking, the 
contents of repressed thoughts concern feelings of love and hate, creation and 
destruction, and other opposites such as attraction and repulsion; infantile 
cravings supposedly long outgrown are also common. Although under heavy 
repression an unconscious thought can achieve a conscious state by assuming a 
changed or disguised form. In so doing, it becomes a substitute or a symbol for 
the original unconscious idea. 

Since the content of the unconscious is not available to consciousness, the 
question might well be asked: ‘How are we able to interpret conscious symbolic 
representations of the unconscious in order to explore the latter and to under- 
stand it?” Aside from the personal analysis of individuals, from whom our most 
reliable knowledge of symbolism is derived, we also learn about symbols from 
the observation of children—those in whom the mechanism of repression has as 
yet not begun to operate or operates only lightly—and from the study of psy- 
chotics, who in their thinking, their art, and their actions are frequently compared 


* Abridged from a paper read before the Kroeber Society, University of California, May 
9, 1952. 

1 For philosophical and speculative explanations of art creation based on a concept of 
the unconscious, see Harry B. Lee, ‘‘A Theory Concerning Free Creation in the Inventive 
Arts,’’ Psychiatry, III (1940), 223-240. 
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with children and savages. Other sources of information are folk-lore, mythology, 
fairy tales of people from various parts of the world, and the study of primitive 
cultures—their customs, mores, superstitions, religions, and taboos. Finally 
there is the great area of the arts, where man’s unconscious urges have been 
expressed with exquisite subtlety and deep feelings by the gifted masters through- 
out the ages. So productive is acquaintance with the arts—with literature, with 
drama, with painting and sculpture—for understanding man’s inner life, that 
Freud has claimed unless a psychoanalyst is oriented in this field, much of the 
material in his daily work will elude his grasp.* 

To illustrate the principle of art symbols as representations for unconscious 
ideas I have taken a single specific symbol for investigation. This symbol —the 
ship—appears in the art, myths, and dreams of people in practically all parts 
of the world and during all ages.** It is only slightly less universal than such com- 
mon symbols as the sun, foot, hand, eye, earth, wind, and moon. When we look 
into the subject of man’s thinking about ships aside from thoughts concerned 
with their practical use as means of travel, transportation, or warfare, we find 
that the ship or ceremonies connected with ships appear in a number of clearly 
defined situations. One of the most widespread situations in which the ship 
plays an important part is the burial of humans. Archeological discoveries indi- 
cate that a ship, either real or simulated, was a not uncommon form of grave 
amongst the bronze-age people. Stones in the shape of ships are found on numer- 
ous graves of prehistoric Europe. In Norway and Sweden these ship-graves con- 
sisted of raised stones set in rows on the ground to form a long enclosure with 
pointed ends in the contour of a ship. Funeral mounds have been found far 
inland which contain large seagoing vessels on which bodies of the deceased have 
been placed with numerous animals and other objects to be used by the dead. 
Typical examples of such burials in ships are the well known boat-graves of 
Uppland, Sweden, and the wooden ships found in the peat bogs and sepulchral 
mounds of Schlesweg, the south and north of Norway, and other Scandinavian 
countries. 

Drawings, paintings, and sculpture of ships are frequently found in the graves 
of ancient Egypt. The Egyptian belief that the dead sail into the hereafter in 
boats of the sun god or other gods found expression in innumerable illustrations 
in their grave art. These votive barges, which sailed from east to west carrying 
the soul of the deceased, range from primitive pottery work to exquisite ship 
models in silver and gold. Even in the prehistoric period of Egypt, which corre- 
sponds to the stone-copper age of years 5000-3000 B.C., representations of ships 
with their rowers, pavilion-like cabins, flag-staffs, and ornaments, are an ever- 
recurring subject on earthenware vessels uncovered in these graves. The boat of 
Greek mythology in which Charon, the ferryman, ferries the ghosts of the dead 

2 Karl Abraham, Dream and Myth (Washington, 1913); Sigmund Freud, Totem and Taboo 
(New York, 1918); F. Riklin, Wishfulfilment and Symbolism in Fairy Tales (Wash., D. C., 
1915); Geza Roheim, The Riddle of the Sphinx (London, 1934); Theodor Reik, 
Ritual (London, 1913). 

3 Sigmund Freud, The Question of Lay Analysis (London, 1947), p. 77. 

3a For more detailed exposition of this subject, see Schnier, ‘‘The Symbol of the Ship 
in Art, Myth, and Dream,” Psychoanalytic Review, XX XVIII, 1 (1951), 
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across the river Styx into Hades is comparable in some respects to the ships of 
the dead in Egypt. Aristophanes mentions the Greek customs of inserting two 
silver obols into the mouth of the dead to pay Charon for the boat ride into the 
underworld. On Greek vases there are many pictorial representations of scenes 
in the underworld and the crossing of the Styx in Charon’s boat. 


Fig. 1. Right half of long weaving with ‘“‘ship of dead’? decoration from South Sumatra. 
Courtesy Museum voor Land-en Volkenkunde, Rotterdam. 


Fic. 2. Wooden ship of the dead with guardians and steersman, Tanimbar group, 
Eastern Indonesia. Courtesy: Museum voor Land-en Volkenkunde, Rotterdam. 


In the death-rites of people in other parts of the world the boat is also a fre- 
quent and prominent feature. Among people of southeast Asia there is the belief 
that the ghosts of the dead return in their ships to the country of their ancestors. 
People of this culture entombed their dead in stone urns and cist graves, 
characteristically called ships; or in boat-shaped wooden coffins. The profound 


‘A. Steinmann, ‘“‘The Ship of the Dead in Textile Art,’ Ciba Review (Basle), No. 52 
(September 1946). 
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Fic. 3. A and B: Cult cloths used for covering offering bowls, with ‘ship of dead’’ as 
main art motive, South Sumatra. Courtesy: Ethnological Collection, University of Zurich 
Ciba Review. C: Border on an ikat-weaving with highly conventionalized “ship of dead” 
motive, South Sumatra. Courtesy: Museum voor Land-en Volkenkunde, Rotterdam. 


influence that the idea of a voyage into the hereafter exercised on the people of 
southeast Asia is reflected in their numerous myths, religious chants, invocations, 


and pictorial art. It also finds expression in the special form of coffins, tombs, and 
tomb accessories, examples of which can be seen in every part of the archipelago. 
In Borneo these tombs are in the shape of craft with cabins resembling cata- 
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falques in which the dead are kept. Based on the same idea are the boat-shaped 
sarcophagi, some of which are of monster size. They are used among the Bataks 
for storing hundreds of skulls, and may be counted among the most impressive 
works of art of Sumatra.’ The wooden coffins resting on piles in West Borneo, 
and the boat models fixed on elaborately carved wooden poles in New Briton, a 
small island to the southeast of the Celebes are conspicuous for their fine carving. 
The large boat-shaped stone rice mortars of the Toba-Battak of Sumatra,® the 
gold betel bowls of Java, the shiplike headdress worn in Sumba, Nias, and South 
Sumatra, the highly versatile ship-motive used in the funeral and sarong textiles 
of Sumatra, and the well-known musical instrument of the Celebes, the boat- 
shaped katjapi, may all be examples of a basic idea connected with the ship as a 
symbol for unconscious ideas. 

When a death occurs in the New Hebrides, a canoe is loaded with the corpse 
and objects which may be of use to the deceased, and is then set adrift during 
the course of the funeral ceremonies. In New Briton the corpse of an important 
man is laid in a boat, which, with its contents, is sunk far out at sea. In other 
Polynesian Islands, the corpse is interred in a canoe. Reminiscent of the land 
burials of the Vikings in their ships, is the practice of the people of the Lau 
region of the Fijian archipelago of putting the bodies of their chiefs in great 
canoes and dragging them inland to almost inaccessible places. This practice of 
ship burials has spread from the coast of further India far into the Asiatic con- 
tinent. Some mountain tribes, the Lhota-Naga, for instance, who live hundreds 
of miles from the coast in the interior of Assam, place their dead in boat-shaped 
coffins and bury them in the ground far from water.” 

In addition to its use for burial, the ship is frequently found as an important 
feature in carnivals and processions. Records have come down to us from many 
parts of Europe describing how a ship on wheels played an integral part in the 
spring rites during early times. In Greece, at the general Panathenaic festival, 
held every fourth year, a ship on wheels, was taken in procession to be presented 
to Athene. In Smyrna, during the feast of Dionysos in spring, a sacred ship 
steered by a priest of the god was carried aloft around the market place. A ship 
was also prominent in the rites of Isis in Egypt, and representations of boat 
shrines on sleds found in the ancient tombs, as well as a gold model of a boat on 
wheels from the XVII dynasty, indicate the occurrence of processions similar to 
those of Greece. Such processions still occur in modern Egypt and three take 
place each year at Luxor.’ The idea of boats associated with festivals and carni- 
vals still exists today in Europe as well as many other lands. In these countries, 
no important parade connected with a festival is complete without its highly 
imaginative and ornate ‘floats.’ Even when the theme of the float is not an actual 
ship, it often represents some object that floats on water. This is true of the colos- 
sal ‘swan’ boat which rarely is absent from a modern parade with floats. From 
historical records concerning the use of ship-carts in connection with processions 


5 F. M. Schnitger, Forgotten Kingdoms in Sumatra (Leiden, 1939), pl. XVII. 
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and carnivals, we are led to infer that it was the practice in Egypt, Greece, and 
Italy as well as in Celtic and Teutonic lands, to drive through the city, usually in 
springtime, a ship-wagon bearing an image or symbol of a diety. Promiscuous 
dances and masquerades were performed as acts of worship. With the advent of 
Christianity this custom was incorporated in the springtime celebration of 
carnival which is the period of festival and gaiety just before Lent. 

Sometimes we learn much as to the meaning of a ceremony from an investiga- 
tion of the origin of its name. The name carnival is of obscure origin and admits 
of more than one interpretation. The widely received explanation is that which 
emphasizes the influence of Christianity on the celebration of carnival. According 
to this explanation, the word carnival is derived from two Latin words, carne 
and vale, i.e., ‘flesh-farewell.’ This is an apt enough title for the day or period 
during which the unrestrained indulgence of the senses is permitted for the last 
time before the great Lent fast begins. But the name carnival, according to other 
scholars, is said to derive from the Latin words, curus navalis, which literally 
means ‘pull ship,’® and as such is also an appropriate title when we consider the 
boat feature of carnival processions. 

If we examine the main characteristics of a ship, we find: (a) a long shape 
formed by the hull, enclosing a space capable of carrying or being filled by some- 
thing, (b) it is a form that is invariably associated with water, (c) in its relation- 
ship to water it is constantly subjected to rhythmical movements. These three 
features are also the chief characteristics of the gravid womb. That in the ship 
we have a form that is readily acceptable to the unconscious mind as a symbol 
for the mother’s womb should not appear as an arbitrary interpretation when 
we consider the thought-associations common to ship and womb in human 
thinking. In medical terminology a portion of the female organ is called fossa 
navicularis which means ‘the little ship cleft’ or depression.'® A sailor frequently 
remarks about a woman he is courting: ‘‘she is a wonderfully riding ship.” On 
the other hand he considers his own ship as female and also refers to ‘her’ as 
‘riding well.’ The use of the ship as an obvious female symbol is widespread in 
literature and folk-lore. There is an old Irish legend in which the female genitals 
take the shape of a ship’s hull and the male genitals, the form of a mast. An old 
Irish colloquial term for the clitoris is the ‘little man in the boat.’ The ship 
symbol also frequently appears in children’s thinking, and stories and poems 
written for them, e.g., Eugene Field’s “A Dutch Lullaby,” which refers to a ship 
voyage of Wynken, Blynken, and Nod; and R. L. Stevenson’s ‘“My Bed is a Little 
Boat.” 

From clinical observations we have the case of a three year old boy who spent 
many mornings in the bed of his mother pretending it was a boat and that he and 
his mother were sailing the seas together. He always warned off his father or 
younger brother with the threat that they would drown in the surrounding 
waters if they attempted to board his boat.’? Another case reported by Bender 


90. Almgren, ‘‘Hallristninger och Kultbruk,’”’ JPEX (review), (1930), pp. 142-43. 

10 Gould’s Medical Dictionary (Philadelphia, 1935). 

11 Loretta Bender and W. Q. Wolfson, ‘“‘Nautical Theme in the Art and Fantasy of 
Children,’ American JI. of Orthopsychiatry, XI (1943). 

12 Bender and Wolfson, p. 466. 
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and Wolfson is that of Mollie, an eight year old girl, who constantly runs away 
from home and tells fantastic stories about being abused and neglected by her 
parents. Her mother died when she was two years old and for the last six years 
she has been living with her father and stepmother. She appears very confused 
in regard to her place in the family and very much concerned about stories of 
cruel stepmothers. When asked what she thought about boats, she said: “Oh, 
don’t ask me, I hate boats. Once I dreamt I was on a boat with my family, the 
boat almost went down, all the water came over the boat and everybody almost 
died, even my baby brother.” According to the authors, this dream shows the 
child’s fear of her mother, and the threats against the mother herself and other 
children in the family, all implied in the idea of death at childbirth.” 

If you accept the ship as a symbol of the mother’s womb, you have a basis for 
readily interpreting its use as a coffin in funeral ceremonies and as an art feature 
in connection with rites of the dead. The period of gestation during which the 
human foetus is in the mother’s womb can be thought of as a period of complete 
bliss. During this period the embryo completely realizes the ideal of being sub- 
servient only to the feeling of pleasure. Without exerting itself or making a sign, 
its very need for protection, warmth, and nourishment are assured by the mother. 
Even shortly after the child is born, its nurse appears to readily gratify its wish 
to re-experience the former state of unconditional satisfaction. She rocks the 
child and croons to it monotonously rhythmical lullabies that reproduce the slight 
and rhythmical stimuli the child experiences in utero—the swaying and rocking 
movement in the amniotic fluid of the mother when walking, the maternal heart- 
beats and the deadened noises from without. 

With some people when life becomes unbearable—when certain problems ap- 
pear unsurmountable—there is a tendency to escape reality by regressing in 
fantasy to the intrauterine stage. In that state problems do not exist and the 
restricting world of reality is avoided. This flight is characterized by a preference 
for dark rooms, long periods in bed, or in a warm bath, eating soft foods like 
those served a child, and an exaggerated craving to be nursed. Most significant 
for our study is the not uncommon ‘long sea voyage’ frequently prescribed for 
the ‘nerves.’ 

In the fantasy mind of many people death is also a return to the mother’s 
womb. Among the Zuni the other world is called a womb, among the Sia the 
spirit does not die but wakes in the other world as a little child, and in Egypt the 
dead are the beings who fertilize the womb of the goddess Nut. Archeologists 
and anthropologists have commented on the foetal posture used in the burials 
in prehistoric Egypt. In Christian burial services a common passage is ‘from 
earth thou cometh, to earth thou returneth,’ and earth, of course, is a very 
common symbol for the mother, e.g., in the expression ‘mother earth.’ Death 
then, in these situations is regarded not as an extinction but as a peaceful haven 
back in the mother, safe from the trials and tribulations of life. The common 
belief amongst people of southeast Asia that the land of the dead is the actual 
home of their ancestors would then mean that death is a return to the mother. 
By placing the corpse in its boat coffin, it is returned to the place of birth. The 


13 Bender and Wolfson, p. 465. 
14 Geza Roheim, “Animism and Religion,” Psychoanalytic Quarterly, I (1932), 97. 
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corpse cast adrift on a ship is allowed to reverse the process of birth and sym- 
bolically to flow back on the waters of labor to the mother which is symbolized 
by the ocean. 

If the ship symbolizes the mother’s womb, you may be prompted to ask, 
“What is the significance of the ship-carts and floats in carnivals?” Upon investi- 
gating this custom we find the carnival procession characterized by the following 
features. It is part of a festival held in spring when the sun ushers in the warm 
months of the year and the procreative forces of nature are awakened once more. 
Frequently a boat is used, either drawn on wheels, carried aloft, or represented 
by a float. Invariably a figure, either in statue form or a human in masquerade, 
takes the part of the “Spirit of Carnival.” This figure is usually a male of out- 
standing virility. He is represented either as a wild man, an officer of the guards, 
nobleman, the king, or a caricature of one these persons. Frequently, when he is 
made of papier maché or is a human wearing a mask, his nose is exaggerated and 
made to dominate his face. After the spirit of carnival is paraded about the town, 
he is either buried, burned, beaten, or hanged. The ceremonies connected with 
the burial of carnival, in many places, have become ritualized. Where a real 
person plays the part of Carnival, the uncomplimentary treatment is only 
simulated. 

A detailed analysis of the carnival role will disclose that he is the symbolic 
father against whom unconscious feelings of aggression, resentment, and also 
fear are aroused by the stimulating effects of spring. It is usually the father who 
prohibits the young man from gratifying his sexual desires and who stands in 
the way of the boy usurping the mother. The boat symbolizes the mother and, 
in turn, women in general—the strongest object of man’s desire at this time. 
Sometimes Carnival is given a ride in the boat before he ends up on the bonfire 
or on the scaffold. This supports the fantasy of the father first in union with the 
mother, and later disposed by the sons who dance with unbridled freedom about 
the boat.!® 

On the basis of our knowledge regarding the boat in carnival processions we 
can conjecture the meaning of the countless ships on sled runners which we see 
in the Scandinavian prehistoric, bronze-age pictographs on the rock outcroppings 
along the coast of Sweden and Norway. Although we can never be positively 
sure as to their meaning, they too probably refer to ceremonial ships dragged 
about during the spring festival processions. The sun symbol that rides in many 
of the boats most likely represents the father—the Carnival of later times.'® 

Although the major emphasis has been placed on the interpretation of the 
ship as a symbol of the mother, the possibility of additional interpretation is not 
denied. The principle of the over-determined nature of the meaning of symbols 
itself suggests such a possibility. That the ship in certain contexts symbolizes the 
male element, more particularly the male organ is indicated by the aggressive, 
attacking attributes of battle ships in some naval battle illustrations and draw- 
ings of children. In the island of Dobu in the D’Entrecasteaux group (S.E. New 

16 See Jacques Schnier, ‘‘The Symbol of the Ship in Art, Myth and Dream,’’ Psycho- 
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16 See Jacques Schnier, ‘‘The Blazing Sun,”? American Imago, VII (1950), 158. 
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Guinea) the bow of a canoe is dedicated to war and the stern to peace. If a canoe 
of any size were brought to a place bow first it would mean war, whereas beaching 
a canoe stern first is taken as a sign of peace.’” 

One should not suppose that this short explanation of the ship symbol exhausts 
the study of it as a sign for unconscious thoughts. An anthropologist, art his- 
torian, philologist, or poet, trained in the science of the unconscious, could devote 
many hours and perhaps several chapters of a book to a fuller description of the 
role which the ship symbol plays in his own specialized field of interest. Regarding 
art symbols in general, however, we can say that from a psychoanalytic point of 
view they are signs or substitutes for repressed unconscious ideas or wishes. As 
such, we can think of them as the true language of art. An artist interested 
primarily in his work as a means of emotional expression may vividly portray a 
native ploughing his land, but from the point of view of its deep underlying 
meaning, the psychoanalyst knows that it is saying something entirely different 
than what we see on the surface. As spectators, we may not consciously be aware 
of this underlying meaning but we nevertheless can appreciate it. For just as the 
artist in selecting his symbols is entirely unaware of their unconscious significance, 
we as spectators understand and appreciate these signs in the same way, through 
our own unconscious mind. It is because of this that. people who have fantasies 
similar to the artist, but who lack the talent to express them, are able, neverthe- 
less to share vicariously in the pleasure the artist experienced in originally creat- 
ing his work of art. Through his art the artist offers his followers a way back to 
the comfort of their own unconscious sources of instinctual pleasure and so 
reaps their gratitude and admiration. 


17 Hasting’s, Vol. XI. 
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But this is not the end; for images have other properties and other uses for the spirit 
beside their value as signals relevant to action. They have intrinsic form; and precisely 
because they are in a manner illusions, they are originals; ideal objects interesting in 
themselves.! 


Much of present art form can be approached with the evolving techniques and 
concepts of clinical psychology. In the past thirty-five years, the clinical tools of 
judging general personality traits—apart from the case history—can be divided 
into the projective-expressive tests of the clinical psychologists and the equally 
fruitful insights of Jungian and Freudian analysts. In a number of clinical situa- 
tions the concepts of the three disciplines fuse to give a working interpretation 
of personality function. 

One of the most widely used tests in clinical psychology is Rorschach’s test, 
or the specific ink-blots developed by the psychiatrist son of a Swiss artist. In 
Rorschach’s genius, the individual interpretation of the blots was carefully 
differentiated into a variety of perceptual modes. The ones with which we are 
concerned are: movement, form, color and shading. Added to these four are the 
symbols and images whose interpretation has come from the analysts. We pro- 
pose, then, a possible method for art interpretation in which emotion and intel- 
lect, art and the artist, interact on the basis of personality dynamics. 

In the history of art and in the observation of present drawings, etchings, 
sketches, and paintings, the degree of form-level or quality varies from the in- 
choate to exquisite precision. The latter is found in the perceptual acuity of the 
artist, becoming in abnormal cases such a preoccupation with details as to defeat 
the completion of the original purpose. We tend to consider, in such a person, 
“the infinite capacity for taking pains,” or genius; or, on the other hand, the 
characteristic of a highly obsessed personality whose rapture in detail refers to a 
defense against insecurity. To find out which of the two he is, we examine other 
features. It must always be remembered that the trained professional artist is 
greatly influenced by the mode of the school he represents, and the manner he 
adopts may have little to do with his own inner psychic mechanisms.” 

The use of shading as texture (i.e., surface and three dimensionality) refers to 
inner sensitivities, dependency needs, and physical contact wishes, in contrast to 
the direct use of black (or tendency towards depressions) and white (or tendency 
towards obsessions). Thus, if there is much white space in the work, the probabil- 
ity becomes higher that we have an obsessed artist who paints or draws from 
hostility or fear—hardly a creative impulse. 

On the other hand, the judicious use of texture could account for the feeling 
or idea of “‘plasticity,” the sense of a life-awakening kinesthesia, which character- 


1 George Santayana, Dominations and Powers (New York, 1951), p. 21. 

2 The data for this present study was obtained by correlating results of the Rorschach 
Test with the art productions of art majors, juniors and seniors. It is in the early attempts 
at art production that the inner psyche is more readily revealed. 
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izes all great sculpture and painting. Yet, the overuse of surface texture can 
indicate a possible schizophrenic or pathological need for contact with humans 
and the world of reality. To give the texture a high form quality is to indicate how 
conscious the sensitivity is to the subject or artist. 

Likewise, with the use of achromatic color and the primary colors, only the 
use of chromatic color betrays the existence of strong emotions subject to control 
if the form-level is high (El Greco), or suggestive of a wild impulsivity in the 
artist if the form quality is poor (Hofman). All of these, color, form, shading, can 
be contained in the projection of movement, varying from the primitive child’s 
drawing to the highly differentiated kinesthesias of Goya and Lautrec. The 
interpretation of human movement refers to an inner imaginative-reflective, or 
phantasy-fulfilling life, independent of circumstance. The symbolic content of the 
painting tells us, along with the form-level, color, and shading, what the artist is 
experiencing and what universal value he is dramatizing. 

Much of Van Gogh‘shows this intense regard for texture of the differentiated 
physical objects, which were also translated into the texture of the paint itself, 
and the emphasis on colors whose brilliance and passion are heightened by the 
plastic kinesthesias contained, the epileptic equivalent of emotional storm and 
discharge. He was a great painter because he found the universal medium by 
which his peculiar individual equation could be projected and expressed. 

The artist, like the dreamer, unconsciously distorts his images in much the 
manner that Freud described the mechanics of dream work. Such terms as 
condensation, symbolization, fragmentation, conversion into the opposite, etc., 
could be applied to the beginning efforts of the artist. If the artist is an intellec- 
tual, it could be presumed that the bias of personality could and must affect his 
work, and the idea is suggested that any value of a creative effort could be 
understood by the artist only in terms of his ability to identify with the pro- 
jected image. Michelangelo, notably lacking a father figure, could not do justice 
to God in the Sistine Chapel; he succeeded only in painting an old man with a 
beard. This weakness in the God figure he recognized himself, as shown by his 
attempts to glorify it by the immediate background. There is only one ideal, and 
the closest approach to that ideal can only be in distortions intimate to the 
personality structure of the artist. 

Of increasing psychological interest are the voodoo prophetics (symbols) which 
employ specific animal bones shaped in concavities and convexities illustrating 
the masculine and the feminine, acceptance and rejection, passivity and defense. 
Incidentally, bone and biomorphic forms in convexities and concavities are very 
much in vogue in modern painting, which seeks its “inspiration” in ancient art. 
Artists such as Henry Moore in sculpture, Matta and deKooning in painting, are 
exponents of this form. The use of the garland and the arcade in handwriting, as 
in painting, refers to the same functions as the voodoo bone symbols in which 
the masculine and the feminine are symbolized by the vertical and horizontal 
dimensions of the cross, the rod and the pot of manna, the figure 10, the sun 
disappearing into the western sea bisected by the horizontal of the horizon line. 
It is interesting to speculate that religious symbols pertain more to sublimated 
sexual conflicts than to the great social problems of caste. 

In this particular regard, the use of natural events, such as the effect of light 
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and shadows and the transmutation of reality by the different lighting effects of 
the sun (see reference to texture), are employed purposively in the religious 
symbolism of Marcel Proust. The nuclear problem of Proust’s literary psychology 
was that of the resolution of his masculine-feminine conflict in a context of 
shifting character appearances moving among the social values of specious grades 
of superiority. The symbol thus becomes a mode of transcended unification of 
opposites, and these opposites refer not to objects, but to unconscious, therefore 
unresolved, psychological forces. 

The problem of personal emancipation from the parents seems to represent 
the most difficult of resolutions. The problem is complicated by the difficulties as 
to determination of the sex role to be played in life and the degree of masculinity 
or femininity to be achieved. In one case, we talk about the inherent individual 
drive which masters successive problems; on the other hand, we speak of psychic 
mechanics which may (a) force the emotional conflict into the open, either 
through the medium of projection, or (b) effect a complete repression. Projection 
has been spoken of as the growing point of the psyche, and the problem of sym- 
bolism refers to its projective attributes and possible self-understanding. 

The next question becomes, in the absence of developed psychological tools, 
how does the conflict ever become solved? It would seem as though we were 
witnessing two functions of the unconscious: (1) as a carrier of primitive impulses 
and wishes; (2) as a carrier of repressed memories and early childhood desires. 
The individual person appears to be only a passive spectator. 

The matter of individual development lies in the emergence of appropriate 
symbols and their assimilation into spheres of conscious activity. Thus it is that 
the symbol gives us only a passing clue to the tremendous upheavals that volcani- 
cally erupt in a growing and maturing selfhood. 

An earlier metaphysics of symbolism could be called logic, and its expression 
was in the syllogism. The syllogism was properly an equation of terms. It was 
with this kind of metaphysics that the philosophers attempted to resolve the 
great problems of existence in human life. Truth was determined by the coherence 
of the logical structure, and it is thus that we see in the Socratic dialogues man’s 
most powerful attempt to understand the meaning of human life as it existed in 
nature and society. The Socratic dialogues, in the main, do not give us the truth 
of inter-personal and social relations, but at their very best create wonder, 
questions, and bewilderment as to the essential nature of human behavior. 

The philosophical systems which have appeared since then have attempted to 
rationalize human life into classifications of ideas and behavior. In other words, 
it has been felt through the history of time that work with logical man-made 
symbols alone could give an explanation of the cause and consequences of human 
behavior. James Harvey Robinson, speaking about the medieval thinker, stated: 
“The philosophical mystic assumes the role of a docile child. He feels that all 
vital truth transcends his power of discovery. He looks to the Infinite and Eternal 
Mind to reveal it to him through the prophets of old, or in moments of ecstatic 
communion with the Divine Intelligence. To the mystic all that concerns our 
deeper needs transcends logic and defies analysis.’’* But nowhere did we have the 


3 James Harvey Robinson, The Human Comedy (New York, 1937), p. 134. 
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idea that the dream symbols could be considered as landmarks in the rational 
emergence of higher and more condensed levels of mutual synthesis of emotion 
and thought. Precisely because of the dual meaning in our words, as in our dream 
symbols, Korzybski stated that our language structure reveals the world struc- 
ture we have created and that: “The guessing and ascribing of a fanciful, mostly 
primitive-assumed, structure to the world is precisely what ‘philosophy’ and 
‘metaphysics’ do.’* It is for this reason that, to the clinical psychologist, the 
Socratic dialogues failed to find a working explanation of the human psyche; and 
it also appears that the over-concern with the metaphysics of the logical conscious 
symbol has led speculation and philosophy, at various times, to a removal from 
the very sources of life itself, sources dipping into the deepest pools of unconscious 
emotion. The emotional and the intellectual cannot be separated except in 
words, an idea proposed by Korzybski when he stated: “If we consistently apply 
the organism-as-a-whole principle to any psychological analysis, we must con- 
jointly contemplate at least both aspects, the ‘emotional’ and the ‘intellectual,’ 
and so deliberately ascribe ‘emotional’ factors to any ‘intellectual’ manifestation, 
and ‘intellectual’ factors to any ‘emotional’ occurrence.”’* 

Despite the tremendous and insightful deductions of historical philosophers, 
it was left to the genius of another metaphysician, Freud, to match the symbol 
against its counterpart in behavioral reality. 

Through an inferential-empirical approach and concern with the deductive 
properties extractable from the existing dream symbols, a modified metaphysics 
of human behavior was introduced to the world. Freud insisted that he was no 
philosopher, yet the totality of his clinical observations and dedutions led to a 
metaphysical system, the applicability of which was vastly different and more 
thorough than any of the pre-existing systems. The presupposition could be laid 
down that Freud reached deeper into the heart of things because he came in 
contact with the symbols most closely associated with human experience and 
suffering. Through the dream and the analysis of fantasy, Freud extracted the 
essence of the psyche, which was the generation of emotionally loaded symbols, 
sustaining and provoking the psyche to wider areas of adjustment and experience. 
So a great metaphysics of human behavior came from an antimetaphysician, and 
we now have a frame of reference from which to view the expressions of life. 

But the central question of analytical metaphysics is seldom broached. It 
goes like this: psychoanalysis is divisible into two parts, (1) a naturalistic ethics 
which declares that all that is, is good, and that human behavior is determined 
by interior and exterior forces pretty much beyond individual control (a form of 
primitive animism), and (2) a rationalistic ethics which declares that examination 
of experience and the resolution of infantile conflicts by re-experiencing those 
conflicts with a developed ego makes it possible for human life to move toward a 
rational level, excluding the earlier naturalistic ethics, saying then that man 
becomes self-determined in his actions. He becomes self-determined in his ac- 
tions insofar as he can consciously perceive the antecedents and consequences of 
his actions. 


4 Alfred Korzybski, Science and Sanity (Lancaster, Pa., 1933), p. 23. 
5 Korzybski, p. 23. 
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Knowledge of wholes and greater contexts of human action permit the rational 
human being to fall into lockstep with his minor social role, and he is thus in- 
duced to conform to what may be insufferable to one less insightful. Conformity, 
in this sense, as a result of larger perspectives, is at the expense of the individual’s 
emotions. But such behavior clinically examined can show a damming up of the 
passions and resultant irrational behavior. The individual has only one satisfac- 
tion on a reality level, and countless dissatisfactions on the pleasure-pain level. 
Without adequate emotional outlet, the psyche suffers chronically and dramati- 
cally. Thus Lewis Carroll (as Alice) peers through an impassable door into a jungle 
of primitive emotions transformed, symbolically, into a beautiful garden. 

Apart from the essence of symbolism, which creates psychic energy, consider- 
able importance should be attached to the symbol as the medium of exchange. 
As a medium of exchange, the symbol permits the contents of the unconscious 
to move into the conscious. Therefore, the psychic obverse of symbolism is 
repression. The definition of repression is the unwitting exclusion of painful 
experience, experience which cannot be recalled despite conscious efforts in that 
direction, versus the definition of the symbol as a means whereby energy is 
organized and released in the psyche. Hence the tremendous value and release to 
the spectator, and particularly to the artist himself, on “projecting into’’ while 
viewing paintings of any sort. 

Intellectualism, as emotional dissatisfaction, can be expressed through a 
variety of modes varying from the psychotic’s “master plan,” which includes all 
Utopias, to any ideal resolution of emotional conflicts, or to the critical analysis 
and denunciation of all existing and pre-existing authority concepts. In art, 
the revolt is indicated by the labyrinth of formulas, bias, and emotion. An active 
state of militancy between the various schools of art results in bringing on a 
gradual destruction and delimitation of the artistic creativity with resultant 
cultural loss. Biederman voiced this same difficulty when he stated: “What we 
need is an art of a scientific nature, in place of the present philosophical and 
theological word-noises. Semanticians have shown the disastrous effects of the 
abuse of language in all our lives. Through them we learn the paramount lesson 
that one can say anything with words, but one cannot do anything in the world 
of reality. It is only because of the flexibility of language that artists, critics, and 
philosophers can say most of the nonsense they do. One thing is inevitable; the 
language we use reflects the attitude we adopt towards the objective world.’’® 

Intellectualization can be defined as a repression of the earlier dissatisfying 
circumstances and its solution or symbolization somewhere in the area of con- 
scious values. 

In literature we have the overdeveloped critical faculty; in art, we have any- 
thing from the “emotional” abstract to the use of formless color, a symbolic 
retreat to a uterine state. 

In the chemical and physical sciences, another intellectualization takes place. 
Symbolization of physical processes is eventually translated into mathematical 
symbols, which then provide an increased security over the phenomenon it 
refers to. No other discipline is able to validate its operational symbolism as 


® Charles Biederman, Art as the Evolution of Visual Knowledge (Red Wing, Minn., 1948), 
p. 487. 
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effectively as the physical sciences. However, the more we move toward the 
humanities, the greater the problem of validation becomes. It has been said with 
some justification that the problem is due to the greater complexity of the human 
being. Another way of saying the same thing could be geared to the difficulty of 
dream interpretation. Can we say that dreams refer to the intellectualization of 
the emotions? The answer seems to be that the inserted forces of intellectualiza- 
tion and defense serve to distort the dream symbol and increase the difficulty of 
its interpretation. 

The essential paradox of symbolism refers to the fact that it is also the vehicle 
on which impulses and wishes are transported. It is at the same time both trans- 
port and meaning. How can there be a common meaning to a symbol when we 
look at the world through different eyes, the focus of which varies from individual 
to individual, and within the individual himself? The symbol seems to be a 
general expression of which the individual experience is a part. Either the symbol 
refers to the general meaning of experience, or the experience itself evokes a 
specific symbol; specific to itself and only meaningful to the individual himself. 

But Jung’ speaks of the symbols of the collective unconscious, and these 
symbols are common to all mankind, and their meaning refers to the general 
problems of human striving, struggling, and suffering. For example, the lion 
typifies desire, the snake typifies healing and temptation (viz., the Freudian 
concept of the snake as phallic); the river signifies the stream of life, the path 
signifies the highway of life; the horse symbolizes the charge of psychic energy; 
the dog may represent aggression; the cat can represent animal independence 
and primitive wisdom; the sun represents masculine power, strength, and fertility; 
the moon represents the feminine and the contents of the earth in its most fructi- 
fying quality; the tree represents the mother; the sailor represents the inner 
psychic traveler; the soldier represents the psychic battle; the doctor and police- 
man represent authority; the dentist represents sacrifice and castration fears 
(a psychic death); great tidal bores and floods represent psychic upheavals; 
fire represents the re-creation, rebirth of self; the child represents, like the kitten, 
the ever-renewing emergence of the self; the bull represents the animal self, or 
that combination of psychic forces which the person attempts to keep at bay. 
Dreams of women, in a man, may refer to the feminine in him. Such is a small 
listing of the symbols by which the psyche assimilates and comprehends the 
direction and strength of the unconscious drives. 

Today it has become a question as to whether the modern artist is actually 
making psychic headway toward personality integration for himself by “painting 
away like mad,” inasmuch as he limits himself to the latest current mode, ab- 
stract or academic. The psychological or “art’’ value to the beholder is little or 
non-existent; this by the artist’s own admissions that ‘at least it solved some- 
thing for me,” or “I just stopped painting when I felt I had achieved something,” 
or “I paint only for the museums,” and, finally, “you wouldn’t understand.” 

Nor is the answer to be found in a complete denial of a desire for a personality 
integration (an aim of education and living since the dawn of time) and escape 
into the reverie of the schizoid or the social aggressions of the psychopath. The 
painter or writer is not unique and no more in need of personality understanding 


7C. G. Jung, Psychology of the Unconscious (tr. by B. M. Hinkle), (New York, 1949). 
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than is the greengrocer or the banker or the man in the street, all of whom have 
their own peculiar manner of dealing symbolically with psychic forces whether 
they deal with money (manna), power, painting, or politics. 

It can be said that few are born into the world and live in it without experienc- 
ing feelings emanating from primitive-emotional sources and from conflicts and 
desires arising from a contact with a real environment. 

There is, however, some justification for the idea of ‘muscle movements” 
in art expression leading to a form of abstract art closely related to the “macaroni” 
lines of the paleolithic artist and comparable to the scribbling of the two year 
old child. These kinesthesias or muscle movements operate in a dual role: (1) to 
make perception rhythmically effortless and (2) to act as a vehicle for arousing 
the old primitive association of muscle and emotion. However, one is tempted to 
think these muscle movements, when carried out by adults rather than two year 
olds, are, in most cases, too highly intellectualized and more related to physical 
movements such as dancing, working, or playing a game—activities usually 
placed in a human setting in a give-and-take situation already heavily encrusted 
and weighted by associative motor ideas. To rob them of their social and associa- 
tive overtones is to rob them of their place in human happiness and human dig- 
nity. 

Cézanne and Rembrandt accepted these coordinated muscle movements, 
awakened both in themselves and the beholder, as merely the vehicle for effective 
behavior in expression. Perhaps we are still trying to rediscover this language 
which was pointed to by Cézanne and which had been carried to a previous 
climax by the intuition of Rembrandt. 

The use of the symbols for male and female—Leda and the swan, lightning and 
the earth, the plow and the sod, etc.—lifted bodily out of historical context and 
transplanted into today’s idiom, is far from being psychically satisfying, though 
they may have a linear descent into our historically primitive experience as 
relating to love, reproduction, and rebirth. Present usage in art of such symbols 
is found more in literary pictographic forms than in true painting, in that the 
picture is ‘‘read” intellectually rather than “felt.”” Modern man’s relation to the 
primeval forests and mountain peaks is not today, for most of us at least, what it 
was in earlier and primitive epochs. It is necessary for us today, to understand 
the totality of human behavior as affected by a society in an environment. 
Modern man pays but little heed to the magical and the supernatural in terms of 
seeking such sources for his everyday guidance, if he feels relatively secure. 
Otherwise, he resorts to the emotional magic of the compulsive-obsessive, the 
delusions of the psychotic, the aggressions of the psychopathic, or to the other 
innumerable compensatory psychic mechanisms. 

Thus, to summarize, the artist is subject to the personality forces and traits in 
our society. His emotional level of development, his intellect, his general personal- 
ity structure including his inner defenses, wishes, and fears all are expressed in 
his life style and projected into his work. Because the artist is the mirror of our 
times, it was felt that important criteria of any work of art would refer to his 
aims in relation to the kind of personality equipment he possessed. Clinical 
psychology can offer insights into such phases of artistic activity. 
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“The science of aesthetics,” said Sigmund Freud, “could not give an explana- 
tion of the nature and genesis of beauty. Only its origin out of the field of the 
sexual feelings seems assured” (12, p. 35). While this assertion has not fully con- 
vinced the students of aesthetics who are primarily concerned with products of 
art, it has been accepted by many who try to explore the nature of aesthetic 
feelings aroused at the sight of the human body. Thus H. G. Wells (31) states 
that “beauty is beautiful only when sex is involved” and Chandler (7) holds 
that “beauty of human beings is intimately related to sex.” 

The sex concept has its forerunners in the theories that linked beauty to love. 
Originally beauty was considered the cause of love. Andreas Capellanus, in the 
thirteenth century, declared that the source of love “is visible beauty” and that 
therefore blind men are incapable of love (2; 21, p. 32). Finck judged the aesthetic 
component to be “‘by far the strongest of all ingredients” of amorous attraction 
(10, p. 283). As a result of the triumphal progress of the biological sciences in the 
nineteenth century, however, love was explained as an emanation of the “bio- 
logical instinct” or as a “refinement of the sexual impulse” (22, p. 209), and 
beauty was regarded alternately as the cause of sexual attraction and as a bait 
directing the instinctual force. 

In the beginning, there was some vagueness and confusion. Darwin, for in- 
stance, never explicitly withdrew his statement that aesthetic factors are the 
basis of preference in the selection for mating (15). Schopenhauer suggested that 
the “amorous inclination,” which is ‘essentially focused upon health, strength, 
and beauty” is a “stratagem of nature” that aims at having the species reproduce 
itself in perfection (27, v. 2, p. 664). According to his idealistic philosophy, the 
artist’s mediation is needed to convey to us what is beautiful “‘where nature has 
really succeeded in producing it” (27, v. 1, p. 302); Miiller-Lyer, on the other 
hand, trusted instinct to select for the human the partner best suited for nature’s 
eugenic purpose. In this light, love appeared as one facet of the sexual instinct 
and ‘the sexual attraction is called forth by beauty” (24, p. 166). 

But gradually the causative relation was reversed. Jerusalem considered 
beauty the cause of love, but added that it may also be “‘the result of love” (19, 
p. 158). Havelock Ellis alloted the ‘‘so-called aesthetic element” only a subor- 
dinate role in the general process of sexual excitation, but held that “love springs 
up as a response to a number of stimuli of tumescence, the object that most 
adequately arouses tumescence being that which evokes love” (9, v. 1, p. 37). 
And Mantegazza cut boldly through the knot and declared, “Beauty appears 
the more perfect the more it arouses sexual desire” (16). 

Although the biologically oriented thinkers believed they had solved the 
riddle once and for all, the direct derivation of beauty from the sexual impulse 
appeared too crude to those more intimately acquainted with aesthetics. Besides, 
Kant (20) had defined the aesthetic contemplation as interessenloses W ohlgefallen 
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(disinterested pleasure), and it was difficult to get rid of the feeling that sexual 
pleasure somehow differed from that experienced at the sight of a nude hewn in 
marble. Modern aestheticians were caught in a dilemma. Chandler (7), for ex- 
ample, though convinced that “the beauty of painting, sculpture, and poetry is 
enhanced by the presence of the sex interest,” distinguished aesthetic pleasure 
from bodily pleasures, classing the latter as ‘‘practical satisfactions.” 

Some attempted to resolve the conflict. Schilder differentiated between the 
activated and the inactive drive. “The beauty of the human figure does not 
prevoke the desire immediately, but it contains the germ of the development of 
desires” (26, p. 265). Santayana introduced the factor of intensity. ““The whole 
sentimental side of aesthetic sensibility—-without which it would be perceptive 
and mathematical rather than aesthetic—is due to our sexual organization 
remotely stirred.” And, linking sex with love and beauty, he continued: “Sex 
endows the individual with a dumb and powerful instinct which carries his body 
and soul continually towards another. . . . If his fancy is occupied by the image 
of a single person . . . the object is perfect and we are said to be in love. If the 
stimulus does not appear as a definite image, the values evoked are dispersed 
over the world, and we are said to have become lovers of nature, and have dis- 
covered the beauty and meaning of things” (25, pp. 60-61). 

The idea of a metamorphosis undoubtedly was inspired by the psychoanalytic 
theory. Freud saw in the formation of aesthetic feelings “an exemplary in- 
stance of a tendency which has not reached its aim.” Corroboration was found 
in the fact “that the genitals themselves . . . are almost never considered beauti- 
ful, but it seems that the character of beauty is connected with certain secondary 
characteristics of sex’’ (12, p. 35). Havelock Ellis offered a simple explanation 
of this phenomenon. “It is the secondary, rather than the primary sex char- 
acteristics,” he wrote, “which have always been central to sexual allure- 
ments.” The reason is “‘that the sex organs proper are not aesthetically beautiful” 
(9, v. 1, p. 37). 

Disregarding the inconsistency with which, by implication, the subordinate 
element thus grows to be central to sexual allurement, this elucidation is naive. 
Why should the genitals be devoid of beauty? If there is anything to Mantegaz- 
za’s principle they should rather be most perfect as regards beauty. Yet, setting 
aside such contradictions, the students of aesthetics have long been agreed on 
the tenet, established by Hume (17), that “beauty is not a quality of the things 
themselves; it exists merely in the mind which contemplates them.’”’ The same 
idea is expressed by Santayana. ‘Beauty is pleasure regarded as the quality of a 
thing” (25, p. 48). Without this supposition the opposing beauty standards in 
various cultures are inexplicable. But if, accordingly, pendulous breasts (11, p. 
80), excessively fat female bodies (4, p. 25), shaved skulls or knocked-out front 
teeth (14, p. 120), curved, straight, or flat noses can determine preferences in 
selection, then it cannot be the appearance of the genitals that precludes their 
aesthetic appreciation. 

Freud too was dissatisfied with such superficial oversimplications. Digging 
deeper, he ascribed the “remarkable” circumstance that the genitals are not 
considered beautiful to a psychological process engendered by the sex hostility 
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of society. According to his theory, the sex impulse is originally directed toward 
the genitals. Since, however, this tendency is socially unacceptable, it must be 
suppressed, and the impulse is deflected to the forms of the body (13, p. 568). 

In using this “exemplary instance” to substantiate his theory of sublimation, 
Freud fell victim to several misconceptions. They are worth discussing because 
with their refutation collapses the whole sex-beauty concept, and with its down- 
fall the view opens in a direction in which the actual solution may be found. 

When Freud assumed that “artistic” feelings are the result of a metamorphesis 
which the sexual impulse undergoes under the impact of cultural prohibitions 
and individual frustrations, he disregarded the cultures where no stigma is at- 
tached to sex. In many, not only sex in general but the genitals in particular 
receive much attention. We need to think merely of circumcision, defloration, 
and puberty rites. The custom of enlarging the clitoris or of elongating the labia 
majora appear to have the specific purpose of heightening vulvar sensitivity 
(11, p. 89). Although, indeed, in many cultures the genitals are covered, they are 
not hidden because of sex hostility or shame. Rather, because they are extremely 
vulnerable, they are believed to be the primary targets of demons and malicious 
spirits. The majority of the customs surrounding menstruation, marriage, and 
childbirth point to preventive magic applied at these occasions. That by cover- 
ing the genitals only protection is intended is further evidenced by the fact that 
in many societies where people clothe the pelvic region sexual intercourse is not 
kept secret from the children of the family, and that in others where the young 
males must, after the puberty rites, pull a pouch over the membrum, girls make 
and ornament these pouches. 

Even where such hostility actually exists, as indeed it does in the Christian 
culture, the suppression is not so complete that it can—with such universality as 
is characteristic for the beauty standards of any group—entail the repression of 
the sexual impulse. The taboo referring to the genitals is largely fictive. Not 
only do men among themselves brag of the length, strength, or endurance of 
their organs, but females, too, in their own circles, refer to them quite frequently 
in either a boastful or a derogatory manner. And, certainly, in marriage and 
similar relationships the genitals do not remain terra incognita. Yet the people 
who are or have been married make up the vast majority of the population at any 
given time. In view of these facts, the premise of Freud’s hypothesis is rather 
weakly founded, and it is impossible to accept suppression as the moving force 
behind the aesthetic appreciation of the human body. On such suppression, 
however, hinges a subsequent sublimation. 

Nevertheless, the concealment of the genitalia—for whatever reason——may be 
relevant to their failure to acquire the distinction of beauty, even though the 
sublimation concept must be discarded. For beauty represents a communication, 
the communication of a judgment. The traits prized as aesthetically stimulating, 
therefore, must be observable. In this respect the genitals compare unfavorably 
with other external organs. They cannot be seen. And not only because they are 
covered. In our society, the female breasts, too, must not be exposed, and to 
touch or to mention them in any other than the intimate relationship is indecent. 
Yet, for all their covering, they are apparent, and in fact, frequently ostenta- 
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tiously emphasized by the dress or through artificial means. They consequently 
could become carriers of beauty. The female genitals, however, are hidden by 
nature. To make them visible, deliberate exhibition is necessary. Therefore, 
however gratifying the individual experience may be, since the external conditions 
presumedly responsible for it cannot be judged in passing and by everyone, it 
remains private and, with respect to aesthetic appreciation, incommunicable. 

The same reason does not fully apply to the male organs. They are, like the 
female breasts, conspicuous by nature. And indeed, while even the boast of a 
particularly suitable form or shape has never been extended to the female genitals, 
there have been attempts to bestow on the male membrum a distinction 
similar to that which the female breasts have received. At various times during 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries it was worn in a pouch separate from the 
hose, and men frequently padded these bags with hay to give them greater 
prominence (32, pp. 419, 968). The reason that these attempts remained abortive 
lay in the social conditions. By that time, the woman of the upper class—that 
class which set the standards—had surrendered her economic function and was 
dependent on the man for her maintenance. Since what she had to offer in 
exchange for economic security was sexual submission, beauty, and morality, 
any demonstration of delight in sexual matters would have deprived her of the only 
advantage she had in this barter: to be the dispenser of sexual favors by pre- 
tending reluctance or even by denying interest and pleasure altogether. The 
man’s exhibitionistic gesture, consequently, failed. It was merely ridiculed as a 
boast. In some regions of Germany, a liar is to this day called a ‘‘Lugenschiippel’’ 
(a bag of lies), the original meaning of which referred to the padding that de- 
ceptively let the membrum appear bigger than it was. But lack of conspicuous 
visibility is only one of the reasons why these parts are ‘‘almost never considered 
beautiful.” Representing a communication, beauty is indicative of something; 
and this something must be more than the mere existence or the utilitarian 
function of the organ recognized as beautiful. Schopenhauer, for instance, sur- 
mised that beauty, among other things, was an indication of man’s superiority 
over the animal. Among the “considerations” of attraction through beauty he 
enumerated as indispensable “‘a small mouth, because it indicates the specific 
character of the human face in contrast to the muzzles of animals.” Conversely, 
“a receding chin is repulsive because mentum prominulum is an exclusive char- 
acteristic of our species” (27, v. 1, pp. 671-673). Thomas Aquinas (30) held 
beauty to be indicative of goodness, and Kant considered beauty the “symbol 
of goodness” (20). 

If we analyze the first fully developed concept of human beauty in Western 
civilization, we find both the element of superiority and that of morality inte- 
grated in it. The favored appearance indicates distinction. The noble lady is 
distinguished from the vulgar woman through her higher morality. She is chaste, 
pious, hospitable, generous of gifts, truthful, and courteous; she is gentle and 
possesses a superior clarity of the mind. These qualities manifest themselves not 
only in her behavior but also in her appearance; her gentleness in the soft, long, 
slender hands; the delicacy of her mind in the “expressive eyes” and the “high 
forehead”—attained by shaving eyebrows and recalcitrant locks; her chastity in 
the unsensualness of the “‘lily-white face with just two rosy spots on the cheeks”, 
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in the “flexible slenderness of her body’”—in contrast to the peasant woman’s 
sensuous plumpness—and in the “small and virginal breasts” (2; 21; 28; 29). 
Thus, beauty is the external indication of higher qualities. 

Of what, however, are the genitals indicative—even preferred forms and states 
—except of their serviceability in the attainment of sexual pleasure? Exposure, 
especially of the female organs, is among the most exciting sexual stimuli, but, 
again, it emphasizes only one specific goal. And just because of the great intensity 
and the definite goal direction of the desire, aroused ideation is inhibited. Yet 
ideation is indispensable to the creation of aesthetic feelings, since the values 
of beauty lie in what they indicate, and consequently in the realm of imagination. 
As Croce (8) expresses it, “without the aid of imagination nothing in nature is 
beautiful.” The appreciation of the organs in question, however, remains on a 
utilitarian level, a level on which aesthetic contemplation is unfailingly stunted, 

As untenable as this part of Freud’s theorem is the implication of the second: 
that the secondary sex characteristics are the beneficiaries of sublimation. While 
possibly the secondary sex characteristics are the “central allurements of sex” 
(9), they are not the exclusive or even the dominant carriers of beauty. Chandler 
goes so far as to say, “Clothing, Christianity, and the intellectual education 
have conspired to blind us to any beauty except that of the face” (7, p. 139). 
Although that allegation swings wildly in the opposite direction, there can be 
no doubt that certain shapes of nose and lips, certain qualities of the hair, the 
eyes, the hands, and the feet are considered more and others less attractive. And 
one may ask with wonderment why they should be considered secondary sex 
characteristics, since many of their qualities are equally preferred in both sexes. 

What we do find, however, is that certain characteristics, whether they are 
typical of one sex or common to both sexes, are admired in one group but not in 
another. Schopenhauer was of the opinion that ‘‘a certain plumpness of the 
flesh” was a requirement of female beauty “because a buxom female bosom 
exerts an enormous charm upon the male sex” (27, v. 2, pp. 671-673); yet the 
Burmese favor a minimum of swellings on the female chest. Among the Dobuans 
and other nations, small and upright breasts are prized (11, pp. 88-91), in other 
groups heavy breasts regardless of their shape (4, p. 25). If the sexual impulse 
were really the cause of aesthetic attraction, we should have to assume that there 
are several variations of it, each characteristic of one kind of the human breed. 
Of course, one could skirt that conclusion by adopting Miiller-Lyer’s definition, 
according to which beauty is “the average appearance of the type purified of 
accidentals of individual shaping” (923, p. 131). Although the influence of beauty 
on the sex drive could accordingly be explained by a collective conditioning, this 
way out is closed because it does not account for the changes of taste that are 
noticeable within the same culture. Obviously it cannot be “the average” or ‘‘the 
type” that, within the same nation, is represented at one time by Junoesque and 
at another by ephebic female bodies, at one time by seemingly immature breasts 
and, only a few decades later, by voluptuous fullness. Nor can we suppose that 
the sexual appetite is subject to tides affecting whole generations so that in one 
period a broad pelvis, heavy hips and thighs, exotic looks, or an athletic body, 
in another exactly the opposite features stimulate it most intensely. 

In addition, the sex-cause-of-beauty theory entirely neglects the advantages 
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of handsomeness outside the love and sexual relationships. Good-looking people 
are more readily admitted to social circles, they are preferred for employment 
over others with equal abilities, they are often judged less severely, and generally 
can count on sympathetic and friendly feelings more often than persons of an 
ungainly appearance. It would be ridiculous to attribute these benefits to a uni- 
versal tendency to regard comely people as potential sex objects, especially since 
the preference is not limited to adults or adolescents. Teachers know the tempta- 
tion to favor pretty children of either sex over plain ones, and parents frequently 
must fight the impulse to discriminate against the ugly child of the family. 

All these phenomena suggest that beauty is neither a direct nor an indirect 
effusion of the sexual impulse. And quite appropriately, a few decades ago, a 
term came into usage that seems to owe its popularity to the generally felt need 
for a differentiation between beauty and an appearance that stimulates the 
desire for sexual contact. The term is sex appeal. It is most frequently applied 
to individuals whose appearance evidently does not fit the standard of beauty 
and yet charms the senses. The fascination to which some people profess—at the 
sight of a large-lipped mouth or fleshy buttocks, for instance—seems to be re- 
lated to fetishistic preferences. But while the latter fail to affect any sizable num- 
ber of people in a similar manner, there is usually some harmony of opinion about 
an individual’s sex appeal. Even so, sex appeal seems to lack a standard com- 
parable to the standards of beauty. In some instances, specific qualities said to 
exert such an appeal are identical with those called beautiful; in others undoubted 
beauty is shrugged off because it strikes the observer as “cold.” 

If there is anything to such feelings they would point to two different origins. 
The source of sex appeal, naturally, is sexual desire; to discover the cause of 
aesthetic feelings aroused by human appearance, we turn once more to the first 
beauty concept documented in the Western civilization. 

As mentioned before, its most eminent feature is the interpretation of certain 
physical traits in terms of moral virtues. Yet the virtues thus manifested are 
typically qualities that distinguish the warrior aristocracy, which has just shaken 
off the domination of the Church and has become its ally, from the vulgar crowd 
of peasants and townspeople. The noblewoman’s soft hands and small feet, her 
pale smooth complexion testify to the prerogatives of her position: that she 
need not, like the common woman, expose herself to the coarsening effects of 
sun and wind and menial labor. Beautiful breasts, ‘‘virginal, small, and gently 
rounded,” signify not only modesty but also the emancipation from the duty of 
nursing one’s offspring. To make their superiority over all the indignities to which 
humans are subject convincing, the members of the elevated class minimize as 
much as possible all features that have utilitarian implications. The female 
body must be devoid of all signs of vigor. The trend goes so far as to become 
paradoxical when, a few generations later, the flexible slenderness of the body 
gives way to downright infirmity. Body and mind are so delicate that the lady 
faints when a shocking word is spoken in her presence. In the eighteenth century, 
Burke insists that ‘beauty always carries an idea of weakness...” (5, p. 203). 

Similarly is masculine strength translated into terms of class mores. It has be- 
come pride and courage, that show in the man’s eyes, his gait, and bearing. He 
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strides “like a crane” (28), but he must be “without any remarkable appearance 
of strength” (5). Muscularity is vulgar. 

Thus beauty betokens the superiority of the culturally and economically 
leading class over all ordinary humanity; it is—like clothing and manners—a 
symbol of the prerogatives of a socially elevated status. As Steinhausen formu- 
lated it, “Beauty like morality and a cultivated mind can be found only among 
the nobility. Those of lower status are short, uncouth, and coarse’’ (28, p. 169). 

If beauty is viewed under this aspect, the inconsistencies over which the sex 
concept and the average concept stumbled can be resolved. 

Chandler, following the line suggested by Miiller-Lyer, tries to show that that 
becomes beautiful which is familiar. “‘A nose is ‘too large’ or ‘too small’ if it is 
much larger or smaller in proportion to the face than those to which we are 
accustomed” (7, p. 55). We have pointed out elsewhere that the feeling of safety 
conveyed by the familiar appearance—particularly significant in the primitive 
group—contains probably the nucleus of the aesthetic experience. When, how- 
ever, the standards of more advanced cultures are examined, it becomes evident 
that appearance must surpass the average to be proclaimed as beautiful. Among 
the American Negroes, for instance, a girl with a light complexion and ‘‘good” 
hair has a greater chance to marry into the socially higher stratum than one with 
a dark complexion and kinky hair. The linking of an aesthetic with an econom- 
ically favorable factor unquestionably implies that the preferred traits are not 
to be found in the average person. Per se, however, a light skin is no more beauti- 
ful than a dark one. It has acquired this distinction because the subgroup in 
question lives in an environment where the culturally decisive strata are white. 

A similar psychological process seems to have determined the beauty standards 
in other cultures. It was not the average of the “uncouth, coarse, and short” that 
became the ideal of beauty but the appearance of the élite. Nor did the stereo- 
type image coincide with the average appearance of the feudal lords. Not every 
lady was handsome, but with the aid of all that good care, pomp, and splendor 
could do for appearance the exalted class itself appeared beautiful. Essentially, 
however, the fascinating quality of its beauty rested on the association of power 
and prerogatives, of success and freedom from human wants to the appearance 
of the members of this class. Beauty thus is the idealized image of this high 
ranking subgroup and its excellence. Viewed from this aspect it becomes under- 
standable that when the qualities so emphasized were—especially later—found in 
any individual, even one of a lower stratum, they were re-associated to superior 
worth. 

It is the interpretation of bodily features in ideological terms that accounts 
also for the variability of beauty. For all its multiformity, human appearance 
has remained fairly stable over the centuries. Since in beauty, however, is repre- 
sented the prevailing ideology of the ruling class —to the extent to which ideas 
can be represented by the flesh, its coverings, and its ornamentation—the 
standard of beauty underwent modifications as new elements infiltrated the top 
stratum, and their ideology replaced the thus far prevalent one. That type that 
seemed to reflect most perfectly the values of the winners became, in a series of 
compromises, the model to be copied and imitated. Accordingly, the changes were 
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gradual but continual. Some of them were born by accidents and adopted be- 
cause they fitted the sentiment of the group; others were deliberately introduced 
by prominent members; and some—especially in more recent times—by the 
pets of the class, actors and actresses; until eventually, in a process that in 
Vaihinger’s term may be called the Uberwucherung des Mittels tiber den Zweck 
(overprolification of the means over the purpose) any greater change in collective 
sentiments found expression in tentative, sometimes abortive, and—after the 
emergence of industries exploiting this facet of human nature—in rapidly 
changing fashions. 

The inclusion of sex among the precious qualities that appearance expresses 
occurred in the course of such a shift of values. 

As long as heterosexual selection does not take place on an individual basis, 
neither aesthetic nor sexual preferences play a significant role in the choice of a 
partner. On that cultural level, the community or the family provide the mate, 
and sexual gratification is taken for granted either in the marital union or—de- 
pending on group regulations—promiscuously outside it. In the Western civiliza- 
tion, the aesthetic valuation of the body is recorded at about the same time as 
the recognition of one form of individual selection. Limited to the feudal class 
alone, selection does not aim at marriage, however. The institution is called 
courtly love and its object can be no one but another man’s wife (3). The only 
source of love, according tothe contemporary Andreas, is visible beauty. Although 
the resulting relationship is unquestionably adulterous, it is spiritualized as “a 
kind of chastity,” and all indications of sexual serviceability in the body are 
denied. Beauty is beauty of the soul. The only feature that can possibly be con- 
ceived as erotic is the manner in which the lady allows her abdomen to protrude, 
yet even that gesture merely accentuates her resemblance to the pregnant Virgin 
Mary. 

During the following century, however, the ideological climate changed. The 
spiritual hold of the Christian faith loosened under the impact of growing knowl- 
edge, rational thinking, and economic expansion. Men who had grown wealthy 
through commerce and conquest intruded the ranks of the old aristocracy and 
their notions of desirability gradually supplanted the virtues geared to a past age. 
Although they took over many of the concrete images of class superiority, they 
were less eager for celestial salvation than for worldly gain and less entranced with 
the beauty of the soul than with the other “good things” of which “love is the 
fountain and origin” (2; 21, p. 34). As even the Church judged the basic evil, sex, 
more leniently since Thomas Aquinas had countered its total condemnation by 
teaching that “the evil is neither the desire nor the pleasure but the submergence 
of the rational faculty which accompanies them” (30, III, p. 124), beauty too 
was noticeably eroticized. If, by denying the force of sexual allurements in the 
body, the knights had asserted their superiority over the demands of nature, 
their hedonistic successors symbolized in beauty their power to manage and ex- 
ploit nature. The females in Renaissance paintings, frequently the mistresses of 
the energetic usurpers, no longer showed the childlike slimness of saints but the 
luxurious carnality of the rediscovered images of ancient goddesses. 

Two developments in particular reinforced the interrelation between sex and 
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beauty. One was the diminishing value of male beauty, the other the female’s loss 
of economic functions. The latter had started already with the ascendance of the 
feudal class; in courtly love however, the woman had still been the chooser. As, 
through commerce, technological inventions, and the incipient money economy, 
individual wealth increased, she became the idle usufructuary of the man’s suc- 
cessful enterprises and merely provided the balance of refinement and morality 
to the man’s predatory and often rather ignoble activities. The predominant 
concern with worldly business, on the other hand, and the intensified struggle for 
riches made the association of Seelenschénheit to the male’s appearance, in the 
long run, untenable. He was judged, more rationally, by his energy and actual 
accomplishments. As a result, beauty turned more and more into a female quality. 
And since—especially outside marriage where alone free choice was possible— 
her task was in the first place to provide pleasure, beauty began to include the 
signs of sexual promise. 

When with the rise of the Third Estate love was presupposed for marriage, 
facial and bodily appearance had to account for both sexual and emotional com- 
patibility, since the lover, having shaken off conventions and family guidance, 
had almost no other means to judge the personality of the future mate. 

At no time, however, did the sexual element dislodge the moral and ideological 
symbolism. On the contrary, when beauty was reinstated by the Romanticists as 
an indication of higher qualities, and individual traits were conceived as ‘the 
signs of peculiar passions and affections” (1), the original class concept re- 
emerged more clearly, with the distinction that beauty was now looked upon as 
the mark of the noble soul without regard to the beautiful individual’s status. 

However, there is in this disregard not only the rebellious resentment of the 
monopoly held by the declining class, but also the interloper’s defiant protest 
against the possibility of being judged inferior. These feelings influenced his rela- 
tion to beauty. Split between contempt for all non-material values and the crav- 
ing to give his excellence and worth visible expression, the male, who no longer 
shared in the conspicuousness of beauty, tried to participate in it vicariously. The 
process parallels the development that caused the dignified conqueror of power 
to discard the boast of wealth, gold rings, jewelry, and silk and velvet for his 
clothes for himself, but to make the woman the showcase of his status. He could 
enounce his participation in all that beauty indicated only by possessing the 
beautiful female. And since in the heterosexual realm complete possession is 
identical with sexual possession, the beautiful female became an important 
object of competition. Success not only confirmed the winner’s force of character 
but also his love-worthiness and moral value. As a result, beauty inspired love 
and frequently substituted for it. The excitement of the competitive fight, the 
stakes involved in acceptance or rejection, and the fact that the chosen one was 
supposed to be the only sexual partner for a lifetime ultimately so heightened 
also the sexual expectations and conditioned the sexual appetite that beauty 
could be mistaken for an offshoot of the sexual impulse. 

Our hypothesis of an asexual origin of beauty thus accounts for both crucial 
areas; it does not preclude the significance of beauty in sexual attraction, but on 
the other hand explains—in contrast to the sex-beauty concept—the importance 
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that beauty has outside the love and sexual relationship. Its influence, an essential 
contribution to the so-called halo-effect, derives directly from its original meaning 
in that it seems to indicate the qualities which the elevated and envied classes 
always claimed as the points of distinction from inferiors—character, intelligence, 
morality, and all the natural gifts and divine blessings that raise the exceptional 
over the common. 

Yet while the mysterious power of a judgment that originated in a remote past 
has still some hold on our emotions, the advancement of a rival concept—sex 
appeal—seems to portend the emancipation from the trust vested in beauty. Al- 
though people still believe that appearance reveals qualities of the mind and of 
the soul, in the selection for a purpose that involves sexual gratification, sex ap- 
peal seems to advance to equal significance. Conversely, although people when 
they examine beauty rationally will hardly insist that it is a sign of virtue, it 
affects the judgment of character and personality, frequently motivates love, 
and more often still serves as a guide for those who have no strong feelings for 
any specific person but seek to strengthen their self-esteem by selecting a date 
or a mate or a sexual partner who will be admired by all for her beauty. 
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ARTISTIC SYMBOLS—FREUDIAN AND OTHERWISE: 
RUDOLF ARNHEIM 


The interpretation of art is little more than a suburban area in the vast de- 
velopment of psychoanalysis, and as such has not benefited much from the 
radical revisions that have brought the theory and practice of Freudian prin- 
ciples into closer contact with reality and with the findings of other psycholo- 
gists. In the aesthetic suburb a few specialized devotees, psychiatrists and art 
theorists, use the orthodox doctrine for the processing of works of painting, 
sculpture, and literature. Every year we are presented with still another inter- 
pretation of Oedipus and Hamlet. These analyses are obediently swallowed or 
ignored or laughed off by the rest of the population with very few attempts at 
constructive discussion. The following sketchy remarks are designed to show 
the need for such a discussion. 

Let us assume that someone spoke as follows: ‘““The psychosexual treatment 
of artistic symbols has prevented us from doing justice to a more adequate 
method of analysis, which may be termed the psychoculinary approach. This 
theory asserts, briefly, that artistic symbols must be explained by the artist’s 
preoccupation with food. The precarious economic conditions under which most 
artists are forced to live are clearly expressed in the preference for still lifes 
found throughout the ages. Vegetarian trends are manifest in landscape paint- 
ing while a hunger for proteins is revealed in the frequent representation of 
animals and the naked human body. The fundamental theme of the concave 
receptacle, pot, cup, or soup plate, and the actively intruding knife, fork, or 
spoon is constantly symbolized in the visual arts, notably in architecture with 
its cubic or cylindrical containers inhabited by the clearly spoon-shaped figures 
of human beings. Rembrandt’s liking for such foods as baked beans and golden 
mustard is not established by documentary evidence but proven beyond reason- 
able doubt by conjecture.’”” 

Why would such a presentation be considered patently ludicrous by every- 
body while the identical procedure used by some psychoanalysts is not? In his 
bewildering treatise, Der Mensch als Symbol, Georg Groddeck asserts for in- 
stance, that the attitudes of the figures in Rembrandt’s “Anatomy,” read from 
the back of the picture to the front, and those in the marble group of the ‘‘Lao- 
coon,” read from the right to the left, are representations of the male genital 
in the stages of excitation and slackening. Frederick S. Wright in an article 
published in this Journal in 1947 explained the holes in Henry Moore’s figures 
as manifestations of infantile cannibalism,* and Lionel Goitein in his book on 


1 Adapted from a paper read on December 29, 1952, at the annual meeting of the American 
Society for Aesthetics at Sarah Lawrence College, Bronxville, New York. 

2 No priority for the ‘‘psychoculinary approach” can be claimed here. In the first chapter 
of his Varieties of Religious Experience William James asserts that ‘‘few conceptions are 
less instructive than this re-interpretation of religion as perverted sexuality” and asked 
“why not equally call religion an aberration of the digestive function.”’ 

3 JAAC, VI, p. 95. 
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Art and the Unconscious, in which he describes Rodin’s ‘“‘Thinker’”’ as ‘‘the meta- 
physician on his privy seat,’’ admonishes his readers: ““Not what you see in but 
what you see into the picture is its importance.” These are extreme but not un- 
fairly chosen examples. 

The reaction of the average analyst to the kind of resistance implied in these 
remarks is well known. He will say that our objections contain nothing a good 
psychoanalysis won’t cure. If, in the face of such intimation, we make bold to 
examine the facts, we notice first of all that the Freudian theory of artistic sym- 
bols leaves us with an anticlimactic let-down. Even in cases in which the inter- 
pretation does not seem purely arbitrary but is based on some evidence we feel 
stopped half-way on the road to the inner sanctum of artistic meaning when 
someone asserts that all the work is about is the desire for a mate, longing to 
return to the womb, or a fear of castration. The gain obtained by the beholder 
from such a communication on the part of the artist seems negligible, and one 
wonders why art has been deemed indispensable in every known culture and why 
it is supposed to offer deepest insight into life and nature. 

Our feeling of disappointment can be accounted for with some precision if 
the Freudian symbols are examined in the light of traditional logic. In the well- 
known tree-model of the logician a vertical scale leads along the trunk from the 
most particular sense experiences to the highest universals while the horizontal 
branches represent the various levels of abstractness or concreteness. It will be 
seen that the relation between a symbol and its referent can lie either on the 
vertical or on a horizontal axis. In the first case symbol and referent belong to 
different levels of abstractness and are related to each other like species and 
genus. For instance, a house may be conceived as a symbol of shelter. In the 
second case both are at the same level. 

Freudian symbols are of the second kind. Consider the relationship between a 
piece of pottery and the maternal womb. Both are concrete objects or species of 
such objects. They both belong to the genus of containers and are distinguished 
by their differentiae, one of the objects being made of clay, the other, of flesh 
and blood. Their logical positions are homologous and reversible. But this is not 
the way the psychoanalyst envisages them. To him the vase symbolizes the 
womb. The association based on the common property of the genus “‘con- 
tainers” becomes one-sided. Vases, boxes, pockets, caves, rooms, instead of 
sharing with wombs the property of being containers, are subordinated to one 
of their kind: they all are wombs. 

Logically this conception has three consequences. It suppresses the homology 
of position and makes the relationship irreversible. It confines the relationship 
to a horizontal level, thus neglecting the fact that both symbol and referent 
can be and are perceived as species of a higher genus. It ignores a necessary 
connection in favor of a merely possible one, for whereas the property of being a 
container necessarily belongs to any species of the genus, vases or pockets may 
or may not be associated with wombs. All this seriously limits the validity of 
the conception and distorts reality. 

Analytical theory explains this distortion of reality by two facts. Sexual ob- 
jects and functions are distinguished by being highly charged with affect. Also 
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the thought of them is repressed into the unconscious. This view is lucidly formu- 
lated in Sandor Ferenczi’s paper on The Ontogenesis of Symbols. He explains 
that mere analogies on the basis of similarity are not symbols in the psycho- 
analytic sense. Symbols are formed only when one member of the equation is 
repressed. Clearly, the vertical dimension of symbolism, that is, the vista of the 
universals, does not enter his thinking at all. 

The orthodox psychoanalytic theory of art is founded on the axiom of the 
affective and genetic priority of sex. Thus Freud tells us: “I have no doubt that 
the conception of the ‘beautiful’ is rooted in the soil of sexual stimulation and 
signified originally that which is sexually exciting.’”* Now it has often been 
pointed out that this presupposition is hypothetical. At the early stages of mental 
functioning in man and animal a fairly large group of basic drives operates, 
such as hunger, thirst, self-preservation, maternal behavior, and the need to 
explore and understand the environment. The dominance of the sex drive over 
its peers is likely to be a product of special cultural conditions. It occurs when 
sexual activity is censored and restrained and when an erosion of values has 
destroyed the top layers of human concerns. But the decisive point to be made 
here is that if such a priority of sex distorted man’s conception of reality in the 
way described by psychoanalysis the validity of his artistic and scientific state- 
ments would be fatally impaired. 

There are artists whose work seems to suggest a preoccupation with sex even 
when they are concerned with other matters. To cite a recent example, the works 
of one of our most gifted painters, the late Max Beckmann, display a some- 
what startling array of pointed hats and ears, pine trees, arrows, beaks, daggers, 
cigarettes, bottles, flutes, guitar necks, trumpets, towers, and so forth. It may be 
observed in passing that such indirect representation of sexual matters—if that 
is what we are dealing with in this case—is not necessarily due solely to an un- 
conscious attempt to hide the “real,’”’ objectionable subject. In the human mind 
different strivings are not completely insulated from each other, and therefore 
strong preoccupations may be expected to intrude into activities genuinely 
directed toward other aims. 

Now if the diagnosis is correct, we have found something that might interest 
the biographer and the student of human motivation. However, the discovery 
will be in no way sufficient to describe the creative process or to define the con- 
tent of the work. At best we have discovered one feature, valid if fitted into the 
context of the whole but misleading if presented alone. Not only the art theorist 
but also the psychologist would have to be dissatisfied with a pars pro toto pro- 
cedure because both are concerned with exactly the same processes, and what is 
wrong for the art theorist is also wrong for the psychologist. Both will have to 
ask whether or not the sexual overtones suit the theme and plan of the work, 
whether they enrich it or deviate it into a blind alley. If they had to come to 
the conclusion that the ultimate aim of a given work were the representation 
of sexual matters, the art theorist would have to dismiss it as a failure and the 
psychologist would have to treat it as an atypical specimen; because no genuine 
work of art can ever be limited to sex or love or food or religion or politics or 


4S. Freud, Three Contributions to the Theory of Sex, p. 20. 
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any particular matter at all. It may, however, use any of these things as sym- 
bolic material, and their use must be judged by how well they suit the purpose. 

If one studies the psychological processes that occur in artistic creation one 
finds that any artist who deserves the name is far from indulging in unlimited 
self-expression. Rather is he most seriously concerned with eliminating, in the 
course of his work, all features due to accidental experience or preference, and 
this not in order to cover up objectionable wishes but because he is directed by 
the demands of his theme. He is most sensitive to the distinction between what 
belongs and what does not. Thus some personal characteristics, such as those 
that constitute his particular style, are enhanced wherever they serve a fresh 
and pertinent realization of his idea while the intrusion of subjectively attrac- 
tive but objectively unsuitable elements is checked by artistic discipline. 

In at least one respect the psychoanalytic approach has done a service to the 
understanding of art. It has reminded modern man of the fact that in a work of 
art every element, whether it pertain to perceptual form or to subject matter, 
is symbolic, that is, represents something beyond its particular self. This fact 
had been obscured by a school of aesthetics which thought that art’s purpose 
was the imitation of nature and which therefore considered symbolic only those 
works whose manifest content could not be accepted at its face value, such as 
the story of the unicorn or Titian’s “Heavenly and Mundane Love.” On the 
other hand, psychoanalysis has confused the issue by asserting that symbols 
are an instrument for camouflaging the actual content of a statement. The his- 
tory of art may contain instances of this kind. But it would take a peculiarly 
unsubtle and humorless psychology, for example, to assert that the delighted 
insistence of Renaissance artists upon the adventures of Leda, Danae, Europa, 
or Io is due to moral censorship. The disguises of Jove do not disguise the sexual 
appeal of these scenes. They enhance it. 

Freud’s conception of symbols derives, of course, from his interpretation of 
dreams. Carl Gustav Jung and other writers, such as Erich Fromm, have op- 
posed his view and pointed out that symbols serve to reveal rather than to hide 
their referents. We are beginning to understand that during sleep man reenters 
into fuller possession of a basic and most. valuable capacity of the human mind, 
which consists in representing abstract states of affairs by telling images. It is 
this capacity, badly impaired during our waking hours by Western culture, on 
which the artist also relies. Far from hiding their referent, artistic symbols give 
tangible appearance to the ideas they represent. They revive and clarify the 
issues of human existence. 

In this connection attention should be given to the characteristic relation- 
ship between universals and particulars in the work of art. The scientist, taking 
his cues from the observation of particulars, must nevertheless depart further 
and further from the groundplane of concretely experienced things as he climbs 
the tree in quest of the universals. His most comprehensive statements are made, 
as it were, of the husks of experience. In the work of art the generalities are not 
hidden when we contemplate the particulars; nor do we need to abandon the 
realm of concreteness in order to grasp abstractions. On the contrary, the most 
abstract affirmations of the artist are the ones received by the eyes of the be- 
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holder most directly. Such concepts as large and small, high and low, active and 
passive, near and far, enclosing and enclosed are immediately perceived as 
sensory properties whereas the more specific content of subject matter demands 
recourse to knowledge, learning, memory. The triangle which symbolizes the 
hierarchic conception inherent in much Renaissance art is directly seen by the 
eye; but it takes more than vision to recognize a woman, let alone, a Madonna. 

In conclusion it is necessary to meet the following possible objection. ““You 
have spoken of the disappointing let-down produced by what the psychoanalyst 
describes as the ultimate content of art. But what is so enlightening about the 
general ideas which, in your view, underlie artistic representation? The notions 
of large and small, high and low, active and passive—aren’t they even triter 
than the Freudian striving for incest or fear of castration?” The objection would 
be well taken if the artistic statement were confined to a one-way road from the 
colorful particulars to the pale generalities. But in the work of art particulars 
and universals are simultaneously and immediately present. A given event ac- 
quires visual form by a compositional pattern which defines it as an example of 
a most general kind of event. Raphael’s triangular composition not only makes 
the Madonna and her child visible but also interprets the scene as a situation 
symmetrically structured around a dominating climax. The indivisible oneness 
of the general and the specific permits and indeed requires the spectator to see 
the various levels of meaning in constant interaction. These levels remedy each 
other’s deficiencies by exchanging their virtues. The trite emptiness of the 
general is animated by the liveliness of the specific, and the trite irrelevance of 


the particular is elevated by the inherent generality of its form. 

Thus the work of art symbolizes all the levels of reality that lie between the 
phenomenon and the idea. It counteracts the impoverishment of vision which 
results when any one of these levels is viewed in isolation of the others and 
encourages the synthesis of conception which is the mark of wisdom. 





THE PROBLEM OF EVIL IN LITERATURE 
SHOLOM J. KAHN 


Despite the pedants and the precious among the aesthetes, literature is either 
profoundly moral in its implications, or it is mere trivial entertainment and the 
secret of its power to express and even dominate whole ages must remain a 
mystery. Man’s central problem is surely that of the good and evil in his life, 
and it is because the books he reads and writes are, in one way or another, 
concerned with that problem that they are so important to him. A systematic 
survey of the chief kinds of significant literature should substantiate this point. 

The values of books cannot be understood unless set in a framework of the 
good and evil in life; if our experiences themselves cannot be felt as important, 
neither can the words which reflect them. For our purposes, which, of course, 
do not exhaust the complexities of the issue, good will be understood as a generic 
term covering all elements which make for the free growth of personality; evil, 
those which thwart or pervert such growth. ‘Free” is used here, not to imply 
lack of determination by external causes and conditions, but to suggest the 
fullest possible utilization of the potentialities in a given total situation, powers 
being taken as finite but flexible and capable of expansion. Evil is inherent in 
man’s lot because of his all-too-human imperfections, because he lacks the om- 
niscience and omnipotence of a god; yet, within the limits of his striving nature, 
he can achieve some measure of happiness. 

The boundaries of good and evil were once neatly and thoroughly drawn by 
religious doctrines, and the questioning of such doctrines has been accompanied 
by a deterioration and relativism of standards which, for many, has seemed to 
make all criticism impossible; the skeptic today echoes Hamlet: ‘Nothing is 
either good or bad but thinking makes it so.” If God and the Devil no longer 
wrestle for our souls, then (perhaps) anything goes, all actions and all books 
are equally important—or unimportant. The definitions given above have been 
couched in naturalistic language, but they are meant to include, or at least not 
to negate, the religious idea. For a believer, the totality of the human situation 
includes the divine: his freedom springs from submission to the will of God. But 
another understanding of that situation should lead to another set of values, 
not to the negation of all values altogether. The problem in much modern litera- 
ture (fiction, drama, poetry) has been to preserve a sense of the values in human 
actions in worlds which lack both the sustaining power of God and the obvious 
enmity of Satan. Various substitutes have emerged for these traditional symbols, 
and the persistence of the moral concern is nowhere more evident than in the 
preoccupation of writers during the last century with the facts of health and 
disease, individual and social. 

How then are the chief types of literature related to the moral problem? It is 
our contention that their most persistent theme is the problem of evil, which is 
only rarely, if at all, out of their purview; and that many of the chief variations 
in literary forms, and in our criticism of those forms, spring from varying pat- 
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terns in our understanding of the relationships between the facts of evil and the 
ideal order in things—whether the latter be naturally or supernaturally con- 
ceived. 

Literature has been concerned 1) with the origin of evil; 2) with its illumina- 
tion and sublimation through various patterns of thought, emotion, and art; 
and 3) with struggle against its actualities through revolution, conquest, or 
faith. 

The most ancient traditions of myth and religion have given classic form to 
the problem. Evils can be classified as the natural and the human, and so-called 
primitive men have always tended to personify the anger of storms, the ravages 
of disease, the ever-present threat of death; this attitude towards the inevitable 
imperfections of man’s animal life, and of his uncertain relations to a capricious 
natural environment, still persists in much superstition and folk-lore. But the 
more profound and persistent problem has always been that of the evil in men, 
of their weaknesses of character, or, in theological language, of their guilt and sin. 

Two great traditions have entered into the western stream, those of the 
Greeks and the Hebrews, of Evolution and the Fall. The difference is clear from 
a comparison of Hesiod’s Theogony and the book of Genesis. For the Greeks, all 
goods and evils were so many natural powers, personified as gods, demi-gods, 
and heroes, which struggle for supremacy. In the beginning was primeval Chaos, 
the Earth, Night and Day—in brief, the world as we know it, with no special 
or single origin; their purpose was to understand and express in poetic symbols 
the reality of what is, in all its complexity. The best were the most powerful 
god, the most graceful goddess, the master of song and the arts; the evil were 
the weak and misshapen, the monsters of the underworld. The sharpest formula- 
tion of this position was that of the Manichaean dualist, for whom the diversity 
of goods and evils was polarized into the two great forces of Good and Evil, 
Light and Darkness, perpetually at strife. 

For the Hebrew, however, existence was always set off on a more or less 
absolute ideal of perfection. In the beginning was God, who created the heavens 
and earth for His Glory. Since God was the image of perfection, Infinite, Eternal, 
Omniscient, and Omnipotent, the problem became one of how, from pure Good- 
ness, Evil could emerge. To account for this (completely illogical) position, the 
myth of the Fall of Man, of Paradise Lost (to be Regained) was created, locating 
the source of evil in the serpent, which in later formulations became Satan, the 
fallen angel and seducer of man by way of woman. 

The modern tendency has been more akin to the Greek than to the Hebrew, 
to the extent that it has lost a belief in God and the Creation. But, instead of 
struggling symbolic figures, our mythology tends to personify, or at least ab- 
stract, the forces of psychology and history in dramas whose acts portray various 
stages of man’s struggle for survival or progress, usually against an unfriendly 
environment. The Devil has become society, or, sometimes, the desert or sea or 
lonely plains; the God may be a romanticized Nature, a Golden Age (past or 
future), but rarely a perfect, all-good Creator. 

However the origin of evil in history may be accounted for, its presence re- 
mains a stubborn fact of experience which the human heart and head must 
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somehow assimilate and understand. Most people do not theorize about it, but 
the activities of philosophers and theologians are highly specialized formulation 
of thoughts and feelings shared by many, in various vague and highly personal 
ways. The most obvious, universal, and therefore most powerful ways of reacting 
are elementary, unanalyzed—the ways of tears, laughter, anger, pity, fear, and 
other such emotions. Such immediate, visceral responses are at the bottom of 
tragedy, comedy, and satire. 

Without attempting any detailed analysis of the many variations which have 
been made (and which are possible) on these classic literary forms, let us for a 
moment consider them as so many distinct emotional responses to the same basic 
fact of evil, responses which it is the poet’s business to express, communicate, 
imitate, or shape according to familiar literary conventions. (This is to say that 
literature is primarily psychological, experiential, and that its more purely 
aesthetic or technical devices are secondary, i.e. instrumental, to its human 
significance and meanings.) And, for the sake of convenience in exposition, let 
us consider a specific example of human evil, that character trait which bears 
the conventional label of pride; we might readily choose any number of other 
traits: lechery, miserliness, laziness, indeed any of the familiar medieval vices, 
plus many more which earlier and later ages have exhibited. 

How does the tragedian, comedian, and satirist, each in his special way, handle 
this common fact of experience, namely, that people (individuals) have a ten- 
dency towards pride? Literary artists working with these forms all portray the 
evil workings of pride in human actions and situations; they all combine some 
degree of recognition of its necessity or naturalness with criticism and negation 
of its evil character. 

The tragedian commonly creates or uses a plot in which the hero’s pride 
leads to his own downfall, misery, or death (and perhaps that of others). In his 
work, the hard line of necessity or Fate is most logically and most ruthlessly 
drawn; his world is the most narrow and the most intense. Paradoxically, this 
high degree of concentration characteristic of tragedy makes it capable of the 
widest, most ennobling, most sublime, effects: the evil fact is somehow trans- 
muted, almost converted into its opposite. Oedipus would be merely a harrowed 
victim, not a tragic hero, without his impetuous and insistent pride. Aristotle 
long ago pointed out that the emotions which tragedy characteristically arouses 
(and “purges’’) are those of pity and fear: pity for the unhappy consequences 
of evil character, and fear lest a like fate should befall the spectator (since he 
too is capable of pride). In Hegel’s theory of tragedy,' the emphasis is not so 
much on the passage of a good man from a state of happiness to a state of misery 
(i.e., a struggle between good and evil) as on “the war of good with good,” and 
it is related to his general conception of the functions of conflict and negation 
in the universe. For Hegel, the central tragic fact was that goods often do not 
harmonize, and therefore what, in ztself, may be good, may, in a tragic situation, 
be the cause of evil. ; 

Tragedies can be both individual and social, and in modern times the latter 
tend to predominate, since in our day the individual has become an ever-less 


1 See the essay by A. C. Bradley, in his Oxford Lectures on Poetry (1909). 
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independent, effective, or free person and is ever-more determined in his actions, 
the product or victim of external, social forces beyond his control. Hence the 
scope of tragedy has tended to pass from that of the noble hero to the social 
class; to the community, village, region, or nation; sometimes even to an entire 
system or order of things. Thus, in “The Grapes of Wrath’ we witness the 
logical, tragical consequences following from neglect of the land and lack of a 
rational, humane social order (the Marxist would refer these to an abstraction 
called “‘Capitalism’’); and in “The Cherry Orchard,” the individuals stand out 
less prominently than an Oedipus or Hamlet, subordinated as they are to the 
more general theme of an aristocracy in decay, without a function. The deepest 
tragedies of our age may be those enacted on the stage of history: the perversion 
of patriotic sentiment and struggle for national survival, into the horrors of 
Nazi ideology and the wanton destructiveness of the concentration camp and 
crematorium; the manner in which national or economic pride or shortsighted- 
ness (pride is a form of blindness) leads to policies and actions which must 
inevitably result in wars; and so forth. These essentially tragic themes may not 
yet have received an adequate embodiment in literature, probably because the 
shift of interest from the individual to a larger social group leads to a blurring 
of focus, a loss of concentration and clarity, producing something quite different, 
from the narrow, dark, intense world of classic tragedy; hence many today con- 
tend that the trouble with modern literature is that it lacks tragic heroes and, 
more generally, the sense of tragedy itself. Evil, many feel, has lost its ancient 
home in the hearts of men and become an external, ill-defined abstraction. 

In any case, the essence of tragedy would seem to lie in its portrayal of the 
evil aspects of reality, an intensity of darkness made more deep by its contrast 
with an imagined light of human felicity, individual or social; the ideal Good 
always shines through the actions of a tragedy, thus lending an added poignance 
to the emotions it evokes. The proud man (or nation) is never merely that, is 
never exhausted by the evil trait which causes his destruction, but always con- 
tains within himself the possibility of something better. Tragedy, in brief, is the 
most elemental representation of the moral struggle within man; in it we find 
the problem of evil in its purest form, presented with all the direct emotional 
impact of reality itself; and its most characteristic emotional responses are those 
of pity, fear, and of those tears which rise “from the depth of some divine de- 
spair.” 

But what does the comedian do with this same evil fact of pride? To put it 
in the most elementary terms, he makes us laugh at it, instead of crying; more 
profoundly considered, he makes us understand pride and its consequences, in- 
stead of feeling them in all their bare, stark reality. This contrast should not be 
exaggerated, since there are often secret tears mingled with our mirth; Freud’s 
very acute analysis of the psychic structures involved in wit and humor are 
especially revealing of the deeply serious sources of most comedy; and, of course, 
it is impossible to achieve a perfectly passionless understanding, or to feel with- 
out some measure of comprehension. Nevertheless, it remains true that the 
general effect of comedy is intellectual; of tragedy, emotional. Here, however, 
the familiar distinction between high and low comedy is relevant: a certain kind 
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of unrestrained laughter is surely more of the nature of a feeling than of a thought 
(the term ‘“‘belly-laugh” is instructive, since the digestive system and other 
internal organs are usually associated with emotional responses); but what is 
usually termed “high comedy,” though it may provoke a smile at the frailties 
of human nature, usually involves a kind of illumination, a distance combined 
with understanding, a ‘‘What-fools-these-mortals-be” reaction, which is less 
personally involved and more detached and, so to speak, forgiving. ‘“Tout com- 
prendre, c’est tout pardonner”’ is a slogan of the comic spirit on its most exalted 
level, the one with which we are here primarily concerned. 

The elusive nature of comedy can perhaps be approached by noting some 
of the other respects in which it can be contrasted with tragedy. Its action does 
not lead to the destruction of its protagonists; and its world tends to be an open 
and relaxed one in which the mind and its critical faculties can play happily and 
freely. Thus, in a comedy, a proud man would not enter upon a single course of 
action following a narrow, descending line; instead, the consequences of his 
pride would be exhibited in a series of shifting, usually amusing, situations; he 
might possibly learn the error of his ways, but, even if he did not, the under- 
standing of his audience would be enriched by the spectacle of his follies; and 
the world in which all of this happens would continue to pursue its uninterrupted 
course, basically unaltered by the ripples of error and misunderstanding which 
have temporarily disturbed the surface of its waters. Tragedy is more like an 
earthquake: the world never seems the same afterwards. 

Thus, the genius of comedy lies not in concentration, but in diffusion; in it, 
evil is not a deep pit of growing darkness, but a series of shadows, mingled with 
lights, and perpetually being dispersed by the illumination of understanding. 
Not that the world of comedy is merely bright and gay; indeed, the sum total 
of evil (folly, ignorance, knavery, vice) displayed in it may be quite as large as 
that found in tragedy; but it is closer to that kaleidoscopic mixture of shades, 
including the middle grays as well as the extremes of light and dark, which is 
everyday life. The effect, therefore, is less intense, less hammer-like and breath- 
taking, and more that of a delicate, light-fingered instrument (the difference in 
this respect can be conveyed, perhaps, by contrasting certain characteristic 
passages from the music of Beethoven and Mozart). 

It has often been remarked that comedy is essentially a social art; the wide, 
open world which it inhabits is that of human society, with its stubborn “reali- 
ties” of individual frailties and idiosyncrasies, of economic classes and psycho- 
logical types, of prevalent prejudices and mores. Therefore, if the modern age 
has been characterized by a predominance of group values over those of the 
individual, it would seem to be an age well suited to the production of comedy; 
this has proven to be true, however, only to a limited extent, probably because 
high comedy (of the low type we have plenty) demands a kind of stable tradition 
not characteristic of our time. Our values are in a constant state of flux—obvi- 
ously so with respect to superficial fashions, but also on more profound levels of 
science and belief—and as a result the comic genius lacks a widely accepted 
framework, like that of France at the time of Moliére, within which to set his 
characters moving. Instead he must try, like Joyce, to use a god-like pose— 
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ranging over many, if not quite all, styles, ages, classes, and traditions—with a 
corresponding difficulty of comprehension; or, like Shaw, he writes long Prefaces 
to help provide the necessary intellectual milieu for his reading public. 

Of course, to the extent that laughter and tears are mingled in life, they tend 
also to meet in the greatest literature; perhaps that is what Plato meant when 
he had Socrates observe, in the early hours of that post-Symposium morning, 
that “the genius of comedy was the same as that of tragedy.” Thus we find 
that the greatest of playwrights, like Shakespeare, know how to increase the 
effectiveness of tragedy by comic relief, the use of Fools, and similar devices; 
and the final, total effect of truly great comedy can be deeply tragic. The well- 
nigh unique distinction of Cervantes’ Don Quixote, to cite a non-dramatic exam- 
ple, may lie in the special manner in which it maintains a delicate equilibrium 
between comic and tragic effects in the figures of Sancho Panza and the Don. 

Accepting for the moment Plato’s analysis of the soul, in The Republic, into 
the emotions, intellect, and spirited element (to which may correspond, very 
roughly, the Freudian Id, Ego, and Superego), then we have found in the direct- 
ness and immediacy of tragedy an appeal to the emotions; in the playful analysis 
of comedy, an appeal to the intellect; and in the angry, or even lighthearted, 
condemnation of satire we may see an appeal to the spirited element in man. 
As with comedy (comedy and satire often overlap, especially on their lowest 
levels), so here too we are compelled to distinguish at least two, perhaps three, 
kinds of satire. 

The comic satirist, like the comedian, makes us laugh at evil, but with some 
emphasis on the need for man’s self-correction; hence he is usually concerned 
with defects in manners, superstitions, dress, and the like. 

More serious satirists can perhaps be further classified according to the degree 
of success which they exhibit in embodying their castigation of evil in imagina- 
tive symbols. When the practical desire to correct an evil outweighs the desire 
to portray its workings in a work of art, satire tends to pass over into one or 
another of the many forms of propaganda and reform literature: Swift’s Modest 
Proposal, tracts, realistic novels like Upton Sinclair’s The Jungle, or, on the 
highest level, the Utopia of Sir Thomas More. When the aesthetic element pre- 
dominates, we get a supreme work of imaginative satire, like Gulliver’s Travels. 

The fable, usually comic and satirical, is the most clear-cut case of ‘‘a story 
with a moral,” and it varies, like serious satire, in the degree to which the “‘lesson”’ 
comes as a mechanical addition or is made an organic part of the story itself.? 
Fairy tales also usually portray the conflict of good and evil, in one form or 
another, and contain a more or less explicit lesson for the child. 

What all types of satire have in common is their attitude, directly stated or 
implied, towards the evil they portray: the desire, not merely to feel or under- 
stand, to ery or to laugh, but to correct. The satirist is at heart a kind of lay- 
preacher or teacher of men, whether his touch be light or heavy, propagandistic 
or aesthetic; and beneath his jests or playful fancies there always lurks the fire 
of a righteous indignation. 


2 See the chapter on ‘Théorie de la fable poétique’”’ in Hippolyte Taine’s essay on La 
Fontaine et ses fables (1853). 
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Tragedy, comedy, and satire are the three most common, classic forms by 
means of which literature has attempted to cope with the facts of evil; but at 
least three others, more immediately characteristic of modern thought, must be 
added to help complete our list: the ways of analysis, art, and perverse love. 

The way of analysis, as practiced in naturalistic fiction and drama, is an ex- 
treme product of the scientific temper and method; it might be compared to 
the psychologist’s or sociologist’s technique of the case history or area study. 
Often sharing the practical motives of the satirist or reformer, it sometimes 
assumes a pose of neutral objectivity (the pose may be more or less real) and 
proceeds about its business with all the cool detachment of a surgeon operating 
on a cancer or dissecting a cadaver for an anatomy lesson. ‘“This,” says Gustave 
Flaubert, ‘is Madame Bovary; and this is how she got that way.” As in any 
scientific analysis, the search for causes is predominant, and these may be shown 
to be historical, social-economic, psychological, or some mixture of these. Emile 
Zola approaches the characters in his novels with a ready-made set. of concepts 
concerning the roles of heredity and environment and the nature of disease; in 
Germinal, he dissects the lives of certain French coal miners and their employers 
with something of the same spirit (but with more art) as that used by the Lynds 
in writing Middletown. 

What becomes of “evil” in such a case? Do all moral considerations become 
irrelevant? This question can be answered in terms of the artist’s expressed 
convictions, or in terms of his actual performance. Actually, no artist ever at- 
tains the bloodless detachment to which certain “naturalists” may pretend; 
Flaubert’s sympathy for his spirited heroine, and his contempt for her bourgeois 
environment, for example, are patent. But even within the framework of the 
naturalist’s own working assumptions, certain values are implied. Good, for him, 
becomes truth, and evil, falsehood; so that he is the most ardent opponent 
of all that is sickly sentimental, pretentious, or hypocritical in literature or art. 
This easily passes over into an aesthetic criterion: the way to cope with evil is 
to search for its causes, and good literature is that which is truthful in this 
fashion (the further implication that, once the causes have been found, one 
must participate in the effort to remove them, may or may not be included). 

So much from the writer’s point of view; from that of the subject portrayed 
in the novel, poem, or play, evil appears in the form of disease, whether individual 
or social; so that the modern equivalent of “tragic,” in this naturalistic frame- 
work, sometimes seems to be “sick” or “abnormal.” For example, in Ghosts, 
Ibsen has the tragedy center around the hereditary disease of syphilis; and, in 
The Lost Weekend, Jackson has given us a thorough, almost psychiatric, analysis 
of an alcoholic. The basic defect in this approach to evil is that it seems to make 
its “heroes” the mere victims of external causes, and this, for many, detracts 
from the elements of nobility and free play of personality which we generally 
associate with great tragic heroes. Nevertheless, this approach is not very much 
unlike the Greek concept of Fate, or nemesis; and many profoundly moving, 
deeply tragic works have been produced in this vein. 

The way of art, in some of its formulations, may be closely related to the way 
of analysis; however, it stresses, not the truth-value, but the beauty, both of 
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the writer’s attitude towards his materials and of the end-product of his art. 
Thus, the aesthete attempts to cope with evil by rendering it in beautiful forms; 
like Walter Pater, he strives to burn always with a hard, gem-like flame; to 
conquer life’s tragedies and absurdities by shaping them on the anvil of his art. 
Here, too, the a-moral position is more often a pose than a reality; and the 
values implicit in his very activity as an artist are those, first, of seeking the 
beauty in all things, so that the meaning of evil becomes that element in life 
(if there is such, after Dante’s Inferno) which remains inescapably ugly, incap- 
able of being transformed by art; and second, the cardinal sin is that of failure, 
not as a man, but as an artist, of having written a bad play, story, or poem. 

The way of perverse love of evil is also, historically at least, related to the 
ways of analysis and art, since it too has flourished during the last century or 
so, when the other two attitudes have prevailed in those schools of literature 
and criticism which have been labelled Naturalist and Art-for-Art’s-Sakist. This 
third way has involved a transvaluation of conventional values, so that in it 
evil is transformed into a positive good. 

The modern classics of this approach are Baudelaire’s Les Fleurs du Mal and 
Nietzsche’s Beyond Good and Evil; but the history of ‘“Satanism”’ in literature is 
a long and honorable one. Modern critics, stemming from Blake, have found 
such an admiration for the Power of the Devil implicit in Milton’s portrayal of 
Satan in Paradise Lost; Faust’s pact with the Devil is the great modern fable 
of that attitude; another is the figure of Don Juan, to the extent that he escapes 
the doom of tragedy (Byron’s figure, rather than that of Mozart); and some of 
the philosophy of this transvaluation is to be found in Blake’s The Marriage of 
Heaven and Hell. It is hardly necessary to trace the widespread application of 
this principle, the spawning progeny of le Marquis de Sade, in the very active 
contemporary literature which uses themes of perversion, murder, and violence. 
In a very real sense, evil seems to be truly coming into its own in the Twentieth 
Century.’ 

These then are the chief, if not all, of the ways in which literature has at- 
tempted to express, communicate, and cope with the brute fact of evil. They 
have employed most of the characteristic energies of the human spirit; they 
have run, like a thread of blood and gold, through most of the familiar forms 
of literature; they have persisted, albeit transformed, in the modern age; and 
they have found expression in naturalistic, as well as in the ancient supernatural- 
istic world outlooks. Everywhere, everywhen, and everyhow, it seems, this prob- 
lem has been near the heart of the important work of significant writers. 


3 When these modern literary attitudes towards evil were originally listed, no conceptual 
scheme was intended; but now a certain degree of parallelism between these and the classic 
forms of comedy, tragedy, and satire suggests itself. Not that there is usually anything 
comic about the Naturalist’s products, for example; if anything, one of their chief defects 
has been their lack of the comic spirit; but, following Plato’s analysis again, these three 
attitudes may be seen as appealing to corresponding parts of the soul. The Aesthete appeals 
most strongly to the emotions, including the aesthetic one; the Naturalist, to the intellect, 
but scientific rather than comic; and the Satanist, to the spirited element, expressing a 
form of conscience, but conscience gone awry. However, we should not like to see these 
classifications and parallels forced too far. 
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But men have not been content to feel, understand, or chastise evil—they 
have wanted to abolish it altogether. This concern can be considered as the ob- 
verse side of the medal which represents the origin of evil (discussed in Section 
II): as evil is conceived to have come into being, so it may one day be destroyed. 

Hence we may conveniently follow the classifications of evil which have al- 
ready been established in earlier discussions. Just as primitive men have per- 
sonified the evil forces of nature, so their myths and epics have dramatized 
powerful heroes whose strength has enabled them to control or subdue those 
forces. For the Greek and Manichaean, the éofal destruction of evil was impos- 
sible, unnecessary, or undesirable; thus, at most, he wrote satires, by means 
of which evils might be corrected, but never with the expectation that they 
might be permanently removed from the scene; it was the Hebrew who, with , 
his powerful drive towards an absolute perfection, introduced the ideal of total 
annihilation, embodied in Utopian visions of messianic prophets. The legendary 
or epic hero of the Greeks is a man of great physical might (Hercules), passion 
(Achilles), or cunning (Ulysses): Ulysses manages to overcome all his external 
difficulties and arrive home safely; but Achilles is more like a tragic hero in 
that his wrath has its own internal dire consequences. Samson is the- closest 
to this type among the Hebrews, but his fate is more closely bound up with 
that of his people and with his dedication to the service of God. In the Middle 
Ages, the ideal of physical (or even mental) prowess is replaced by an empha- 
sis on spiritual valor (not unrelated to success in battle, however): Saint George 
goes forth to slay the dragon, symbol of evil. In the Middle Ages, too, the ideal 
of Romantic Love was raised to its highest pitch: Love conquered all, with- 
stood all temptations of the Devil, and transformed the lovers, creating for 
them a “New Life” (D. G. Rossetti’s translation of La Vita Nuova), the closest 
approximation to Paradise on earth. 

The closest, that is, until the future advent of the Messiah, the day when 
righteousness will triumph and the crooked be made straight. For such an all- 
embracing, world-shaking conception, a special brand of man had to come into 
being, the Hebrew prophet. As with Samson, so here, the career of this heroic 
type was intimately involved with the history of a ‘‘chosen’” people, and with 
the One God; however, in some respects, this is not too different from the con- 
ception, which most nations express through their heroes, epic or otherwise, of 
historic men who lead them in their struggles against the enemy (Achilles, 
Beowulf, Roland, Siegfried, Arjuna, Arthur). How is evil to be conquered? The 
hero, with the help of the gods, leads his people against the wicked enemy. But 
in the Hebrew tradition this is raised to a higher social and moral level. Thus, 
not only does Joseph lead his tribe to its destined fate in Egypt, but he learns 
how to defeat the natural enemy of famine. How shall evil be conquered? By 
establishing a just social order and casting off abominations; then the tribe of 
Israel will escape its punishment. The key-note is not self-glorification but self- 
abasement, and good implies not privilege but duty. Finally, for the first time, 
national provincialism (the dividing of people into Hellenes and Barbarians, for 
example) is surmounted in a great act of vision: evil will finally be conquered, 
not only in the heart of Israel herself, but throughout the nations: the particular 
has been enlarged until it has become universal. 
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Almost all of the ancient and medieval conceptions of heroism involved a 
supernatural reference: the hero was a demi-god, the elect of the gods, or, at 
the very least, was on the side of Christ in the struggle against Paganism. What 
has happened to such heroism in the modern age, when the gods no longer seem 
to function as in the past? The messianic drive has been channeled into political 
movements, and the struggle against evil has become a function of revolution 
or attempts at social reform: the Devil, for some, is now Capitalism; the Chosen 
People are the Proletariat; and the reign of righteousness is to be achieved by 
establishing collective farms and educating the young according to the principles 
of Marx. But even before the crystallization of Socialism and Communism (and 
their perversion into Fascism) there was a large literature, offspring of the 
French and American Revolutions, which depicted and denounced social evils 
(for example the novels of Dickens, Zola; Uncle Tom’s Cabin, on slavery) and 
inspired men to attempt their correction. Such has been the somewhat thread- 
bare heroism of our secular age. 

The Bible is the most familiar source, in the Western tradition, of our con- 
ceptions of good and evil and of the problem of evil. The classic statement is, 
of course, the book of Job (though a somewhat similar formulation of the prob- 
lem is contained in Plato’s Republic, St. II, 365); and the characteristically 
Hebrew answer is, not merely representation or emotion or analysis or struggle— 
but faith. Faith with Works, perhaps, in the later Protestant Christian slogan, 
but, above all, faith in the One God. The evils which overtake Job and his family 
are completely unrelieved by any logical justification or poetic glorification; as 
a result, the reader sympathizes wholeheartedly with his indignant protests; 
nevertheless, the Lord speaks chastisingly out of the whirlwind, Job remains 
steadfast, and in the end his faith is justified. Suffering, it would seem is part 
of God’s mysterious scheme, designed to test men; it is destroyed, so to speak, 
by its inability to shake the rock of an individual’s belief. 

In this theocentric world, evils are also seen as punishments for sin; the enemy, 
as “the rod of Mine anger’ sent “against an ungodly nation.’”’ Not only in- 
dividuals, but entire peoples and civilizations, are destroyed in accordance with 
the laws of God’s justice. The tribe of Israel, like Job, may protest its innocence, 
but it should know that the enemy will not come against it without reason; 
national, like private, adversity should be the cause of soul-searching, of reforma- 
tion, of renewal of faith. In the words of the prophets, God’s retribution is 
devastatingly thorough (“the Lord of hosts shall lop the boughs with terror’); 
but His mercy is correspondingly sweet (“there shall come forth a shoot out of 
the stock of Jesse’). More clearly than in Greek tragedy, evil is seen in the 
perspective, first, of Jewish, and then of world, history; and at the end of every 
valley of Death’s shadow is seen the bright promise of redemption. 

If the word had not acquired so many lesser connotations, we might charac- 
terize the Hebrew conception of world drama as a sublime, sometimes terrible, 
“comedy”; and in Dante’s work the Middle Ages produced its great masterpiece 
in that Comedy which has indeed been called Divine. Here again, however, as 
in Job, it is an individual man’s soul which is at stake, though the Inferno, 
Purgatory, and Paradise through which it progresses contain obvious reflections 
in the prophetic vein, of the social world which was Alighieri’s Italy. It is im- 
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possible to separate the literal from the various levels of symbolic meanings in 
Dante’s epic; there is little doubt that he pictured Hell as an actual place in 
which sinners suffered punishment and Paradise as an heavenly sphere; but the 
Comedy can also be read as an allegory of the soul’s salvation. Hell is to be con- 
quered, ultimately, through the grace of God’s love, represented by Beatrice, 
the Blessed. 

Since the Renaissance, the bounds of good and evil have been much less 
clearly marked, chiefly because we moderns have lost the strong rock of a super- 
natural sanction and the clear guide of a revealed Scripture. In the works of 
Marlowe and Goethe, Faust makes his pact with an admirable Devil, by whose 
energy and wit we are intrigued; but the denouement is more mysterious than 
clear: why evil loses, and what power of good prevails, are questions whose 
answers are only hinted at in the second part of Goethe’s work. Blake’s poems 
and drawings make energy divine and marry Heaven and Hell; and, not content 
with the conventional figures, he is constrained to create his own “mythical” 
representations of good and evil. Coleridge’s Rime of the Ancient Mariner and 
Christabel are new, folk-loristic parables of guilt and expiation, innocence and 
vice: the old struggle still persists in the folk imagination, but chiefly on the 
level of superstition. The ancient language may be used, but it is recognized by 
the reader as merely “poetic” (Benet’s ‘The Devil and Daniel Webster’’); 
though it no longer satisfies the analytic intellect, its power remains strong in 
the world of imagination. 

This does not mean that the Devil no longer exists, but rather that he has 
assumed new forms. He torments the souls of Dostoevsky’s characters, in the 
forms of human weakness, of parricide, of lack of mercy, of crime; and, because 
the spirit of religion had not yet vanished from pre-Soviet Russia, sin yields in 
his novels to the ardency of love and resurrection. The twentieth-century Devil 
reflects our social dogmas and fanaticisms, calling neurotic individuals to task 
for crimes of which they are not even aware, as in Kafka’s The Trial. A spirit 
of guilt, social and individual, haunts our age, but we are no longer content 
with the traditional rituals of atonement; we are obsessed, on the one hand, 
with dangers of war, persecution, and moral chaos, and, on the other, with the 
need to “do something about it” (because it is “later than we think’’)—but 
what that something may be is far from clear. Perhaps the central difficulty is 
that, though individual salvation no longer seems sufficient to meet the needs 
of our times, yet none of the social solutions offered seem wholly adequate 
either. That evil is rampant in our world we know, and our serious literature 
reflects that knowledge, but we find it impossible to pin the responsibility on 
any One cause or to suggest a simple cure. 

Thus, ranging freely over various departments of world literature, we have 
found, as we had anticipated, that the problem of evil is an ever-present theme. 
This much, one might claim, is a point so obvious as not to need laboring: What 
special illumination of that familiar fact has emerged from the present analysis? 

First, perhaps, we have gained a richer realization of the fashions in which 
the moral problem permeates all literature. Indeed, one might very well ask: 
What kind of literature could be conceived which dia not concern itself with 
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facts of good and evil? There is that branch of prose writing whose only concern 
is with naked truth: scientific treatises, reference books, even works of meta- 
physical speculation. In poetry, one might think, perhaps, of two sorts of ab- 
stractions: pure narrative or drama, according to one version of the naturalistic 
ideal, which might simply represent the conflicts of personal and social forces, 
with no attempt at moral interpretation or judgment; and pure lyric, the quite 
simple, primitive expression of feeling (“Sumer is icumen in”). Actually, of 
course, neither of these is ever achieved: there is always a point of view implicit 
in drama or fiction, and even in the “purest” lyric. What, one may ask, does a 
simple love song (‘My luve is like a red, red rose’) have to do with the problem 
of evil? Isn’t it possible simply to express an untainted joy, without any con- 
flicts or qualifications? In a, sense, of course, the answer is Yes; but it must also 
be remembered that such purity of feeling is a lofty ideal, only rarely and fleet- 
ingly attained, if at all. Love and joy are always experienced by real men in a 
changing world; hence love poems so frequently remind us of love’s mortality 
and heart-ache; and some of the purest exaltations of life’s joy have been prod- 
ucts of religious experience (‘“Joy, joy, joy!’—“Glory be to God for dappled 
things’’) for which the counterpart of evil is surely always present. 

No. As far as one looks in literature, one finds the moral issue expressed or 
implied; the example of scientific prose is no real exception, since such writing 
is usually excluded from the domain of literature, in the belles-lettristic sense. 

We may perhaps summarize the areas of study in which our analysis has 
found the problem of evil to be most immediately relevant as follows: 

1) The literary problem can be seen as a reflection of the problem in life; 
works of literature can be used as so many documents for the study of culture, 
in which of course problems of value are omnipresent. This branch of the prob- 
lem is, in a sense, part of anthropology, the science of cultures; or of history, 
which is culture dynamically considered. Here would be included all those studies 
which treat of the interrelations of literature and society, of movements in the 
history of ideas, of the nature and functions of myths (primitive or sophisticated), 
and the like. This approach would be primarily concerned with the contents of 
literary works, rather than with their aesthetic forms. 

2) It has been suggested (primarily by our analysis of tragedy, comedy, and 
satire) that one way of classifying literary works into types or genres may be 
on the basis of their relations to the problem of evil. The focus of such classifica- 
tions must be in psychology, i.e., in the various kinds of experience (emotional, 
intellectual, moral, aesthetic) which these works express and produce. Modern 
literary forms and movements have often made strenuous efforts to eliminate 
the moral issue, but they have never really succeeded: good and evil have crept 
in through the back door of implication. 

3) Finally, a central issue which runs through all considerations of the prob- 
lem of evil is that of religion. Whether or not it is desirable to introduce classi- 
fications on the basis of historical periods, with a turning point at the Renais- 
sance, it still remains true that two approaches to the problem are logically 
possible and have found expression in literature: supernaturalistic and natural- 
istic. Milton tried “to justify the ways of God to men,” whereas Shakespeare 
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was content, on the whole, to portray the passions of men and women in comedy, 
tragedy, and history. These differences suggest many complex questions, includ- 
ing some of the most profound issues of human existence, philosophy, and literary 
criticism ; but the common element, for both the naturalist and the supernatural- 
ist, is a sense of the contrast between painful realities and some ideal order, whether 
natural or divine. Hence arises the cultural fact that, in our generation, one area 
in which the religionist and atheist have been able to achieve some degree of 
understanding and emotional rapport has been in the humanistic literary tradi- 
tion, especially in those aspects of it which, as we have shown, are essentially 
moral in their concerns. 





IRONY AND FICTION 
ANDREW H. WRIGHT 


Although discourse is not yet sufficiently universal to permit the use of the 
term “irony” without some explanation, the word does have clear meanings of 
a limited sort: dramatic irony, verbal irony, romantic irony, the irony of fate— 
all are used with some precision by nearly every one who speaks or writes. And 
in recent years irony has come to be used as a critical term for “indicating that 
recognition of incongruities which . . . pervades all poetry to a degree far beyond 
what our conventional criticism has heretofore been willing to allow.’ Indeed, 
the difficulties about the word stem not from the fact that it has no definitions 
but from the fact that it has too many: current usages have thinned down the 
term, reduced its scope. It has therefore seemed to me desirable to examine 
irony afresh: to survey and justify its application to a world view, to discuss its 
relationship to other modes, and to demonstrate its application objectively to 
works of art, fiction in particular. The lines do cross, but not so far, perhaps, as 
to prevent clarity of exposition. My plea is to look at irony broadly; my appli- 
cation, in the latter part of this paper, is chiefly to the novel. 

Irony no more begins than ends with Socrates. Its origins are, like so many 
other interesting beginnings, lost in pre-history. The term “Socratic irony” is in 
fact of very recent coinage. But, retrospectively at least, it is around Plato’s 
great teacher that the subjective significance of the word now attaches itself 
when we think of Greece in the great age. Socratic irony, according to the New 
English Dictionary, is ‘dissimulation, pretence; esp. in reference to the dissimu- 
lation of ignorance practised by Socrates as a means of confuting an adversary.” 
And, as J. A. K. Thomson points out (or as a reading of Theophrastus will show 
us), irony had a pejorative connotation in Plato’s day.” It is therefore no compli- 
ment when Thrasymachus makes his famous accusation of Socrates in the first 
book of the Republic (336 ff.). But whether or not Socratic irony is more than 
a dialectical tool is a disputed point. 

Certainly Socratic irony, so-called, can be used as a weapon. Bishop Thirlwall 
describes it thus: “The writer effects his purpose by placing the opinion of his 
adversary in the foreground, and saluting it with every demonstration of respect, 
while he is busied in withdrawing one by one all the supports on which it rests: 
and he never ceases to approach it with an air of deference, until he has com- 
pletely undermined it, when he leaves it to sink by the weight of its own ab- 
surdity.’ As examples Thirlwall adduces Plato and Pascal; but it seems to me 
that there is a vast difference between the two men in this respect. Pascal, in 
the Provincial Letters, is espousing the Jansenist cause and opposing that of 
the Jesuits. His irony consists in a pretended humility only—designed to trip 

1 Cleanth Brooks, The Well Wrought Urn: Studies in the Structure of Poetry (New York, 
1947), pp. 191-192. 

2 Irony, an Historical Introduction (Cambridge, Mass., 1927), p. 3. 

3 Connop Thirlwall, ‘‘On the Irony of Sophocles,”’ Philological Museum, II (1833), 484. 
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the Jesuits into disclosing their own inconsistencies. Pascal is a satirist, using 
irony as an instrument of attack; Socrates (in Plato’s version), though he does 
destroy the view of his adversaries through a shrewd affectation of humility, 
still insists that although “‘we are most willing and anxious” to get at the truth, 
“the fact is that we cannot.” (Republic, I, 336). This suggests that a wider 
interpretation of Socratic irony is possible. Irving Babbitt, among others, denies 
that “Socrates is insincere in his profession of ignorance; for though his know]l- 
edge may be as light in comparison with that of the ordinary Athenian, he sees 
that in comparison with true and perfect knowledge it is only darkness.’ In 
short, there is, in Socratic irony, pretended humility, but also (at least arguably) 
real humility, and at bottom a recognition of the contradictions in human experi- 
ence. Socratic irony is, in this interpretation, a pervasive aspect of character—or, 
in Kierkegaard’s phrase, an ‘existential determination.” 

So is Romantic irony—irony as regarded by the German theorists of the late 
eighteenth century. Professor Sedgewick defines it as ‘the attitude of mind held 
by a philosophic observer when he abstracts himself from the contradictions of 
life and views them all impartially, himself perhaps included in the ironic vision.’ 
Sedgewick remarks the close connection between the detachment of the Romantic 
ironists and that of Socrates, and reminds us that in fact Friedrich Schlegel 
equates the two. But there is another aspect of Romantic irony, at least in its 
later development in German literature: this is the divided world view of the 
Romantic whose ideals have given way to a different Weltansicht, but who with 
some ardor and affection clutches at what he now believes to be illusory. An 
example is provided by Eichendorff’s Aus dem Leben Eines Taugenichts, in which 
there is a real contradiction between the commitment of the Taugenichis to a 
glowing Romantic ideal, and the utter ridiculousness of his behavior: Eichen- 
dorff is so detached from the situation that pity and laughter, sympathy and 
derision—all can be expressed at once. So Romantic irony really goes further 
than that of Socrates; Jankélévitch, with admirable clarity, suggests that “‘l’ironie 
socratique contestait seulement l’utilité et la certitude d’une science de la nature; 
lV’ironie romantique contestera . . . l’existence méme de la nature.”’® 

To regard fate ironically is also to possess an attitude toward the world: 


It must have occurred to most men. . . now and then to reflect how little the good and 
ill of their lot has corresponded with their hopes and fears. All who have lived long enough 
in the world must be able to remember objects coveted with impatient eagerness, and 
pursued with long and unremitting toil, which in possession have proved tasteless and 
worthless: hours embittered with anxiety and dread by the prospect of changes which 
brought with them the fulfilment of the most ardent wishes: events anticipated with trem- 
bling expectation which arrived, past, and left no sensible trace behind them: while things 
of which they scarcely heeded the existence, persons whom they met with indifference, 
exerted the most important influence on their character and fortunes. When, at a suffi- 
cient interval and with altered mood, we review such instances of the mockery of fate, we 
can scarcely refrain from a melancholy smile.’ 





4 Rousseau and Romanticism (Boston and New York, 1919), p. 244. 

5 G. G. Sedgewick, Of Irony, Especially in Drama, University of Toronto Studies, Philol- 
ogy and Literature Series, no. 10 (1935), pp. 15-16. 

6 Viadamir Jankélévitch, L’Jronie (Paris, 1936), p. 8. 

7 Thirlwall, p. 487. 
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The irony of fate involves contradiction between what can reasonably be ex- 
pected, and what unreasonably—but actually—takes place. “Fortune,” Chaucer 
tells us in the Troilus, ‘“‘semeth trewest whan she wol bygyle.” But here fate is 
regularly perverse; it may sometimes be capricious, as in Lord Jim, in which it 
is supremely ironic that the Patna, from which Jim jumps in the certainty that 
it will sink, does in fact remain afloat and is towed to shore by a French vessel— 
a circumstance which underlines the cowardice of the hero of the novel. 

Ample justification exists, therefore, for considering irony a world view. “Irony 
is an existential determination,” says Kierkegaard, ‘‘and nothing is more ridicu- 
lous than to suppose that it consists in the use of a certain phraseology, or when 
an author congratulates himself upon succeeding in expressing himself ironically. 
Whoever has essential irony has it all day long, not bound to any specific form, 
because it is the infinite within him.’”* 

Of the contradictions in human experience the ironic man has a perception 
which yields a marvelous detachment, and a detachment which grants a percep- 
tion. There is, in the disengagement of the ironist, an objectivity which is not 
scientific, because not disinterested or dispassionate. In fact the ironist is deeply 
concerned with both aspects of the contradictions he perceives; and this concern 
leads to an ambivalence of attitude to one side and to the other—to both at 
once. Searching the orchards of human experience he finds the bittersweet apple 
of confusing appearance and ambiguous essence—and he becomes a man of the 
divided, the ironic, vision. 

This has led some to feel that ‘the basic feature of every irony is a contrast 
between a reality and an appearance.’® But the matter is not so simple: the 
ironist is not sure which is and which merely seems. Who, for instance, would 
dare say that Don Quixote’s tragic and lovable “illusions” are only appearance 
and that the real world is that of Sancho Panza? How, then, are we to judge 
the issues involved? Professor Chevalier’s answer is that irony is “a mode of 
escape from the fundamental problems and responsibilities of life’’ (p. 12). More 
specifically, he says, “irony characterizes the attitude of one who, when con- 
fronted with the choice of two things that are mutually exclusive, chooses both. 
Which is but another way of saying that he chooses neither. He cannot bring 
himself to give up one for the other, and he gives up both. But he reserves the 
right to derive from each the greatest possible passive enjoyment. And this 
enjoyment is Irony” (p. 79). Dr. Mudrick, writing on Jane Austen, calls irony 
a “neutral discoverer and explorer of incongruities” and says that “of itself it 
draws no conclusions.’ That this isan oversimplification can be seen by 
further reference to Don Quixote. Here are two world views presented and 
contrasted: the chivalric, as epitomized in the hero; and the common-sense, as 
represented by Sancho Panza. In the course of the book it becomes clear that 
Cervantes, though he sharply satirizes the noble philosophy of Jerusalem De- 
livered, much prefers it to the necessary, ordinary, matter-of-fact approach of 


8 Sgren Kierkegaard, Kierkegaard’s Concluding Unscientific Postscript, trans. by David 
F. Swenson and Walter Lowrie (Princeton, 1941), p. 449. 

® Haakon M. Chevalier, The Ironic Temper: Anatole France and His Time (New York, 
1932), p. 42. 

10 Marvin Mudrick, Jane Austen: Irony as Defense and Discovery (Princeton, 1952), p. 3. 
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Sancho Panza. This is not to say that the author abandons one for the other; 
there is a duality profoundly ironic. But neither is he uncommitting. Take, for 
instance, the famous chapter (I, xxii) in which Don Quixote (wearing a basin on 
his head and riding the ridiculous Rocinante) frees the galley slaves and is re- 
warded for his pains by both insults and a severe stoning. It seems to me that 
the reader of this chapter must applaud the nobility of sentiment which prompts 
Don Quixote’s act, and at the same time censure the hero’s arrant foolishness, 
his inadequacy of judgment, in performing the deed. The whole relationship of 
Cervantes to the world view which he presents is extremely complex; but it is 
perfectly apparent that he does not remove himself irresponsibly from the matters 
which concern him so deeply; nor does he fail to make clear that Don Quixote 
(because of his noble predilections) does sometimes perform acts worthy of rep- 
rehension. In short, Cervantes judges, he commits himself. 

On the other hand, no ironist can be doctrinaire—as the examples just adduced 
must show. None of them sees a clear and present answer. There is vigor, there 
is humility, there is sympathy, in the ironist’s search, there is judgment finally— 
but never serene certainty. Irony comes as the result of the quest for meaning 
in the universe, as the result of human experience; it is not a piece of equipment, 
like an entrenching tool, with which a man starts out. And this result is the 
true divided vision—that of Chaucer, Cervantes, Swift, and Jane Austen. 

The ironic man may look at the contradictions in human experience tragically 
or comically. Whether he does the one or the other (or perhaps both) depends 
upon facts and dispositions separate from, though perhaps not easily separable 
from, his inclination to irony. Nevertheless, there is a tendency to think that 
irony and humor must coexist: Saintsbury, for example, remarks that “an ironist 
without humour is almost inconceivable.” But Meredith has already taught us 
that the humorous perception is one of incongruity in man, between what he is 
and what he thinks he is, between expectation and fulfilment, pretence and 
actuality. The touchstone of the comic apprehension is a belief in common 
sense, a confidence that corrigibility is no dream.” The ironic perception, on 
the other hand, is, as we have seen, one of contradictions in human experience— 
not merely of closable gaps. This suggests that such a work as Emma can be 
read on more than one level. There is much amusement to be derived from Miss 
Woodhouse’s almost wilful self-deception in believing, for instance, that Frank 
Churchill is in love with her. This is comedy—for there is an incongruity between 
conceit and essence which is plainly temporary and reparable. But there is a real 
contradiction between the warm kindness which she consistently and genuinely 
displays to her father, and the callous bare-civility with which she regards Miss 
Fairfax. This is irony. 

And indeed there may be irony without humor. Oedipus diligently searches 
for the slayer of King Laius, when he himself has unknowingly done the deed: 
the central irony of the play consists in the contrast between human justice and 


11 George Saintsbury, A Saintsbury Miscellany: Selections from His Essays and Scrap 
Books (New York, 1947), p. 136. 

12 See George Meredith, Essay on the Idea of Comedy and the Uses of the Comic Spirit 
(London, 1877), pp. 46, 47, 78. 
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divine justice: it is no mere incongruity, but a flat contradiction. Axel Heyst, in 
Victory, risks personal involvement by helping a desperate Morrison, who is so 
grateful that he journeys to England to promote a coaling scheme in order to 
repay Heyst. There Morrison dies: and it is an irony (which Conrad does not 
omit to indicate) that the impulse lying behind this chain of circumstances 
should be generous and, in a sense, selfless; ironic that Heyst should have sent 
Morrison to destruction when the very opposite was intended. But no one 
laughs. 

High tragedy and deep irony are often (perhaps always) closely related. The 
essence of the tragic vision comes in the painful realization of the distance be- 
tween divine possibility and human aspiration. Tragedy thus moves on two—or 
at least two—levels, the divine and the human; one of the signs of tragedy is 
the concern for the supra-human, whether it be the mythological system of the 
Greeks, or the Christian scheme, or another. For tragedy is concerned not only 
with morality (in its broadest sense) but with the well-springs of human action. 
Kafka’s The Castle turns upon the exploration of the contrast, indeed the contra- 
diction, between the human and the divine. K.’s quest is to understand, to set 
up lines of communication, to mediate—but he is unsuccessful. Here are tragedy 
and irony together. 

So much, then, for irony in its subjective aspect. There is not only historical 
sanction for considering irony as a world view, there is historical evidence to 
suggest that the ironist is characterized by his recognition of the antitheses in 
human experience: his is an interested objectivity; he is detached but not indif- 
ferent, withdrawn but not removed. He may, as an observer of the human scene, 
be moved to compassion, disgust, laughter, disdain, sympathy, or horror—the 
whole range of reaction is evidently his: what distinguishes him uniquely is a 
rare and artistically fruitful combination of complexity, distance, implication. 

But the artist is not the work of art: between the artistic impulse and the 
created object lie two transfiguring facts—the fact of the unconscious and the 
fact of materials. Given the artist’s skill, there is not, nor can there be, a point- 
to-point correspondence between his conscious ratiocinations and what he 
creates. “And when the process is over,” one artist tells us, “when the picture 
or symphony or lyric or novel (or whatever it is) is complete, the artist, looking 
back on it, will wonder how on earth he did it. And indeed he did not do it on 
earth.’’® This is said here by way of shifting focus to the work of art. How does 
the ironic artist express his vision? The question must be answered formally: we 
must look—in the case of the novel—to subject, structure, characterization, and 
style—those inseparables which must for the purposes of analysis be separated. 

The ironic theme, or subject, is one of contradiction, and to discover the theme 
requires a whole and disinterested judgment of the novel. ‘““What is it about?” is 
at once the most important critical question and the most difficult to answer, 
for both totality and firmness of impression must be experienced from the work 
of art. So far as irony is concerned there is an additional difficulty, owing to the 
litotes and antiphrasis commonly called ironic, but which may in fact not under- 


18 Edward Morgan Forster, ‘The Raison d’Etre of Criticism in the Arts,” in Two Cheers 
for Democracy (London, 1951), p. 123. 
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lie a thematic irony. A good example of the unironic is provided by Jonathan 
Wild the Great, the subject of which is human villainy. Here Fielding draws a 
contrast between the dynamic, unscrupulous, “great” hero and the generous, 
naive, “silly” Heartfree. But this is not an ironic work, despite the author’s 
free use of rhetorical irony (about which more will be said later). For there is 
contrast merely, not contradiction: Fielding’s commitment is wholly to the 
values of Heartfree; they are exposed, and strengthened, in the conflict with 
Jonathan Wild. 

But in “Billy Budd” there is genuine irony. Billy is “a sort of upright bar- 
barian, much such perhaps as Adam might presumably have been ere the urbane 
Serpent wriggled himself into his company.’ He is simple, honest, direct, candid; 
and it is a combination of his noble qualities (together with the stutter that 
makes him momentarily dumb) that causes him to strike the complicated and 
disingenuous Master-at-arms, John Claggart. ‘‘ ‘Struck dead by an angel of God. 
Yet the angel must hang!’ ” (p. 229)—so exclaims Captain Vere, thus expressing 
the central irony of the story. For Billy strikes Claggart in righteous anger, “a 
generous young heart’s virgin experience of the diabolical incarnate and effective 
in some men .. .” (p. 259). It is cruel, but just and necessary in worldly terms, 
that Billy should hang. But the story displays, with painful clarity, the unre- 
solvable conflicts between justice and mercy, experience and innocence, noble 
anger and devilish calculation. 

What is required in many instances is a fresh look at novels whose themes 
have been too shallowly interpreted. The theme, for example, of Sense and 


Sensibility is stated in the title, and throughout much of the book sensibility 
seems to be the straw-man which sense is to, and does in fact, overthrow. 


Marianne Dashwood was born to an extraordinary fate. She was born to discover the 
falsehood of her own opinions, and to counteract, by her conduct, her most favourite max- 
ims. She was born to overcome an affection formed so late in life as at seventeen, and with no 
sentiment superior to strong esteem and lively friendship, voluntarily to give her hand to 
another !—and that other, a man who had suffered no less than herself under the event of a 
former attachment, whom, two years before, she had considered too old to be married,—and 
who still sought the constitutional safeguard of a flannel waistcoat! 

But so it was.!5 


And so Marianne makes a prudent marriage. Yet sense is not the only victor: 
for by a parallel irony Elinor marries, for love, a man whose early history dis- 
closes him to be energetic, passionate, sensible. Here, then, in one of Jane Austen’s 
simplest novels is found the genuinely ironic theme. 

But we are already at the point of analyzing structure. How does the novelist 
tell his story? For our purposes the question can be answered by reference to 
the techniques of point of view. In the drama the very nature of the medium 
permits an exterior viewpoint whence irony can proceed, or rather through which 
it exists: “dramatic irony” is always, and rightly, defined in terms of viewpoint.'® 
But in narratives meant to be read, several methods, including that of dramatic 
irony, are employed. Robert Elliott has recently shown that A Tale of a Tub 

14 Herman Melville, Billy Budd, ed. F. Barron Freeman (London, 1948), p. 147. 


15 Sense and Sensibility, ed. R. W. Chapman (Oxford, 1926), p. 378. 
16 Professor Sedgewick’s study, cited above, is invaluable on this subject. 
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achieves its unity through a very subtle and complex point of view: the pur- 
ported writer of the work is not Swift but “his favorite ingénu, an ‘I’ who egre- 
giously identifies himself with the very abuses that Swift is attacking.”’” Nor 
have many critics failed to notice that Conrad’s management of point of view 
yields up complex ironies: in Lord Jim, for instance, the hero never once speaks 
directly ; the writer is ostensibly relating a story told by Marlow who has pieced 
the tale together from accounts not only by Jim but by several others. 

There is, however, much still to be done in the way of structural analysis of 
this sort. Jane Austen’s novels, for instance, have often been too shallowly com- 
prehended, because her readers do not attend to point of view. One example 
must suffice. 


A few years before, Anne Elliot had been a very pretty girl, but her bloom had vanished 
early; and even in its height, her father had found little to admire in her, (so totally differ- 
ent were her delicate features and mild dark eyes from his own); there could be nothing in 
them now that she was faded and thin, to excite his esteem. He had never indulged much 
hope, he had now none, of ever reading her name in any other page of his favourite work 
[the Baronetage]. All equality of alliance must rest with Elizabeth; for Mary had merely 
connected herself with an old country family of respectability and large fortune, and had 
therefore given all the honour, and received none: Elizabeth would, one day or other, marry 
suitably.® 


The first sentence, up to the semi-colon, seems to be an account by a detached 
chronicler; then, in a subordinate clause, Jane Austen insinuates the viewpoint 
of Sir Walter, while continuing to write as though she were the mere historian. 
The last sentence is very clearly the expression of Sir Walter’s opinion, except 
that the eye is arrested by the word “merely,” which changes the tenor of the 
entire statement, and in fact takes it away from Anne’s father. At bottom, then, 
questions of style are raised, and to these we must turn our attention, after 
briefly considering characterization. 

To present people in all their complexity is, for the ironic artist, to present 
them as self-contradictory. Tom Jones is a fine fellow whose faults must be 
winked at, covertly approved; Jeanie Deans’s integrity and drive are quite daunt- 
less; Becky Sharp is plainly and simply wicked. But a difference in emphasis 
amounts to a difference in kind: Emma, though marvelously clever, is constantly 
self-deceived; Billy Budd is both gentle and violent; Lambert Strether, at once 
New World and Old. This difference in emphasis, in the direction of irony, is 
achieved through the formal means which have thus far been suggested, and 
also through style, to which we shall now turn. 

Rhetorical irony is as old as the traceable history of the word. Antiphrasis, the 
irony of rhetorical reversal, refers to speech ‘‘in which the intended meaning is the 
opposite of that expressed in the words used” (NED); and, as Professor Sedgewick 
points out, ‘‘the truth [is] to be understood from tone, gesture, or known circum- 
tance.’ Thus Swift does not for a moment really believe that “a young 
healthy child well nursed is at a year old a most delicious, nourishing, and 


1 Robert C. Elliott, “Swift’s Tale of a Tub: an Essay in Problems of Structure,” PMLA, 
LXVI (1951), 443. 

18 Persuasion, ed. R. W. Chapman (Oxford, 1926), p. 6. 

19 Sedgewick, p. 9. 
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wholesome food, whether stewed, roasted, baked, or boiled;’” he is, and we 
know it from the extravagance and horror and specificity of his proposal, clearly 
urging reform of the English system of dealing with the Irish poor. Litotes, as 
Aristotle told us long ago, is the irony of understatement; it is achieved usually, 
though not always, through the use of multiple negatives. But what must be 
made clear is that rhetorical irony is not necessarily the sign of an ironic view: 
in “A Modest Proposal,” the whole sense must be completely reversed; no 
ambiguities lurk in the background: this is a piece of satire, one of the weapons 
of which is rhetorical irony. 

These verbal techniques are, however, often used to implement the ironic 
vision. The first sentence of Pride and Prejudice is an example: “It is a truth 
universally acknowledged, that a single man in possession of a good fortune, 
must be in want of a wife.”” Here the key words are “‘a truth universally acknowl- 
edged,” giving an air of false grandeur to a trifle, and rendered deliciously anti- 
climactic in the next sentence, when it is made clear that the author is concerned 
not with a universe but with a “neighbourhood.” The word “truth” also has a 
a double edge. Still, the statement cannot be reversed, nor is it meant to be. 

Language as the raw material of literature imposes upon the artist certain 
rules which cannot be safely transgressed: the writer, dependent upon a tradi- 
tion, cannot wholly disregard it. Even Gertrude Stein’s automatic writing is 
deeply founded upon a linguistic history; her failure is not in departing al- 
together, but in veering too far, from the requirements of diction and syntax. 
Language and its principles are in a sense the shadow which falls between the 
creative impulse and the work of art. On the other hand, language, having a 
logic of its own, can disclose that of which the artist may be only vaguely aware, 
or of which he may be quite unconscious: “Et l’ayant dite,” writes Claudel, 
“je sais ce que j’ai dit.’ So language—like clay or paint—is a transfiguring 
material, not a lens through which the artist projects his vision. But, unlike 
clay or paint, language is a human instrument, a human achievement with a 
human structure—and is therefore both intrinsically and potentially expressive 
of the contradictions of man’s heart and mind. It is for this reason that litera- 
ture is more adequate than any other of the arts to ironic expression. On one 
level, irony exhibits the contradictions between hope and fulfilment, judgment 
and actuality, the apparent and the palpable. But on another—and higher— 
level, it displays the confusion to which the data of sense and instinct give rise: 
simple reversals no longer yield a “truer” view of the situation, and, far from 
comforting the reader with a sense of divine superiority, dislocate the narrow 
catchwords and easy dogmas which bind our existence to a superficial appre- 
hension of the world’s possibilities. 


20 ‘A Modest Proposal for Preventing the Children of Poor People from Being a Burthen 
to Their Parents or Country and for Making Them Beneficial to the Publick,” in Temple 
Scott, ed., The Prose Works of Jonathan Swift, D.D., VII (London, 1905), 209. 

21 «Ta Ville,’’? quoted by E. M. Forster in the essay cited above, p. 124. 
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JOSEPH REMENYI 


The functional validity of the United Nations, Unesco, and the Fulbright 
scholarships for studies abroad seems to suggest an increased interest in the uni- 
versal horizon of mankind’s destiny. But traditions bind people to certain views; 
for example, that politically and geographically less important nations are cul- 
turally negligible. Such an attitude is not necessarily expressed in disparaging 
terms and, of course, there are those with a perspicacious mental eye who see 
clearly the intentions and concealments of man regardless of what his national- 
ity happens to be. Man is held captive by his own confusion unless he learns 
what causes it. Unfortunately, there are too many who are entirely indifferent 
to the culture of other nations, or if they manifest some interest, let us say in 
the literature of a “small nation,” this is generally motivated by professional 
factors or by the unexpected discovery of an “exciting” book. In its psychologi- 
cal effect such discovery is akin to the state of mind of a pilot who had to make 
a forced landing and to his delight found a beautiful landscape and hospitality. 

If the emancipation of the spirit is the main task of culture, then it should be 
obvious that literature should serve such aim; it is not quixotic unrealness to 
hope that even “realists” should perceive the value of this view. A paneled 
library does not mean that books are read; a man who is tossing sleeplessly in 
his bed is not by this very fact intellectually restless; in other words, living side 
by side with books or exhibiting an intense reaction to shattered nerves does 
not say that one loves books or that one is sensitive. Distances have been short- 
ened through technical inventiveness, but not cultural distances. It is not acci- 
dental that it was not a politician but a romantic writer, Victor Hugo (although 
he participated in politics), who—persuaded by instinct and reason—first pro- 
posed a European United States. Aiming toward a goal of wider understanding 
and with a full cognizance of the difficulties his vision implied, he sensed the 
need of a global fair play which required not only a comprehension but a re- 
spect for nations whose literature had been underestimated or neglected before, 
despite their contribution not only to their national but to world literature. 
The injustice of the world shocked Victor Hugo into the realization of the 
truism that many of life’s undesirable features are the outcome of cultural 
ignorance. The sky seems infinite from the corner of any village; and when Pas- 
cal wrote about “le silence éternel des escapes infinies m’effraye,”’ the terror of 
the mystery of life that he conveyed in these words did not stem from the fact _ 
that he was a Frenchman, but that he was a human being endowed with imag- 
ination and a sense of the awesome. Consequently, it should be self-evident that 
the boundaries of a so called “small nation” should not prevent its creative 
minds from having horizons which contradict the factual limitations of their 
national existence. Such nations have writers who produce exceptional novels 
and plays and introduce us to deftly drawn characters; they have poets whose 
works are enjoyable in the truest sense of the word; they have littérateurs who 
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excel in textual criticism, literary histories, and monographs. Obeying his first 
impulse, man is inclined to be tricked by his selfishness and prejudices; man is 
also inclined to be fascinated by dimensions rather than by depth; he is prone 
to laugh off greatness when it appears in an unaccustomed frame or is unwilling, 
perhaps too lazy, to go to the trouble to correct his superficialities. The ars 
gratia artis principle as well as the pedagogical pattern of literature have their 
exponents everywhere. While writers of “obscure” nations are occasionally 
translated into English and oftener than permissible the translator mirrors the 
traduttore-traditore mistakes, with few exceptions they are not accepted chiefly 
for their literary merit but for their exotic material, or—to be precise—in their 
aesthetic evaluation ‘‘remoteness” is stressed; they are judged as curiosae. 
Such estimations are similar to those of an academically trained person who is 
set and rigid in his way of thinking and surprised when someone without formal 
education can correctly quote classical authors. ‘Sorrow is one of the vibrations 
that proves the fact of living,” remarked Antoine de Saint Exupéry in describ- 
ing an incident in the African desert when it seemed that nothing would save 
him from death by thirst and hunger. Wherever we experience “vibrating sor- 
row,” there is no fundamental difference in its moral, emotional, and intellectual 
quality. 

Creators cast their lot with humanity in whatever language they express 
themselves. Therefore it ought to be of “practical” importance to recognize the 
common sense value of literary orientation. No political steps and no economy 
will ever suffice as the sole media for the reconciliation of the conflicting forces 
of modern life. Like a woman who identifies her ‘“‘society” obligations with the 
universal standard of social conscience—such as a party which to her is of prime 
importance—cultural leaders of “‘big nations” err when they base the universal 
norms of literature exclusively on their own, and merely condescend to others or 
speak in terms of glib generalizations. In a collection of essays entitled The World 
Through Literature, edited by Charlton Laird, a book which has many good 
qualities, the bibliography on Slavic literatures includes Frederick Riedl’s His- 
tory of Hungarian Literature and Watson Kirkconnell’s translation, The Magyar 
Muse. The Hungarians are a Finno-Ugrian people; it is a serious defect to men- 
tion them in a bibliography of Slavic literatures. In this same volume Swedish- 
Finnish literature is referred to, but not works written in Finnish. There is also 
a disregard for the literary products of the Balkan Peninsula, Swiss, Dutch, 
and other bodies of writing. Let us remember that the volume purports to give 
a picture of “the world through literature,” and that it was published under 
the auspices of the American National Council of the Teachers of English. The 
shortcomings of this book do not make us forget its merit; but they show the 
tendency of unfounded discrimination, as if to say that a cocoon with the ambi- 
tion of a butterfly deserves less attention from the student of nature than an 
eagle. There are phenomena differing in appearance but not in the mystery and 
empirical reality of their essence. One does not claim equal literary greatness 
among the more and the less ‘‘advanced”’ nations, but one expects a recognition 
of values regarding their indigenousness and universality. Such a principle con- 
firms the wisdom of the proverb that one only comprehends things one has a 
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bond with. It also supports the witty observation of Bertrand Russell regard- 
ing the view that ostriches eat nails. This view, he observes ironically, originated 
in the elder Pliny, although it is somewhat amazing that ostriches should have 
discovered nails in the primeval wilderness or desert. Of course, the point is 
that many people’s only knowledge is certainty obtained through distortion or 
self-deception. Matthew Arnold’s “sweet reasonableness” as a postulate of 
civilized living is too often missing in the appraisal of unknown or little known 
literatures; in fact unreason is apt to assert itself. 

Before going any further in the examination of the topic of this essay, it does 
become necessary to point out that the most prominent literary works of the 
“big nations” are not only translated into the languages of the ‘‘small nations,” 
but as a rule they have several different translations. One can read Walt Whit- 
man in Polish or Croatian with a feeling of reading the American poet in the 
original. Otokar Bfezina in Czech and Lajos Kass4k in Hungarian literature, 
although possessing their own poetic personality, are sometimes called the Walt 
Whitmans of their own nation. Recently Ernest Hemingway’s For Whom The 
Bell Tolls has been translated into Serbian and has provoked considerable dis- 
cussion. For the benefit of those who with an uncensored illusion of superiority 
assume that the critical intelligence of these nations is inadequate or inferior, 
it should be said that not only do they have keen critics but they write a great 
deal about foreign literatures in a true critical vein. The critics and literary 
historians are not oblivious of their local, national, and linguistic handicaps; 
they concede that much can be and should be learned from foreign critics; how- 
ever, they are right when they declare that their creative and critical literature 
has its universally significant, intellectual, aesthetic, and social values. 

Today the world is faced with momentous decisions regarding human fate. 
Every day keeps the nerves on edge; the guilty prosecute the guiltless. There is 
maladjustment everywhere; hope seems to be wearing itself out. It is largely 
this anxiety by which the nihilistic notion of freedom (independently of the 
rationalization of the term) can be understood in the light of existentialist 
writings. The twentieth century is one of arrogance, of chaos. One phase of it 
is the insolent smile on the lips of those who have contempt for the “inward 
life.” Also too many things are seen hazily through intellectual mist; and when 
one thinks of the defeated, of firing squads, slave and concentration camps and 
refugees and of those who are attracted by the idea of destruction, it almost 
seems as if man is lured by some sort of death-wish, by the ominous signs of 
annihilation. To speak about “small nations” in a cultural sense in itself indi- 
cates unfairness; the two words are part of the terminology of universal con- 
fusion; a man of small build is not less of a human being than a giant. Estonia 
is geographically and numerically a “‘little’’ country; for the Estonian it is his 
native land. The Soviet-persecuted Estonian exiles cannot console themselves 
with the assumption that a non-existing Estonia will not affect the natural 
design of the universe. Each nation is great in the light of its own history and 
small in its human frailties and foibles. It is this common denominator by which 
the national and universal significance of the literature of the “small nations” 
should be approached; this common denominator is applicable to Great Britain, 
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France, or the United States of America, as well as to Lithuania, Latvia, Bul- 
garia, and other less populated nations. There are everywhere valleys, moun- 
tains, hilltops, gardens, forests, streets, homes, churches, schools, business ven- 
tures, intelligent and moronic individuals, good and evil people; there are every- 
where superior and inferior writers. All languages can be used wisely and stu- 
pidly. Each nation has its dormant creative qualities and has attainments 
realized through artistically successful expressions. 

W. R. Inge, the gloomy English cleric, writes that “humanity seems to be 
still Yahoomanity.” In his view the notable changes in individual, social, and 
political life do not prevent man from perpetrating crimes on a larger scale than 
ever before. This attitude shows little concern for a bright future of mankind. 
On the other hand, Paul Valéry’s Monsieur Teste says: ‘Between men there are 
only two relations: logic and war.” At least he gives logic some chance. One 
may ask: why not weaken the causes of war by being logical in matters of inter- 
national importance? Why not admit into the circle of human contact the cul- 
ture of every nation on an equal plane? Why delude ourselves with exceptional 
qualities and thus risk faith in the reliability of our judgment? One cannot turn 
back the clock of destiny. This “encouraging” attitude should not blind one to 
the tremendous obstacles of the human struggle; nevertheless, it should offer 
strength and confidence in solvable problems. The train of thought is quite 
simple: why not see light where there is light and why belittle its effect by ob- 
serving that it flickers? It should be plain that man, in order to preserve his 
self-respect, must learn to acknowledge the similarity of greatness in any en- 
vironment and the parallel manifestations of inevitable imperfection. What 
lesson could be more desirable and helpful for the elimination of misunderstand- 
ing and disorder, than an aesthetically sensitive and intellectually objective 
approach to the literature of small nations? It would indicate humility of judg- 
ment; it would mean communication and interplay through understanding; it 
would mean democracy in its loftiest meaning, that is to say the democracy of 
the spirit in its ennobling impact, and a rejection of insulting aloofness and 
fabricated supremacy. Such an approach must be without condescension; it must 
be discerning; it must be immune to racial or religious differentiation in artistic 
matters without ignoring the national ethos. There is no progress without trying 
to make the seemingly impossible possible. Monsieur Teste is a solitary figure, 
but some of his ideas contradict his solitariness. Contradiction can be the vita- 
min of reflectiveness. The unpenetrable is merely the unexpressed. In his review 
of “The Art of Letters: Lu Chi’s ‘Wen Fu’, A.D. 302,” Archibald Macleish re- 
fers to the Chinese poet’s canon that “poets are capable of giving aid to gover- 
nors and generals when ruin is impending.” The American reviewer’s comment is: 
“Through art men come to their truest comprehension of themselves as think- 
ing, feeling beings.”’ If governors and generals can be thus affected, why not 
politicians and the public? The mask torn off from self-assertive triteness, which 
is the conceit of the commonplace, may be the beginning of salvation. And why 
not begin the process of sincere universality by means of literature and a gen- 
uine interest in the literature of “small nations?” 

Goethe was among the first who fully understood what obligation literary 
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orientation entails. His enthusiasm for Serbian folk-lore expressed his awareness 
of the fact that there was more to be learned from the creative spirit of a people 
than from the slogans of demagogues or propagandists. No true expression of 
the creative spirit was inconsequential to him. Simultaneously with the gradual 
liberation of the serfs and national liberation, the nations of central, eastern, 
and south-eastern Europe produced writers who wrote extensively about the 
fate of their nation, but they had artistic aims, too. During regimes of oppres- 
sion allegorical writings proved the best vehicle for the sustenance of national 
self-confidence. Dusty village streets aroused as much interest in these writers 
as the need of urbanization. Few complex images characterize their nineteenth 
century poetry; from which no one should infer that their art lacked nuances. 
In the poetry of Mickiewicz, the greatest Polish poet of sonnets, in the romantic 
works of Vérésmarty, the epic creations of Arany, the lyric poetry of Petéfi, 
the prominent Hungarian poets, one finds the same quality of sensitivity and 
sensibility that signifies the poetry of western Europe. Since the reawakening 
of the creative spirit writers and poets of these nations produced works that 
represent various trends of human nature. Some were romanticists or realists. 
Some steered a middle course between romanticism and realism, others became 
experimenters or innovators, and this is true in the field of narrative art as well 
as in drama and poetry. 

Poets and writers of these nations were conscious of the need of national 
unity. Nothing will better illustrate the sense of unity among the Albanians 
than the works of Sami Bey Frashéri, the Albanian pamphleteer and dramatist, 
who as a patriot defied the partition of his country in the second half of the nine- 
teenth century. He was neither a Sophocles nor a Shakespeare; nonetheless 
even today the Albanians, in protest against Soviet rule, gain support from his 
works. Rhapsodies of an Albanian Poem by Girolamo de Rada, motivated by a 
yearning for freedom, fulfills a similar task. An understanding of the Bulgarians 
is obtainable through the prose works of Vazov, Nemirov, Elin Pelin, and 
Karaliychev. French poetic symbolists have their disciple in Liliev. The Czechs, 
sometimes called the most westernized Slavs, enriched literature with morally 
valid works, although there is no traditional or modern literary school that does 
not have its representative in Czech letters. Capek, the playwright and novelist, 
is internationally renowned; poets, like Cech, Salda, Vrchlick¥, Neruda, Machar, 
Wolker, Bezrué, Nezval, reveal conservative or modern taste and technique. 
Durych, the historical novelist, is the outstanding narrative artist of the Roman 
Catholic literary school. The picaresque novel of HaSek and realistic novels of 
Hostovsky reached foreign readers through authentic translations. The Estonian 
“Noor Eesti’? (Young Estonia) literary group was as effective in the cultural 
renaissance of Estonia, as the Spanish writers of 1898—Miguel de Unamuno, 
José Ortega y Gasset, Pio Baroja y Nessi, and others—in vitalizing the spirit of 
their country. Tammsaare, Tuglas, Suits, Under, Enno, Kangro—novelists, 
short story writers, playwrights, poets—are highly esteemed by Estonian readers. 
One cannot overlook the fact that Longfellow was influenced by the Kalevala, 
the Finnish national epic. Finnish writers and poets, such as Kivi, Aho, Sillan- 
paa, Leino, show not only a kinship with their own people and with humanity 
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as a whole, but express this kinship in an impassioned or calm manner. It would 
be wrong to discount the ethical approach to literature, especially in a nation 
like modern Greece. Some of her literary men strike a heroic attitude, others are 
alive to the sufferings of their people; then there are those who believe in litera- 
ture as “pure art.” Among their best poets, Solomos and Cavafy acquired fame 
that transcends the boundaries of their native land; as a matter of fact Cavafy 
was born and raised in Alexandria. Poets like Drossinis, Palamas, Mavilis, 
Nakos, Seferis, show intense feeling, bitterness, strong nationalism, pride, and 
fervent desire for freedom. The battle between the adherents of the ‘‘demotic”’ 
or vernacular writing and those who represent the school of the ‘‘katharevousa,” 
that is, the purists of ancient Greek literary style, is indicative of the verbal 
consciousness of the Greek creators. The drama, novel, and short story are also 
well represented. The wealth of Hungarian literature is evidenced by the roman- 
tic novels of Jékai, the humorous tales of Mikszdth, the realistic fiction of 
Moricz, the wit and wisdom of Karinthy, the classically magnificent poetry 
of Babits, the symbolic poetry of Ady and Kosztolanyi. While the Latvian 
writers and poets were for some time influenced by the German romanticists, 
their most outstanding creators, such as Rainis, voiced the spirit of their own 
personality and country. Lithuanian literature, affected by western European 
and Russian letters without losing its own ethnic and personal characteristics, 
has several prominent representatives who should be known abroad. The Catho- 
lic religion, national anxiety, and class struggle determined the subject matter 
and manner of Lithuanian creators. Among their gifted and clever writers the 
following should be mentioned: Jakstas, Maironis, Zemaite, Krévé, Sruoga. 
The list, like that of the writers of other nations, could be substantially en- 
larged. Polish literature—in fact Poland geographically and in matter of popu- 
lation should not be called a “small country” at all—has such exponents in the 
field of the novel as Sienkiewicz and Reymont who were awarded Nobel 
prizes. Scores of other names could be mentioned in every genre of creative ex- 
pression. As in the literature of other nations, excellence and mediocrity, time- 
lessness and timeliness vary in the works of the Polish authors. Every literary 
school has its protagonists. Romanian literature has strong native character- 
istics, also writers and poets with a cosmopolitan horizon. Eminescu and Alec- 
sandri, the poets; Creangi, Sadoveanu, Rebreanu, the novelists; Caragiale, the 
short story writer and playwright, are recognized as accomplished creators by 
their countrymen. The sonnet sequence of the most talented Slovak romantic 
poet, Hviezdoslav, was recently published in English under the title Bloody 
Sonnets; they are motivated by an anti-war attitude and Slovak national feel- 
ing. Although the Ukraine, the granary of Russia, is not a “‘small country,’’ yet 
her literature, considered essentially regionalistic, is treated according to such 
attributes. The names of Shevchenko, the nineteenth century national poet, 
and Franko, the twentieth century novelist, are mentioned abroad in literary 
periodicals occasionally; both deserve better appreciation. Yugoslav literature 
has its Serbian, Croatian, and Slovenian branches; the first because of its By- 
zantine traditions is closer to Russian influence than the literature of the Croats 
and Slovenes, whose traditions are Catholic and western European. It simplifies 
matters to call them South Slav writers. Among the nineteenth century and 
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modern Serbian writers names such as KaradZi¢é, NjegoS’ (who was a Montene- 
groian), Dutic, Nu&i¢é, Andri¢, Petrovié; among the Croatians, Gaj, Senoa, 
Gjalski, Vojnovié, KrleZa; among the Slovenes, PreSeren, Cankar, and Levstik, 
are acclaimed by literary historians, critics, and the public. It should be stressed 
that these countries are primarily agrarian; the ‘‘peasant’’ is the backbone of 
the nation. All these countries are rich in folklore. 

Writers of northern and western European “small nations,”’ such as Belgium, 
Denmark, Holland, Norway, Portugal, Sweden, Switzerland—while they occupy 
a more favorable position in universal estimation, and while they left their im- 
print on European letters through Camoens, Couperus, Ibsen, Strindberg, An- 
dersen, Jacobsen, Verhaeren, Maeterlinck, and others,—are at times appraised 
as exceptions, which to be sure they are, but so they would be in the literature 
of any nation. Some of the best writers have not been translated; for instance, 
the Swiss novelist, Gottfried Keller’s Der griine Heinrich—a powerful piece of 
fiction—and Carl Spitteler’s magnificent epic, Der olympische Friihling have no 
English translator. 

It should be obvious that the works of creators briefly commented upon 
represent a very small part of the total literary output of these nations. A ran- 
dom selection was made, and in several instances not even the greatest writers 
and poets were named. The purpose of this paper is not a definitive presentation 
of factual details, but to dispel doubt in those who do not seem to notice the 
culturally important contributions of the known and less known foreign writers, 
or who seem to think that all their works represent opposite poles to western 
European and American letters. The truth is that they have antecedents com- 
parable to those of the West. In subject matter and taste, for reasons of heredity 
or environment, they often do differ; but this adds to the manifoldness of the 
creative spirit, yet in no way does it detract from its universality. The important 
thing to remember is that all of these nations produced literary works that in 
their artistic or didactic significance reject the limits of political and geographical 
boundaries. Each nation is conscious of the validity of its own literature. The 
aesthetic and psychological problems that western European and American 
creators tackled have their counterparts in the literature of these nations. 

Some of the writers and poets choose to emulate foreign authors; others de- 
pended upon their individual or ethnic roots. They are a convincing proof of 
the necessity for understanding nations through their literature and of the possi- 
bility that in a world infected with ruthlessness, with Fascism, Nazism, Bolshe- 
vism, there can be a human spirit which in its creative vitality is above flattery, 
meanness, hatred, and ignorance. The very fact that most of these countries 
under Soviet rule today produce very little worthwhile literature—and whatever 
is produced is hardly obtainable—makes it all the more imperative that every 
effort should be exerted to get and read their true literary works. It would be 
naive to presuppose that a more just, more intelligent attitude about the litera- 
ture of “‘small nations” is the final panacea of present day problems; there are 
too many people who in matters of value do not distinguish between waste 
paper and paper upon which a poem is written. It is also evident that one can- 
not force on people “spontaneous” interest in the culture of other people. 

But everything should be done to lessen the effect of factors that isolate 
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nations from nations. One must reckon with the traditional habit of man, that 
when caught between disdain and hatred he settles his emotional disturbance 
in blaming others. One must also believe in the quality of man’s nature which in 
the conflict between reality and fancy establishes a balanced view leading to a 
balanced act. Without such faith it would be audacity to speak about man as a 
human being. While there is every reason to take a dim view of our contemporary 
civilization, and while spuriousness and varied versions of falsehood succeed 
in the most unpredictable places and situations, we must at least try to con- 
vince ourselves that it is possible to diminish the antithetical elements in hu- 
man relationship on a personal, national, and international basis. Only good 
faith justifies the United Nations, Unesco, and the Fulbright scholarship. Not 
an externally imposed, but an organically fresh and candid interest in the 
literature of “small nations,” even if it has no immediate effect, could be the key- 
note to a universally directed, constructive cultural philosophy and policy. 

The world is governed by “practical’’ men, and the world may be determined 
to continue its paradoxical existence; i.e., to violate rationality with a vocabulary 
that promises progress. Alas, it is more than likely that “‘small nations” them- 
selves, at present politically, economically, socially, and culturally shut off from 
the West (some exceptions notwithstanding), have “more important” problems 
to solve by ways and means of political conferences, economic settlements, social 
experiments, and perhaps war, than to seek understanding through literature. 
Nearly 2000 years ago Juvenal said that honesty is as rare as a pregnant mule; 
considering mankind’s failure in matters of humaneness one could say that today 
common sense on an imaginative level would need an extraordinary statistical 
assurance for its being. If this be always so, then the central theme of this essay 
and its ideological connotations would be merely a speculation about something 
that could be but may never be. Dante speaks about his ‘‘mighty vision’? when 
he looked upon God; why not choose creative vision when we look upon man? 
“Words alone are certain good,” wrote William Butler Yeats. No doubt he meant 
the words of the poet. 


REVIEWS 


SHUMAKER, Wayne. Elements of Critical Theory. Perspectives in Criticism: 1. Berkeley 

1952, University of California Press, pp. xi + 131, $2.75. 

Dr. Shumaker has written a logician’s primer to critical theory, a useful survey of possi- 
bilities meant to bring students and teachers of literature up to date on the precise nature 
of, and on the relevance of value-theory to, their professional activity. Having defined the 
“ultimate critical goal’’ as the “full, evaluated apprehension of the critical subject matter”’ 
(Ch. 1), he proclaims that the “‘ideal goal is hopelessly, eternally unattainable” (Ch. 2) 
and that much lesser goals must be accepted if the critical business is to proceed at all 
(Ch. 3); distinguishes non-evaluative (descriptive, analytical) from evaluative critical 
statements (Ch. 4) and analysis by “‘external reference frames” from analysis by ‘‘internal 
reference frames’’ (Chs. 5, 6); defends, in one of his stronger sections (Ch. 7), the critical 
use of hypothesis and recommends those critical procedures which promise the greatest 
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quantity of understanding; and devotes the final third of his book to the problem of evalua- 
tion—concluding that value-judgments cannot rest on analytical data (Ch. 8) but must 
rest on assumptions, literary or nonliterary (Ch. 9); exploring the judgments of literary 
value springing from the assumptions of organistic, formistic, mechanistic, and contextual- 
istic philosophies (Ch. 10); considering the merits of abstention from evaluation, of partial 
evaluation, of evaluation by ‘‘a single general demand”’ or “‘a cluster of distinct value 
properties,’’ insisting on the quantitative aspect of evaluation, and urging the preferability 
of those assumptions of value which originate in a philosophic view of life as a 
whole (Ch. 11). 

Dr. Shumaker’s merits are expositional scrupulousness (which includes everything from 
public transitions to multiple examples), orderliness of procedure, wide informativeness, 
and completeness within his range of commitments. At times he contemplates his own 
processes to excess, and he can pursue a conceit up and down a page somewhat distractingly. 
These occasional metaphorical gambols contrast with his dominant style, the unbewitching 
scholastic manner which today seems the relentless mistress of philosophic discourse (the 
implied fear is presumably that as a regular companion the dulce would ruin the utile; hence 
no miscere). 

There is no reason to quarrel with the first six chapters, although the structure of thought 
is somewhat modified by seepage from the author’s underground reservoir of bias pro his- 
torical scholarship and anti “‘criticism’’ as usually understood. When he asserts that litera- 
ture “‘arises in an extraliterary milieu that dictates the modes of consciousness in which it 
is conceived” (p. 39), he too easily grants priority to the extraliterary; a likelier hypothesis 
is that literature arises from a general consciousness which is also reflected in non-literary 
phenomena, so that the relationship of non-literary to literary is one of analogy, not prece- 
dence. But even an actual ‘‘dictation’’ would neither limit nor exhaust the literary sub- 
stance, which is of steady concern to us precisely as it transcends the influence of milieu. 
He under-estimates the tendency of actual historical scholarship to come to rest firmly 
outside literary issues, and hence misconstrues the wide dissatisfaction with its habits. 
In view of his (somewhat ambiguous) criterion of *‘quantity of understanding”’ he is pretty 
active in feruling critical knuckles. Although his formal vow at the altar of principle is to 
embrace all possibilities of literary study, he is a somewhat fastidious lover; particularly 
when he has his arm around the “‘new criticism,’’ his free hand is less likely to be e..ploring 
her creaturely charms than to be slapping her for improprieties. His tendency to be some- 
what careless about the young lady’s actual conduct and its implications (e.g., p. 105) makes 
these passages smack of what he calls ‘“‘emotive demonstration.” 

He is very convincing in his argument, in Chapter 7, that the most useful analytical 
procedure is to regard art as knowledge, to seek its meaning, to make “rational interpreta- 
tions of imaginative literary works.” Two qualifications suggest themselves. Whereas Dr. 
Shumaker apparently regards formal analysis as an end in itself, it must on the other hand 
be a means of ‘‘rational interpretation,” and is, in my opinion, the indispensable agency in 
the pursuit of meaning. And whereas Dr. Shumaker is apparently willing to define knowl- 
edge-from-art as perceptual and sensory (the ‘“‘contextualist’”’ view, which he seems to limit 
to “texturalist’’) rather than propositional, there is another possibility, namely, that the 
felt or sensed reality in the aesthetic foreground is not the end or limit of perceiving but is 
representative or symbolic, giving access to a generic meaning no less ‘“‘known’’ than the 
‘feel of specific situations.’”’ Nevertheless this chapter comes closest to admitting that the 
work exists and is more than a sum of relations. 

If the activity of valuing is entirely assumptive, there is no ground for questioning 
Chapters 9, 10, and 11. Chapter 8 is the crux. Though Dr. Shumaker considers it “‘intellectu- 
ally naive’’ not to “recognize a logical gulf between analytic findings and appraisals”’ (109), 
one must risk the naivete of inquiring whether this conclusion is irremediable. He is philo- 
sophically a man of his times, sharing that preference for the multiple and the relative 
which makes an infinitude of choices seem the summum bonum, and any faint scent of the 
obligatory, evil. If we admit ‘analytic findings” to have “evaluative consequences’ (85), 
then we begin to move toward unity and away from relativity. Since this movement is 
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repugnant to our temper, we try to block it on logical grounds by denying that ‘‘any asser- 
tion of a value response can have unlimited and unconditional validity for all readers’’ 
(80). Is this logic absolute or itself derivative? If it claims to be unconditional, we begin to 
suspect that its victory is hollow and to toy with the heretical thought that for more sig- 
nificant conclusions we may have to resort to non-logical or extra-logical modes of thought. 
For the relativist strategy of eliminating the most taxing and inclusive problems as in- 
soluble or meaningless, though it appeal to our love of ease, is eventually unsatisfying, and 
we are obliged to reconsider the flight from unity. If we cannot as theorists of criticism 
immediately and finally discover principles of unity, we can at least profitably consider 
all the agreements, correspondences, interconnections, and repetitions which apparently 
modify the assumption of limitless multiplicity and discreteness. Certain facts suggest 
at least the probability that qualities and values are not eternally divorced: (1) though 
Dr. Shumaker insists that wooden, unmotivated, contrived, etc., are analytic, not evaluative 
(73), the fact is that no one has ever claimed or will claim value for such qualities; (2) cer- 
tain analytic qualities and favorable value judgments invariably coincide; (3) the per- 
sistence of foci of critical attention suggests less a continuity of value assumptions than the 
likelihood of objective value facts; (4) though ‘‘intuitions’’ are disparaged as sub-logical, 
the iteration, coincidence, and durability of intuitions encourages a hypothesis of constants 
susceptible of rational investigation. To this task, very much more difficult than any he has 
undertaken, I invite Dr. Shumaker, who, formal relativist though he is (and therefore 
consistent in wishing to reduce the facts of a work to its milieu and its values to current 
assumptions), is qualified for it by his palpable unwillingness to rest in a chaos of undiffer- 
entiated assumptions and an equalitarian preferentialism. 
: Rosert B. HEILMAN 


Bruntivs, Teppy. David Hume on Criticism. Figura, Vol. II, Stockholm 1952, Almqvist & 

Wiksell, pp. 137. 

As is well known, Hume’s opinions on art and criticism are more or less scattered through 
his writings although occasionally entire chapters and essays are devoted to them. If they 
were to be collected under one set of covers, their extent would surprise those who think 
of Hume only as a philosopher of knowledge and morals. Dr. Brunius sees this material 
as an integral and consecutive view of art in itself and as a necessary part of Hume’s total 
view of human nature. The author throws considerable light on Hume’s place in aesthetic 
discussion especially in Scotland in the 18th century and on the reasons for his later neglect. 
Numerous topics that Hume discussed are covered, but the thesis could have been more 
rigorously and extensively developed. It is admittedly difficult to relate Hume’s aesthetics 
to his other philosophical views, especially when a complex topic such as imagination plays 
a central role in both places. The chapters on beauty and taste take us from Hume’s funda- 
mental and familiar hedonistic relativism (‘‘beauty is determin’d merely by pleasure’’) to 
his much less familiar demand for unity in works of art and his warnings against ‘‘neglect 
of all rules of art and criticism.’’ This remarkable progressus, going to the heart of all ques- 
tions of aesthetic standards, deserves even more extensive treatment than the author gives 
it. Hume’s discussion of artistic unity at (of all places!) the end of the chapter ‘“‘Of Malice 
and Envy”’ in the Treatise is itself a remarkable statement of a doctrine of aesthetic order. 
It is to the credit of Dr. Brunius to seek out these passages, and art theorists should consider 
them carefully—after mastering the rest of the Treatise, of course. 

Thoughtful readers of this short work may find themselves more and more interested 
in the aesthetic debates in which Hume or his writings figured. At least the reviewer hopes 
that this may occur, for the 18th century is the only time in the history of British philosophy 
that aesthetics had major significance and influence amongst philosophers. While there 
has been a revival of the subject in this century, on the whole the interest of average British 
philosophers has been all in such beef and beer topics as knowledge, morals, and politics 
and their attitude crassly reflected in C. D. Broad’s: “I find aesthetics so boring, and sus- 
pect it to be so largely bogus, that I feel precluded from passing any fair judgements on 
philosophic writings about it.”’ It is more than a pleasure to discover with Dr. Brunius’ aid 
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another British Empiricist who did not think either art or criticism subjects too chaotic 
and unattractive to consider seriously. 


Karu ASCHENBRENNER 


Haut, Everetr W. What Is Value? An Essay in Philosophical Analysis. New York 1952, 

The Humanities Press Inc., pp. 249, $5.00. 

In a relatively short book and in the ‘‘incorrect’’ language of ‘‘everyday”’ discourse, 
Mr. Hall manages to present, criticize, and analyze many of the central issues concerning 
the nature and status of value, its relation to fact, and some methods for the clarification 
of problems which have puzzled some philosophers. He rejects, either wholly or in part, 
those accounts which hold that value is a quality, an observed or observable relation, a 
property of fact or a semantical predicate. He argues that in addition to observed and ob- 
servable features, the world has ‘‘categorial’’ aspects which differ from but are related to 
those features. ‘“‘Categorial statements’? say something about categorial aspects of the 
world and a ‘‘correct’’ linguistic analysis should show what these statements say. 

The second part of the essay consists in an analysis of the proper syntax of “‘genuine’’ 
value-sentences. A genuine value-sentence is properly rendered as a normative of the form 
‘* “a ought to exemplify A’ ”’ and value is “that which makes a legitimate value sentence 
legitimate.’’ The legitimacy-condition for normatives is somewhat analogous to the truth- 
condition for descriptive sentences: a sentence of the above form is legitimate ‘if and only 
if a ought to exemplify A.’’ The ‘‘oughting-to-exemplify”’ holds between a particular or 
particulars and a quality or relation and this ‘“‘something more” is value. 

The answer to the question ‘‘What is value?”’ is ultimately unsayable because the basic 
categories which we employ in talking about value are already presupposed in our language: 
“our very thinking is dominated by the forms of our language.’’ Mr. Hall hopes to postpone 
“ultimate taciturnity”’ until what he considers to be the obvious is grasped in a final vision 
and to induce in the reader the experience of value and its relation to fact. There is little 
reason to believe that philosophers will ever be silent, but agreement concerning 
the “‘vision’”’ is unlikely, particularly since the experience is ultimately inexpressible. 

MarGuEriteE H. Foster 


StarrorD, Joun. The Literary Criticism of ‘“Young America’’: A Study in the Relationship 
of Politics and Literature, 1837-1850. Berkeley and Los Angeles 1952, University of Cali- 
fornia Press, pp. 154, $2.00. 

This history of American literary criticism in the years from 1835 to 1850 focuses upon 

a group of critics, known as “‘Young America,”’ who were identified with the Democratic 

Review. The writers in the group, Evert A. Duyckinck, Cornelius Mathews, William A. 

Jones, John L. O’Sullivan, and Parke Godwin, were associated with the liberal and radical 

wing of the Democratic Party, and in their literary criticism they developed what Long- 

fellow unsympathetically described as a ‘‘Loco-foco politico-literary system.”? The book 
is divided into five main chapters and a conclusion. The author relates the Democratic 

Review and the ‘‘Young America’”’ group with its encouragement of a “democratic national 

literature’’ to three forces: the political and social situations surrounding the group in New 

York, the history of the periodical and its attempt to reflect the democratic “‘spirit of the 

age,’”’ and the sociological phenomena of literature as business in America which was given 

impetus by the mass production of books and the rise of the professional author. Young 

America’s theory of criticism is established as primarily interpretive and impressionistic 

rather than judicial or prescriptive in Mr. Stafford’s arbitrary classification of the four 

critical attitudes and methods. This is followed by a chapter which notes that 

Young America’s theory of literature affirmed its interest in the common man and reform 

and that it emphasized such ideas as Democracy, Equality, Freedom, and Brotherhood. 

Finally, Mr. Stafford shows that Young America’s critical judgments were consistent with 

its liberal political prejudices. In conclusion, the author reveals the significance of his study 

of the literary criticism of the ‘“Young America” group. 
Unfortunately, a study as limited in scope as this one does not permit Mr. Stafford to 
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grapple with the interesting and difficult methodological problems which will be present in a 
more theoretically-centered inquiry as to the relationship between literature and politics. 
The author is, however, conscientious and adequate in presenting the purely factual mate- 
rials of his study. The University of California Press should be applauded for its technical 
success in publishing this attractive and inexpensive volume. 

JoserH J. Kwiat 


O’Connor, WituraM Van. The Age of Criticism, 1900-1950. Chicago 1952, Henry Regnery 

Company, pp. ix + 182, $3.00. 

This book, which is one of the volumes in the Twentieth-Century Literature in America 
series, is a log of critics and critical movements from 1900 to 1950. Mr. O’Connor’s con- 
tribution raises the question of what can be gained from a string of names, books, and 
evaluative judgments organized in terms of such catchwords as ‘“The Genteel Tradition,” 
‘‘Realism,’’ ‘The New Humanism,” and so on, for this one facet, of what must have been 
planned as a full examination of a half century of literary endeavor, is too fragmented and 
chaotic to be of any help to the student and much too superficial to be of help to scholars. 


Jounson, E. D. H. The Alien Vision of Victorian Poetry, Sources of the Poetic Imagination 
in Tennyson, Browning and Arnold. Princeton 1951, Princeton University Press, pp. 
vi + 224, $4.00. 

Three poets, traditionally taken to be spokesmen of the high Victorian Age, are ex- 
amined in this book with the intention of proving that in all of them there is to be found, 
beyond the “expressed content” of their poetry, an ‘‘imaginative counterpart”’ which is the 
true expression of the poets’ artistic insights. The true vision of these men, while manifest 
in their earlier writing, became subdued, it is maintained, because of the need to attract 
an audience and mitigate the conflict between widely accepted Victorian ideals, and the 
intensely personal, often socially heretical, ideals and standards of the poet. Mr. Johnson 
seeks tosupport his hypothesis that ‘‘Tennyson, Browning and Arnold perfected remarkable 
techniques for sublimating their private insights, without materially falsifying the original 
perceptions at the heart of their creative impulse.”’ He has more success applying his thesis 
to Browning than to the other two; what he does achieve fully is a fine and perceptive read- 
ing of three poets, often neglected and scorned in recent years. This penetrating interpreta- 
tion is enough to justify the study, but it is not enough to prove one of his stated objectives; 
namely, that there are concealed personal insights in the poetry of all three writers, and 
that these are imbedded in ‘‘poems ostensibly concerned with subjects of different and 
sometimes contradictory import... .” 

The question which Mr. Johnson’s study raises (but does not answer directly) is whether 
such a “‘double awareness” effects the aesthetic adequacy of the poems. His analysis implies 
that the poems are better just because of the discovered dualism; but he treats the inner 
import as the determinant of artistic goodness, thereby ignoring the content which pleased 
the Victorians and made them honor the poets who later were accused of shallowness and 
subservience to the standards of their age. It is just as wrong, aesthetically, to read the 
poems for their inner meaning alone, as for their compromising exterior. 

Mr. Johnson’s reading of the poetry of Tennyson, Browning, and Arnold would have 
benefited from a discussion of precisely what the moral and aesthetic outlook of the Vic- 
torian age was, since there is some question of how far the obscured meaning is at odds with 
the time. Though he does not present enough evidence to prove his main thesis, he does 
offer much new material which is essential to a just appraisal of Victorian poetry. 

RicHarp Kuuns 


NavuMBuRG, MarGaret. Schizophrenic Art: Its Meaning in Psychotherapy. New York 1950, 
Grune and Stratton, pp. viii + 247, $10.00. 
The interest which Dr. Naumburg’s studies in schizophrenic and other forms of ‘‘spon- 
taneous” art have for aestheticians is likely to be underestimated since she has addressed 
herself in her writings to psychiatrists. But were one to confine himself to the drawings and 
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paintings which illustrate her work and not even read the text, one would be stimulated to 
questions about aesthetics which have so far been neglected. Here are works of art which are 
not presumably guided by any academic rules and regulations and whose subject matter 
would prove obscure to most observers. And yet it is hard to believe that a person looking 
at them with an unprejudiced eye could fail to be deeply moved by them. They have an . 
emotional force which is often, indeed usually, lacking in the drawings and paintings of art- 
school pupils and is only to be found in those of children and savages. It makes then little 
difference whether one believe that they are the creations of the individual’s Unconscious, 
a release of his inhibitions and repressions, or the revelation of his participation in the 
Collective Unconscious, or of Freud’s Archaic Heritage, or indeed evidence of any other 
psychological entity which might be set up by the theorist. The point is that almost any 
of them could be hung alongside of the pictures made by such artists as Klee, Baziotes, 
Motherwell, or Brooks, and only the most skillful eye could tell which were painted by 
professional artists and which by Dr. Naumburg’s patients. 

I am not by any means suggesting that this shows that the artists whom I have named 
are insane or even mildly neurotic. I am merely suggesting that a new source of artistic 
creation, namely that which is popularly called the Unconscious, should be treated more 
seriously by the aesthetician. The very horror which some people say that they feel before 
Sur-realist and similar art may simply be evidence of its intimacy with our deepest feelings. 
For much of our art, as indeed much of our total culture, is an escape from ourselves, an 
attempt to conceal and disguise the self, rather than to express it. Psychiatrists have told 
us how futile such attempts are and how transparent the masks which we glue to our faces. 
It is the privilege of the schizophrenic artist to be open and above board and to admit to 
himself his true nature. A culture which permitted the general run of mankind to be honest 
not only with each other but also with themselves might give us an art in which there was an 
identity between the true and the beautiful. It would be a culture in which much of our art 
would, to be sure, become superfluous. But on the other hand our happiness would 
be founded on understanding rather than on praise and blame. We do not of course live in 
any such culture nor is there much likelihood that we shall. But on the other hand the 
“modern” artist whose works seem so terrifying to the naive observer may very well be 
laying the foundations of such a culture, foundations upon which one social group at least 
can build. 

There is, moreover, one more point which should be made even in so brief a notice as 
this. The text of Dr. Naumburg’s book gives us what the artists in question saw in their 
works of art. As a person who has insisted that there usually is no identity of meaning be- 
tween the work of art as seen by the artist and that seen by the spectator, I am especially 
impressed by the interpretations given to these paintings by the persons who made them. 
It is doubtful whether anyone not a psychiatrist would have found these meanings on his 
own. They therefore furnish excellent laboratory material for the aesthetician or critic 
who believes that he knows from simple looking all that is in a picture. Let such people look 
at a few of these paintings and guess. If they are honest, they will either re-write their 
books or burn them. 

GerorGE Boas 


Moumrorp, Lewis. Roots of Contemporary American Architecture. New York 1952, Reinhold 

Publishing Corp., pp. vii + 454, $7.00. 

Lewis Mumford, calling his anthology Roots of Contemporary American Architecture, 
attributes obviously some influence on architectural creation to theories and commentaries 
of practicing architects and critics—a true concept but not generally shared. Lewis Mum- 
ford has succeeded in giving a comprehensive and extremely characteristic survey of Ameri- 
can architectural aesthetics of the 19th and 20th centuries. It is not certain whether these 
more or less articulate criticisms by a number of representative writers and architects 
actually had and have any stimulating impact on executed structures or whether they 
merely represent a theoretical accompaniment to and summarization of accumulated ex- 
periences. The writings of Horatio Greenough, Lewis Henry Sullivan, and Frank Lloyd 
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Wright are well known and have been quoted often enough; however, the acquaintance 
with the principal concepts of those nineteenth-century architects whose actually executed 
work is not of primary interest to the modern architect is definitely worth while. Actually 
most of these men had a far deeper insight into the essence of architectural creation than 
one would suppose from their architecture. Brief biographical sketches by Mumford eluci- 
date with exemplary clarity the inner context of men and work. The development of archi- 
tectural aesthetics through the last hundred years is condensed in Mumford’s introduction, 
“‘A Backward Glance” and helps to integrate the individual contributions. There are not 
only the essays by famous architects of the end of the nineteenth and the beginning of the 
twentieth century, but also analyses by contemporary critics such as Catherine Bauer, 
Clarence Stein, Henry Russell Hitchcock, etc. Mumford in his own contribution gives 
quite correctly to Frank Lloyd Wright his historical place, overshadowing Le Corbusier 
whose work appears definitely secondary in originality and creative power compared with 
that of the American master. He emphasizes quite generally a trend in American archi- 
tecture which is only and solely American in its closeness to nature, in its rationalism, and 
in its sometimes provincial overemphasis on functionalism. However, Mumford’s radicalism 
in rejecting any European influences at all seems unjust. After all, exactly as American 
architecture of the eighteenth century cannot be visualized without the stimuli 
from Holland and especially England, so modern American architecture owes something to 
the Belgian, Dutch, and German movements of the two first decades of our century, a fact 
which does not diminish America’s native formative power. 
PauL ZUCKER 


Mumrorp, Lewis. Art and Technics. New York 1952, Columbia University Press, pp. 162, 
$2.50. 
In the six chapters of his book, originally delivered as the Bampton Lectures in America, 
at Columbia University in 1951, Mumford discusses the symbol and the tool, the develop- 


ment of the machine arts, the dangers of the uncontrolled reproductive process, and the 
symbol and function in architecture. Underlying this discussion is an effort to arrive at some 
understanding of the question which Mumford believes to be crucial for our time. ““Why 
has our inner life become so impoverished and empty, and why has our outer life become so 
exorbitant, and its subjective satisfaction even more empty?”’ (137). The author holds that 
modern art is but a reflection of modern life, particularly of its negative and morbid aspects. 
“Violence and nihilism: the death of the human personality. This is the message 
that modern art brings us...’ (7). Because the essential element, the human person, is 
missing, ‘‘our civilization cannot go on indefinitely in the present fashion’’ (11). A crash is 
inevitable if there is no change. Mumford asserts that ‘‘a viable alternative’ to such a 
crash is ‘“embedded in the very nature of man,”’ he sees indications of the return of the 
human person to the center of the picture, most conspicuously so in modern industry (153). 
In fact, the art of the outstanding, sophisticated artists of our time lags ‘‘a little beyond 
the new realities they should be opening up to us’’ (149). The latent vitality of our society 
finds expression in the fact that “the arts have taken hold of a larger province 
in our schools” and his hope lies with the ‘thousands of youngsters who are now capable of 
modeling and painting, of acting and singing . . . with both a creative exuberance and a 
technical skill their predecessors never had a chance to develop.”’ (148). 
H. H. 


Coremans, P. B. Van Meegeren’s Faked Vermeers and De Hooghs. London & Amsterdam 
1951, Cassell & J. M. Muelenhoff, pp. viii + 40, 76 ills. 

Dantzic, M. M. Van. Johannes Vermeer, de “Emmausgangers”’ en de Critici. Leiden & 
Amsterdam 1947, A. W. Sijthoff & H. J. Paris, pp. 92, 24 ills. 

Decosn, Jean. Back to the Truth. Rotterdam 1951, Ad. Donker, pp. 60, 200 ills. 

Goptey, Joun. The Master Forger. New York 1951, W. Funk, pp. 223, $3.00. 
Hatred of art critics and experts was, according to Godley, one of the main motivations 
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of Van Meegeren’s forgeries. If this hypothesis is correct, Van Meegeren succeeded rather 
well in showing that art critics and experts can be misled by the magic of a famous name, 
as evidenced by the collection of enthusiastic accounts by writers on art of the newly dis- 
covered “‘Vermeer.”’ Dantzig’s book is a critical analysis of the Van Meegeren case, to which 
is appended the collection referred to. Godley’s small volume is not a technical analysis 
of the work, but rather an attempt to show the conditions and motivational forces which led 
Van Meegeren to his forgeries. In addition to an obsessive hatred of art critics, who, in Van 
Meegeren’s opinion, prevented him from taking his rightful place among the great masters, 
Godley studies Van Meegeren’s childhood and early frustrations and the desire for economic 
gain. Coremanns’ book presents the official report on the ‘‘pseudo-Vermeers and 
De Hooghs.”’ This report, which formed an important part of the evidence leading to Van 
Meegeren’s conviction, contains the results of the chemical and historical analysis and an 
aesthetic examination of the forgeries. Lest we smile too readily at the glowing accounts of 
the misled experts, there is Decoen’s Back to the Truth, according to whom the mistaken 
critics were right after all—indeed a new turn of the screw. Decoen claims that two of the 
paintings said to be pseudo-Vermeers, “‘The Disciples at Emmaus” and ‘‘The Last Supper,”’ 
are actually genuine Vermeers. Decoen presents some interesting points but he attacks 
Coremans with a bitterness which considerably detracts from the value of his study. One 
rather fascinating thought, raised by Decoen’s book, is the speculative question as to what 
would happen to those critics who, after Van Meegeren’s conviction, confessed to having 
had feelings of doubt even prior to the court trial (alas, not voiced until after 1945); a ques- 
tion which in all probability will remain purely speculative. 
H. H. 


Weyt, Hermann. Symmeiry. Princeton 1952, Princeton University Press, pp. 168, ills., 
$3.75. 

This book contains the Louis Clark Vanuxem Lectures delivered by Professor Wey] at 
Princeton in 1951, to which have been added two appendices containing mathematical 
proofs. ‘‘Starting from the somewhat vague notion of symmetry = harmony of proportions, 
these four lectures gradually develop first the geometric concept of symmetry in its several 
forms, as bilateral, translatory, rotational, ornamental and crystallographic symmetry, 
etc., and finally rise to the general idea underlying all these special forms, namely that of 
invariance of a configuration of elements under a group of automorphic transformations.” 
The book’s aim is twofold, (1) to present the great variety of applications of the principle 
of symmetry in the arts, in inorganic and organic nature, (2) to clarify the philosophico- 
mathematical significance of the idea of symmetry. Though it does not shun mathematics, 
the book is not addressed to specialists in mathematics; aestheticians will find the section 
on ‘Ornamental Symmetry” particularly valuable. 


BITTERMANN, ELEANOR. Art in Modern Architecture. New York 1952, Reinhold Publishing 

Corp., pp. 178, 300 ills., $10.00. 

“This book is inspired by a certain moment in history’? which, to the author, appears 
as a turning point. For the last fifty years or so, architects have been preoccupied with the 
purely architecture problems of new construction, but now, sure of their building tech- 
niques, they are ready to reappraise the place of art in buildings. At the same time the 
artists are ready to leave their studios and place their work where it can be more easily 
appreciated. The book discusses only two aspects of the arts in architecture—murals and 
sculpture—which resulted from this new union (with no implication that other aspects are 
unimportant). The author has restricted her analysis to examples of the architectural 
arts in the United States—a limitation imposed upon her by the size of the book and not by 
the notion that American modern architectural art is completely isolated, independent 
from, or superior to that of other countries. A brief historical survey precedes the analyses 
of the examples, excellently reproduced and accompanied by descriptive comments and 
by statements of the artists and architects. 
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RuHEMANN, H. anp E. M. Kemp: The Artist at Work. Harmondsworth, Middlesex (England) 

1951, Penguin Books, pp. 72, 175 ills., 8/6 net. 

This handbook pleasantly produced and intelligently planned does not intend to com- 
pete with specialist’s works such as Ralph Mayer’s Artist’s Handbook of Materials and 
Techniques or with Doerner’s famous oeuvre. In touching upon diverse problems of artistic 
creation and giving ‘‘glances behind the scenes’’ of the work in progress its aim is to deal in 
a concise way “only with what the layman may find interesting and useful,” to further 
understanding and discrimination, and to open up a way for the enjoyment of painting. The 
statement which we find somewhere in this guide-book that ‘‘however bold and simplified 
the final result may be, clarity and conception distinguishes the masterpiece,’’ may be 
applied to its own composition. What a modest and unpretentious spirit dominates the short 
texts which illustrate the various themes such as Artistic Tradition, Style, Inspiration, 
Tricks of the Trade, Optical Principles, Preliminary Studies, Sketch and Finished Picture, 
and the technical analyses of typical masterpieces throughout the ages! In its inspired, 
sometimes witty, sometimes ironical remarks it leaves one with the impression which under- 
statements always produce: that these are only sparks of wisdom offered from a great wealth 
of knowledge. An undoctrinaire approach combined with a spirited conversational style 
have crystallized into an exceedingly interesting and thoroughly enjoyable volume. 

J. P. Hopin 


Utricu, Homer. Symphonic Music, its Evolution since the Renaissance. New York 1952, 

Columbia University Press, pp. ix + 352, $4.25. 

The roster of authors who have attempted to hold out a helping hand to those who listen 
to symphonic music is long indeed. A newcomer must either justify his appearance by 
novelty of approach or by doing better what has been done before. Prof. Ulrich, who is the 
latest to join this company, has written a chronological history of symphonic music, but 
one which is conventional in its conclusions, which too frequently present the author’s 
likes and dislikes in place of an objective and reasoned analysis. 

A narrative history is attractive to the reader since it gives the author an opportunity 
to trace broad lines of development, to point out illuminating differences and revealing 
contrasts. The danger of the method lies in the very richness of the material which is likely 
to reduce the discussion of many works to a point where little is conveyed to the reader be- 
yond a summary judgment. We read, for example, of the Chausson Symphony in B flat that 
it “reveals a rare combination of forthrightness and diffidence. Themes are noble 
and melodious and are developed ‘correctly’; yet the work is not moving or productive of 
great enthusiasm.”’ 

At the same time Prof. Ulrich has relied too exclusively on the current concert repertory 
in deciding which works to include. The recent and spectacular development of the long- 
playing record has made available an almost embarrassing abundance of little-played com- 
positions. The arm-chain audience which buys these records is one which no author can 
afford to slight. 


Cuar.es W. HuGues 


MvuE ter, WituiaM R. The Anatomy of Robert Burton’s England. Berkeley and Los Angeles 

1952, University of California Press, pp. vii + 121, $2.00. 

This monograph emphasizes Burton’s interesting role as an acute social critic of his own 
period. For Professor Mueller, as for Dr. William Osler and Professor Bergen Evans, 
- Burton’s Anatomy is a serious book about the causes, symptoms, and cures of an important 
disease, not merely a curious museum piece as it was for Lamb and other nineteenth century 
figures. Where Professor Evans in The Psychiatry of Robert Burton (1944) discusses The 
Anatomy of Melancholy as a significant pre-Freudian psychiatric document, Professor 
Mueller considers it as a relevant socio-politico-economic treatise. Burton himself acknowl- 
edged that existing political and religious conditions were among the important causes of 
melancholy. Consequently he devotes a considerable part of his Introduction, Democritus 
Junior to the Reader, to such discussion, supplemented by other references in The Anatomy 
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proper. Professor Mueller, drawing upon many seventeenth century social and economic 
texts and modern studies such as those of Tawney and Lipson, establishes a comprehensive 
context in which Burton’s observations form a pattern of social thought. Burton emerges 
as a shrewd, penetrating observer of such important problems as the enclosure movement, 
the rise of mercantilism, and the dislocation in the social class structure. This monograph 
not only adds a valuable dimension to Burton’s book but provides us with a useful, incisive 
social history of the early seventeenth century. 
HERBERT GOLDSTONE 


Trapier, EvizaBeTu pu Gus. Ribera. New York 1952, The Hispanic Society of America, 
pp. xiv + 308, 177 ills., $9.00. 

When Byron wrote of Spagnoletto who “tainted his brush with all the blood of all the 
sainted,’’ he voiced the nineteenth century view of Ribera—a man of violence whose pre- 
ferred subjects were those of grim and brutal martyrdoms. Long has been our need for a book 
in English to supplant the worn dark slogans with a balanced appraisal of the 
gifted Spaniard who lived and painted in Naples. Elizabeth Trapier’s handsome book meets 
that need in giving a modest and methodical exposition of his life and works, stylistic evolu- 
tion, pupils and followers. With due caution she investigates controversial questions of 
chronology and attribution, distinguishes copies and school-pieces. In place of the ‘“‘master 
of martyrdoms,’’ she offers Ribera as the ‘‘master of the mysterious,” justified by a more 
thoughtful reading of his subject matter and a patient examination of his color evolution. 
His themes shift from the martyrdoms and mythologies of the earlier works to ecstasies, 
revelation, and lone ascetic meditation in his middle and later periods. The early Caravag- 
gisti tenebroso becomes transformed in his mature style, into subtle, muted colorism of a 
minor key. 

The account is profusely illustrated with half-tones of high standard in quality, generous 
in size, and on very good coated paper. Its documentation, bibliography, and indices are 
those of conscientious scholarship and make this book a useful instrument of scholarship. 
It would have been even more effective, in this respect, if the author had chosen to include 
tables of prints and paintings covering all the works discussed, if not the whole attributed 
oeuvre of the master. One is led to wonder, for example, about the place of the Toledo Mu- 
seum ‘“‘Musician” (signed and dated), or the Boston Museum ‘“‘Geographer.’’ Nevertheless 
the book stands as one deserving of generous praise to the author and the sponsoring His- 
panic Society of America. 

Harry BoBeR 


FRIEDLAENDER, WALTER. David to Delacroix. Cambridge 1952, Harvard University Press, 
pp. xii + 136, 83 ills., $6.00. 

By means of an analysis of the art of David, Gérard, Girodet, Guérin, Prudhon, Gros, 
Ingres, Géricault, and Delacroix, Professor Friedlaender tries to show that the customary 
dichotomy “‘classicism” and “romanticism” cannot be usefully applied to the work of the 
above artists and their period. The author distinguishes two main currents in French paint- 
ing after the sixteenth century which he calls the “rational’’ and the “‘irrational;”’ the first 
is said to be dominated by “‘moralizing’’ tendencies whereas the latter is “free from such 
ethical tendencies.”” The rational-didactic trend is represented by Poussin and the 
Poussinistes, the irrational by the Rubénistes and Friedlaender sees, for example, the rivalry 
between Ingres and Delacroix in terms of the division indicated above; he shows how these 
two tendencies play an important role in the formation of French painters of the nineteenth 
century and holds that the interaction of these two opposing forces accounts for the “‘extra- 
ordinary richness of individual artistic personalities and variety of schools and tendencies 
which distinguished French art from that of all other countries.” (p. 5) 

Robert Goldwater’s translation is a successful interpretation of the German edition 
(first published in 1930); the book is well printed and the illustrations, well chosen and 
reproduced, help to make the analyses vivid and concrete. 
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HAsKELL, ARNOLD L. (ed.) The Ballet Annual. Sixth Issue. New York 1952, The Macmillan 

Company, pp. 144, $5.00. 

This sixth volume maintains and almost exceeds the Ballet Annual’s now established 
reputation for beauty of format. While major attention is paid to the British theater, dance 
events throughout western Europe, America, and Australia are listed and ap- 
praised. Though a few Spanish dancers merit mention, it is unfortunate that so valuable a 
survey is almost exclusively devoted to ballet to the exclusion of other dance forms. In 
addition to the seasonal review, Mr. Haskell has included several special features, one of 
particular interest to the scholar being Pierre Michaut’s ‘‘Famous Libraries of the Dance 
in France.” 


LAMBERT, SAMUEL W., WiLLy WIEGAND, AND WILLIAM M. Ivins, Jr. Three Vesalian Essays 
to Accompany the ICONES ANATOMICAE of 1934. New York 1952, Macmillan, pp. 

x + 128, 23 ills., $6.00. 

This volume consists of three essays. In ‘“‘The Initial Letters of the Anatomical Treatise, 
De Humani Corporis Fabrica, of Vesalius,’’ the late Samuel W. Lambert analyzes the initial 
letters from the historical and medical viewpoint. W. Wiegand presents a brief history of 
the woodblocks and the printing. Ivins’s essay, ‘‘What about the Fabrica of Vesalius?”’ is an 
inquiry into the problems of the authorship of the illustrations of Vesalius’s De Humani 
Corporis Fabrica from the artistic and historical point of view. The book is well printed 
and the illustrations are very well reproduced. 


GIRDLESTONE, C. M. Mozart and his Piano Concertos. Norman, Okla. 1952, University of 

Oklahoma Press, pp. 511, $5.00. 

This is the American reprint of Girdlestone’s work previously published in England 
(1948) and France (1939, in French). It is a detailed study of the concertos, considered in 
relation to the events of Mozart’s life and to his other works, in an endeavor ‘‘to observe 
the growth of Mozart’s form and inspiration throughout his twenty-three piano concertos.”’ 
Girdlestone’s good, if flowery, descriptions of the concertos, the numerous musical ex- 
amples, and the actual analyses are comprehensible and useful to the informed concert-goer, 
although the full value of the analyses is apparent only after careful technical study with 
score or records. There are interesting comments on the proper manner of performance 
with regard to tempo, dynamics, and ornaments, which will make the book useful to both 
performers and listeners. The author perhaps exaggerates when he contends that only a 
study of the concertos reveals the true development of Mozart’s instrumental music, that 
they are ‘‘an inexhaustible spring of delight,’’ but he does not allow his enthusiasms to cloud 
his judgment. He is quick to say, generally, ‘‘originality is not beauty” and “There is no 
relation between the nature of the emotion and the form used,”’ or specifically, concerning 
the slow movement of the ninth concerto, ‘‘It has not even momentary glimmers of per- 
sonality . . . its commonplaceness is constant from end to end.”’ Girdlestone describes the 
aesthetic effect of the music but his judgments appear intuitive, as he makes no attempt 
to explain them. 


Bert, W. R. The Infirmities of Genius. New York 1952, Philosophical Library, pp. 192, 6 
ills., $4.75. 

In fifteen essays the author presents brief surveys of the life, medical history, and the 
works of well known authors (e.g. Carlyle, Shelley, Poe, Baudelaire, et al.) because he be- 
lieves that, ‘“‘an intimate and sympathetic knowledge of an author’s medical or psychiatric 
case-history will enable the reader to appreciate . . . his works all the more.’’ There will 
be some readers who doubt the validity of Mr. Bett’s thesis; those who share his belief will, 
I fear, find this collection somewhat disappointing. The author admits that, ‘‘the medical 
diagnosis of a man long dead is always difficult, so that of necessity there will be a large 
speculative element in these essays.”’ Not only is there this speculative element in regard to 
the medical diagnoses but, in addition, the essays are too brief to allow for an adequate in- 
vestigation of so complex a problem as a causal connection between an author’s infirmities 
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and his artistic production. For those interested in such questions, the book may serve as 
an introduction and stimulation for further, more intensive research. 


Brurorb, W. H. Literary Interpretation in Germany. New York 1952, Cambridge University 

Press, pp. 48, $0.50. 

Professor Bruford’s study, first presented as his inaugural lecture at the University of 
Cambridge, deals with a much wider range of problems than the title indicates. The author’s 
thorough knowledge of literary theory and criticism in England, Germany, Russia, Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, and the United States, enables him to present a very valuable survey of 
the major problems in the field. In a concluding section, the study of literature is con- 
sidered in its relation to the general aims of university education today. 


BeurMaNn, S. N. Duveen. New York 1952, Random House, pp. 302, $3.50. 

S. N. Behrman’s Duveen is one of the very few books on the role of the art dealers and 
collectors in the development of our contemporary culture. The criticism, voiced in some 
quarters, that the book is not scholarly enough, seems rather beside the point—it blames 
the author for not doing what he obviously did not set out to do. Mr. Taylor, in his review 
(New York Times Book Review, March 23, 1952), charges the author with grave sins (without 
further specification) ; however, one cannot help feeling that Mr. Taylor resents Behrman’s 
biting the hand that fed the Metropolitan. It is to be hoped that sociologists will be stirred 
to study an area that has been neglected far too long and that their publications will make 
as delightful reading as Behrman’s Duveen. 


Hosson, R. L. Chinese Art. New York 1952, Macmillan, pp. 20 + 100 color pls., $16.50. 

The one-hundred beautifully reproduced color plates give a survey of the various periods 
of Chinese art as exemplified in ceramics, paintings, bronzes, etc. Soame Jenyns has added 
footnotes, wherever such additions were made ne¢essary by new information and discoveries 
since the first edition was published in 1927, to R. L. Hob&on’s ‘‘Outline Sketch of Chinese 
Art”’ which forms the introduction to the collection of plates. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Barr, ALFRED H., Jr. What is Modern Art? New York 1953, (5th rev. ed.), Museum 
of Modern Art, pp. 48, 54 illus., $1.25. 

BonPENSIERE, Lure1. New Pathways to Piano Technique. New York 1953, Philosophical 
Library, pp. xxi + 128, $4.75. 

Cuusoy, ANATOLE. The New York City Ballet. New York 1953, A. A. Knopf, pp. xiii + 397, 
58 ills., $5.00. 

Coaentat, Raymonp. Bonnard; Monet; Seurat; Matisse. Hyperion Miniatures, distr. Mac- 
millan, New York 1953, $.59 each. 

Gaunt, Wi.u1aM. Victorian Olympus. New York 1952, Oxford Univ. Press, pp. 199, 8 ills., 
$3.50. 

GiLBERT, KaTHARINE E. and Hetmut Kuun. A History of Esthetics. (rev. enlgd. ed.), 
Bloomington 1953, Indiana Univ. Press, p. xxi + 613, $7.50. 

Gorrin, Perer. The Art and Science of Stage Management. New York 1953, Philosophical 
Lib., pp. 120, $3.75. 

Gorpon, Jean. Pageant of the Rose. New York 1953, Studio-Crowell, pp. 232, 100 ills., $5.00. 

How tanp, Ricuarp H. and ELeanor P. Spencer. The Architecture of Baltimore: A Pictorial 
History. Baltimore 1953, Johns Hopkins Press, pp. xx + 149, 108 ills., $7.50. 

Hueco, Howarp E., tr. & ed. The Letters of Franz Liszt to Marie Zu Sayn-Wittgenstein. 
Cambridge 1953, Harvard Univ. Press, pp. x + 376, $6.50. 
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Kaun, SxHotom J. Science and Aesthetic Judgment. New York 1953, Columbia Univ. Press, 
pp. xii + 283, $4.00. 

LanGER, SusannE K. Feeling and Form. New York 1953, Scribner’s, pp. xvi + 431, 8 pls., 
$7.00. 

Maritain, Jacques. Creative Intuition in Art and Poetry. New York 1953, Pantheon Books, 
Bollingen Series XX XV, vol. 1, pp. xxxii + 423, 68 ills., $6.50. 

MrtcHE.i, Donatp and Hans KELLER, eds. Benjamin Britten: A Commentary on his Works 
by a Group of Specialists. New York 1953, Philosophical Lib., pp. xii + 410, 16 ills., $7.50. 

Newcoms, Rexrorp. Architecture in Old Kentucky. Urbana, IIl., 1953, Univ. of Illinois 
Press, pp. ix + 185, pls. 70, $12.50. 

Ort, Ricnarp. Das Amerikanische Tagebuch des Richard Ott. Frankfurt/M. 1952, Frank- 
furter Verlagsanstalt, pp. 90. 

Patm_er, W. and A. Cuusoy, eds. Dance News Annual 1953. New York 1953, A. A. Knopf, 
pp. xii + 207, 58 ills., $4.95. 

Retss, SAMUEL. The Universe of Meaning. New York 1953, Philosophical Lib., pp. x + 227, 
$3.75. 

Rieu1£, ANDREw C. Sculpture of the Twentieth Century. New York 1953, Museum of Modern 
Art, distr. Simon & Schuster, pp. 240, 176 pls., $7.50. 

Rovuttey, Errx. Hymns and Human Life. New York 1953, Philosophical Lib., pp. xiii + 
346, $6.00. 

Runes, Dacossert D. The Soviet Impact on Society. New York 1953, Philosophical Lib., 
pp. xiii + 202, $3.75. 

Sacus, Kurt. Rhythm and Tempo: A Study in Music History. New York 1953, Norton, pp. 
391, $6.75. 

SteEvENSON, RoBert. Music in Mexico. New York 1953, Thos. Crowell, pp. xv + 300, $5.00. 

UsHEenxko, ANDREW Pavut. Dynamics of Art. Bloomington, Ind. 1953, Indiana Univ. Press, 
pp. xiii + 257, 9 illus., $5.00. i 

We.uesz, Emmy. Akbar’s Religious Thought Reflected in Mogul Painting. London 1952, 
George Allen & Unwin, distr. Macmillan, N. Y., pp. ix + 47, 40 pls., $3.00. 


NOTES AND NEWS 


1963 Annual Meeting. The national convention of the American Society for Aesthetics 
will be held in November at the new Kellogg Center at Michigan State College, 
East Lansing, Michigan. WatTeR ABELL is chairman of the convention committee and 
Dovuetas Morgan of Northwestern University is program chairman. The program as tenta- 
tively outlined will include papers presented at morning and afternoon sessions on Friday, 
November 20, and Saturday, November 21. The Annual Dinner will be on Friday evening. - 
Trustees will meet on Thursday evening, November 19. Reservation applications and 
details of the program will be mailed to the membership. 


The first meeting of the newly organized Michigan Division met in February at the home 
of Professor and Mrs. WaLTER ABELL in East Lansing. Members were introduced, with 
mention of individual research in aesthetics. At the second meeting held at the home of 
Mrs. Bruce ANDERSON in April, Professor Abell read a paper on ‘‘A Psycho-Historical 
Interpretation of the Retreat from Realism.’’... Another Michigan group is being 
organized in Detroit by Professors RayMonpD Hoekstra, HERBERT SCHUELLER, and JOHN 
Witson of Wayne University. Joint meetings will be held from time to time with the East 
Lansing members. 


The Northwest Division held its annual meeting April 10 and 11 at the Portland (Oregon) 
Art Museum. Mrs. Tuomas C. Cott, retiring chairman, sent the following sum- 
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mary: BerTraM Jessup (University of Oregon) is chairman for 1953-54. Other members of 
the Division’s executive committee are Jackson Matuews (University of Washington), 
Luioyp Reynoips (Reed College), Metvin Raper (University of Washington), Paut J. 
Jackson (Whitman College). Melvin Rader moderated the Friday sessions in which papers 
were presented by: Marton D. Ross (Oregon) ‘“‘Mannerism in Architecture’; Luoyp J. 
Reynotps (Reed) ‘“‘Calligraphy in Contemporary Book Design’’; Eturor G. Evans (Santa 
Barbara) ‘‘Late 19th Century Feeling for Machine Form.”’ In the afternoon Raps J. Haut- 
MAN (John Muir) read ‘‘The Art Object in Hindu Aesthetics’; Bertram Jessup ‘‘Aesthetic 
Intelligibility’’; and Kinestey Price (Washington) ‘‘Fact or Fiction in Art.’ Afterwards, 
excerpts from “‘Pygmalion” were presented by the Portland Civic Theatre Players under 
the direction of JamEs CaMERON and cocktails and buffet supper were served. On Saturday 
Bertram Jessup was moderator for the second half of the program. Vicror Erticn (Wash- 
ington) spoke on ‘‘Form and Content in the Literary Work of Art (Russian Formalist 
View)’; Jackson MatueEws, “The Aesthetics of Paul Valéry’’; and ARNoLD STEeIn (Wash- 
ington) ‘‘A Note on Form in Poetry.” In the afternoon Hetmut HUNGERLAND read “‘An 
Analysis of Some Determinants in the Perception of Works of Art”’; Susanne LANGER 
(Visiting Professor at University of Washington), ‘‘Artistic Perception and ‘Natural 
Light’ ’’?; Metvin Raper, ‘Susanne Langer’s Philosophy of Art.’? A program of contem- 
porary chamber music was conducted by ARNoLD EtsTon and performed by faculty mem- 
bers and students of the University of Oregon School of Music. Special exhibitions at the 
Portland Art Museum were ‘‘20th Century Painting and Sculpture” and ‘“‘Japanese Painted 
Screens of the 16th-18th Centuries.” 


Pacific Coast Division and West Coast Division Annual Meeting. The joint meeting held 
at the University of California, Berkeley, began with a dinner on Friday evening, May 8. 
Kart ASCHENBRENNER presided and ABRAHAM Kaptan (U.C.L.A.) addressed the group on 
‘“‘Referential Meaning in the Arts.’’ Saturday morning, May 9, Donatp Youna presided. 
Papers were ‘“‘Donald J. Bear: His Influence on American Contemporary Art and Taste’’ 
by Extuiot A. P. Evans (U.C., Santa Barbara); ‘‘Trends in Contemporary Painting’”’ by 
GLENN WEssELs (U. C., Berkeley); “Metaphor” by Witu1am Hottuer (U.C., Berkeley). 
Hetmut HuNGERLAND presided at the afternoon session. Lestie P. SpetmMan (Redlands) 
spoke on ‘‘Instrumental Tone as an Influence on Composition and Performance’’; Exiza- 
BETH Pore (Mills) ‘‘The Historian and the Aesthete’’?; Marcurrite Foster (U.C., 
Berkeley) ‘‘Personality and Aesthetic Preference.’”? The department of dramatic art pre- 
sented ‘‘The Whiteheaded Boy”’ in the Studio Theater of Dwinelle Hall Saturday evening. 
At the last session, on Sunday morning, May 10, CarHertne Rav presided. Papers were 
presented by Forrest W. WituraMs (Colorado) on “‘The Coincidence of Metaphysical and 
Sensuous Theories of the Aesthetic Object’’; Wayne SHuMAKER (U.C., Berkeley) on ‘“‘The 
Limits of Formal Criticism’’; Kart ASCHENBRENNER (U.C., Berkeley) on ‘‘Formalism 
in Aesthetics.” 


Cuar.es R. Huuseck read a paper on “The Art-Life Tension from Rimbaud to Dada’”’ 
before the New York Division May 10, Secretary Paut Zucker reports. Dr. Hulbeck, a 
psychoanalyst, was one of the founders of the Dada movement. Examples of Dada art were 
on exhibit at the Sidney Janis Gallery in New York. 


The Cleveland Society for Aesthetics had its final meeting of the season May 9 at the Cleve- 
land Music School Settlement. Dr. WoLFGaNne StEecuHow, professor of art at Oberlin College, 
spoke on ‘‘Rembrandt and Schiitz: Some Relations between Painting and Music in the 
17th Century,’”’ with the assistance of the Western Reserve University Singers, RussELL 
GEE conducting. Mr. and Mrs. Ernst Payer were hosts. 


The following members of the Cleveland Society for Aesthetics were represented in the 
Thirty-Fifth Annual May Show at the Cleveland Museum of Art. Kennetu F. Batss re- 
ceived the special award for enameling on metal; Epwarp B. HENNING, first prize in oil 
painting—figure composition; FRanK WoopwortH Roop, honorable mention in pottery. 
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Others whose work appear in the show are Ronatp Day, Leroy Fuint, Cuaruss S. Forp, 
Atrrep H. Howe, Ernst Payer, LAURENCE SCHMECKEBIER, Pau B. Travis, WILLIAM 
E. Warp, and BERNARD WEINER. 


Lucien Rupravr of Paris spoke recently to the Maison Francaise of Cleveland. His 
talk, in French, was ‘‘La belle et loyale Alsace.’’ Dr. Rudrauf, of the Centre National de la 
Recherche Scientifique, is author of several books on art and aesthetics. He was in Cleveland 
for the academic year 1952-53 as research scholar in aesthetics at the Cleveland Museum 
of Art. 


The main addresses of the Second Annual Conference on Liberal Arts, held last February 
at the University of Georgia, will be published soon by its university press. Papers pre- 
sented on the general theme of ‘‘Liberal Arts Education at the Mid-Century” were “‘The 
Role of the Social Sciences in a Liberal Arts Education’ by WenpELL H. STEPHENSON 
(Tulane University); ‘“‘The Role of the Fine Arts in a Liberal Arts Education’? by THomas 
Munro; “The Role of the Humanities in a Liberal Arts Education’? by Gorpon Kerru 
Cuatmers (Kenyon College); ‘“The Role of the Biological Sciences in a Liberal Arts Educa- 
tion” by O. Hopart Mowrer (University of Illinois); ‘“The Role of the Physical Sciences 
in a Liberal Arts Education”’ by J. Harris Purxs (General Education Board) ; ‘‘The Liberal 
Arts at Mid-Century” by A. Wurtney Griswotp (Yale University). 


The Magazine of Art suspended publication after the May 1953 issue, much to the regret 
of its many readers. Published by the American Federation of Arts in Washington, D. C., 
it has set a high standard for illustrated articles on the arts during the past forty-four 
years. JAMES THRALL Sosy, chairman of the editorial board, and Roperr GoLpwaTER, 
editor, have described the place of their publication among art literature as that of an 
“absolutely independent magazine that is responsive to the contemporary situation with- 
out being a news magazine and is steeped in the visual arts without ignoring literature and 
music.’’ Articles in the last issue are ‘“‘Antoni Gaudi” by James JoHNSON SWEENEY; ‘‘Euro- 
pean Whistle-Stops’”’ by Grorce L. K. Morris; ‘‘The Birth of Modern Painting as Ex- 
emplified in Landscape” by W. G. ConstaBtg; ‘Franz Kline’’; ““Naturalism and Stylization 
in Yoruba Art” by JustinE M. CorpWELt; and ‘Max Bill” by Ernesto RoceErs. 


An Annotated World List of Philosophical Periodicals is made available by the Library of 
Congress Reference Department. The list was compiled by Davin Baumearpt and is cur- 
rent as of 1952. The publication is on sale for sixty-five cents at the Card Division, Library 
of Congress, Washington 25, D. C. 


Volume 1, Number 1, of Reality: A Journal of Artists’ Opinions has been issued by a 
group of forty-seven artists ‘“‘to further reality in American art’ and ‘‘to protect American 
art from the smothering extremes of the abstract and non-objective schools.” The ‘“‘State- 
ment’’ in the first issue protests against an overemphasis on textural novelty and accident 
as qualities in painting. ‘‘All art is an expression of human experience. All the possibilities 
of art must be explored to broaden this expression. We nevertheless believe that texture 
and accident, like color, design, and all the other elements of painting, are only the means 
to a larger end, which is the depiction of man and his world. . . .”” Other articles are ‘‘Paint- 
ing Is Being Talked to Death”? by Henry Varnum Poor, ‘Man is the Center” by Jack 
Levine, ‘“‘Hu:naanism in Art”? by Honoré SHARRER, excerpts from ‘‘Paragraphs on Art’? by 
Ben SHaun, and “Speaking in Strange Tongues,’’ a compilation by Maurice Grosser of 
excerpts from reviews of abstract and non-objective art exhibitions. 





INTERNATIONAL NEWS AND CORRESPONDENCE 


FRANCE 


EtrenNE Sovurravu writes: ‘It is my deep sorrow to inform you of the death 
of M. Cuartes Lato. French aesthetics has lost a master, author of extensive works, and 
a professor who had gained many followers at the Sorbonne. The Société Francaise 
d’Esthétique in unison bestows its respect and sympathy upon its president. And I per- 
sonally, for many years colleague and co-editor with M. Lalo, add my very deepest senti- 
ments to theirs. 

“After his death, the board of the Société made the following changes in the 
list of officers: President, ErtrENNE Sourtav; Vice President, RayMonp Barer; Secretary 
General, Grorces Jamatt; Secretary for artistic relations, Pierre GuasTaLia; Secretary, 
AnprRE VEINSTEIN; Secretary adjoint, Denis HuisMan.”’ 

Educated at the Lycée and at the Faculty of Letters of Bordeaux, Cartes Lato began 
a long, full career of teaching, first as professor of philosophy in provincial universities, then 
of aesthetics at the Sorbonne from 1933 to 1944. With Victor Basch, his predecessor in the 
chair of aesthetics and science of art at the Sorbonne, M. Lalo founded the Association for 
the Study of the Arts in 1931. In 1945, the Association was transformed into the present 
French Society for Aesthetics, of which he was president until his death. With Raymond 
Bayer and Etienne Souriau, he directed the Revue d’Esthétique, founded in 1948. 

Since the bibliography published in this Journal in June 1949 (p. 379), the following 
titles by Professor Lalo have appeared: L’esthétique du rire; Le rationalisme absolu et relatif; 
‘‘Esquisse d’une classification structural des Beaux-Arts” in Journal de Psychologie Normale 
et Pathologique (Jan. 1951), translated in JAAC (June 1953) ; ‘‘La jeunesse et les révolutions 
artistiques”’ in Revue d’Esthétique (June 1949); ‘“‘L’4ge optimum des mutations maitresses 
dans l’histoire des arts’? (Rev. d’E. June 1950); ‘‘Le comique et le spirituel’”’ (Rev. d’E. Dec. 
1950) ; “Les structures maitresses de la beauté industrielle” (Rev.d’E. Dec. 1951). 


The French Society for Aesthetics devoted its April meeting to a talk by EtreNNE Sourtau 
on ‘‘Art as the Guide of Life.” ‘‘It will be asked,” says the program, ‘‘whether the disciplines 
imposed by the practice of art, or a constant and fervent acquaintance with the master- 
pieces of art, can confer on human life the fullness of its meaning, and rightfully serve 
it as privileged guide. Objections will be fairly presented, and if possible answered, which 
urge the superiority of another viewpoint—scientific, social, moral, or religious—over the 
artistic. An attempt will be made to show that the spiritual powers which the artistic life 
releases, and the messages brought by authentic works of genius make up a cycle in which 
human destiny is completely fulfilled.”’ In February, JEan Jacquot spoke to the group on 
“The Role of the Dance in the Enrichment of Musical Language of the 16th Century.”’ 
The March meeting heard Mme. Monique C. VaraGnac, secretary general of the Inter- 
national Institute of Archeo-Civilization, who spoke on “‘Stylization and Geometrism of 
Continental Art in Contrast to Figurative Art of the Mediterranean.” On May 16th, JEAN 
LaMEERE of Brussels University contrasted ‘‘The Baroque and the Precious”’ as aesthetic 
categories. 


IRELAND 


The Fourth International Congress of Art Critics met in Dublin July 20-26. President 
Paut Frerens (Belgium), Taomas MacGreevy (Ireland), president of the Irish Section, 
and vice presidents LIoNELLO VENTURI, RayMonpD Coaniat, HERBERT Reap, JAMES JOHN- 
SON SWEENEY, PIERRE CouRTHION, and JorGE Romero Brest arranged the meeting. 
Subjects for discussion were (1) “The relations of a work of art to the artistic culture of the 
time’’; (2) ‘“The theme and subject matter in the plastic art of our time’’; (3) ‘The rela- 
tions between science and art’’; (4) ‘‘Art criticism through the film medium.”’ 
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GERMANY 


The new International Institute of Arts and Letters, with headquarters at 51 Linden- 
hofweg, Lindau-Bodensee, Germany, will hold meetings, undertake research and edu- 
cational programs, sponsor exhibitions of members’ works, and publish books by its mem- 
bers through its subsidiary, the Franklin Press. President of the Institute is Prof. HERMANN 
Leicut; Prof. TayLor Starck of Harvard University is one of the vice-presidents, and Prof. 
WituiaM J. Muttoy of the University of California, is American secretary. 


SPAIN 


Contents of the Revista de Ideas Estéticas (Madrid), Vol. X, No. 38, are: F. MrraBENT 
“Sobre un aspecto del cervantismo alemén”’; José Suprrd ‘‘Algunos rasgos estéticos en la 
historia musical de Espafia’’?; Fermin pE UrMENeETA “‘Ideario estético de Francisco Mira- 
bent’’: Vol. X, No. 40: TomAs Carreras y Artau ‘José de Letamendi, sus doctrinas estéti- 
cas y sobre filosofia del arte’; Ricarpo pEL Arco ‘‘Estimacién espafiola del Bosco en los 
siglos XVI y XVII’; Enr1quE Parvo Cana is ‘‘Valera y la sdtira.”’ 


JAPAN 


Bigaku, Vol. 3, No. 3 (1952)—Contents (in Japanese) are: ‘‘Art Theories of Hindu’’ by 
Tervo UENO; ‘The Representation of the Human Form in the Buddhist Sculpture”? by 
Kensi Morya; “The Special Quality of Literature’? by Arsuo Kawamoto; ‘‘The Analysis 
of Art Products” by Kazuno InaGak!; ‘“‘The Representation of the Human Body in Archaic 
Art” by Micurya Matsusuima; “On the Artistic Expression’? by Kensrro YosHIoKa; 
“The Space Extension in Japanese Fine Art’? by TsunENaGA Tsuzumt1. In a section on 
‘“‘World Trends in Aesthetics—Some Tendencies in American Aesthetics,’”’ books by Thomas 
Munro, Katharine Gilbert, Francis Fergusson, and Richard Guggenheimer are reviewed. 
Vol. 3, No. 4 (1953) contains: ‘‘A Field of the Science of Literature—What a Student of 
Foreign Literature Anticipates’? by Tomro TrezuxKa; ‘‘Freedom of Art’? by Kensur Goro; 
“Symbol in German Romanticism’? by Katrsumasa NaxaGawa; ‘“‘Laughter—Notes on 
Irony” by YosHryux1 Curkamartsu; ‘“‘Age of Epics’? by YosHro1ro Onimaru; ‘‘Problems 
on Exoticism and the Style of Art’? by Masaaki Suzuxr. A “Survey of European Post War 
Aesthetics’? contains reviews of books by A. Dyloff, F. Kainz, and E. Souriau. 


The first issue of The Shinto Bulletin (March 1953) has been received. This new illustrated 
quarterly, in English, is the publication of the Shinto Bunka-Kai (Society for Shinto 
Culture). Articles in this issue are “Shinto Message’? by Nopusuxe Taxkatsukasa, “The 
Status quo of Shinto Shrines’? by Munenorr Miyagawa, ‘The Shinto and Nationalism 
in Japan” by Uzuntxo Asuizu, “The Faith in the Ise Shrine”’ by YonEo Oxapa, ‘‘Appendix 
—A Glossary of Japanese Religion and Art’? by Norrrake Tsuna. The Society, organized 
in 1947 for the advancement of Shinto culture, has three aims: 1) to circulate exhibitions of 
arts and crafts by students; 2) make available to museums, colleges, schools, and individuals 
abroad lantern slides, photographs, and reproductions of Japanese art; 3) provide facilities 
for foreigners who desire to study Japanese culture and arts. Subscription-membership fee 
is two dollars a year. The address of the publication is: NortTaKE Tsuba, 18 Hanazono- 
cho, Chiba City, Japan. 


CEYLON 


In the Ceylon Historical Journal, Vol. 11, Nos. 1 & 2 (1952), an article by ANANDa S. 
Kuvasurtya, ‘‘A Changing Phase in the Sinhalese Novel,’ briefly outlines the development 
of the Sinhalese novel from early literary translations and adaptations of Pali and Sanskrit 
models to the emergence of the realistic novel in 20th century Ceylon. In the first of two 
articles for Sinhalese journals, Witu1am E. Warp writes of “Sinhalese Makara Toranas in 
Cleveland.’ Other artices are ‘‘Ceylon in the Literature and Tradition of Gujarat’’ by 
Buoaitat J. SANDESARA and “H. C. P. Bell and Archaeology in Ceylon 1890-1912” by T. 
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VimaLananba. In The New Lanka, Vol. IV, No. 1, (1952), a second article by Wituram E. 
Warp, ‘Sinhalese Art in Cleveland’’, catalogs important examples from Ceylon in the 
Cleveland Museum of Art and private collections. In Vol. IV, No. 2, GEorcr Keyt’s article, 
‘Some Notes on Kandyan Dancing,” explains important developments and purpose of this 
dance form which “‘is not folk art but a people’s art.’’ 


CONTRIBUTORS 


Dovc as N. Morgan is professor of philosophy at Northwestern University. His article 
“Psychology and Art Today: A Summary and Critique’? was published in this Journal, 
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